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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Brodrick, our keen and competent Under 

A PLEA FOR AN Secretary for War, made a striking and significant 
speech in his Surrey constituency on October 13th, 

which, taken in conjunction with other autumnal utterances, shows 
that the Government is animated with good intentions towards the 
army. Whether they will fructify is another matter. Blessed are 
they who do not expect, for they will not be disappointed, and in 
the light of past experience, who has any confidence that the War 
Office will confront and confound the Treasury, even supposing 
there is a dominant personality at the former, which is not yet 
manifest ? However, public opinion, without whose outcry we 
should never have created a serious navy, may conceivably be able 
to overcome the almost insurmountable vis inertia of the public 
departments, and secure for the community something approaching 
an adequate army. But the movement must be short, sharp, de- 
cisive, and overwhelming, for there is very little time to lose, as the 
legislation for the coming year is already taking shape,and unless the 
advocates of our army can make themselves thoroughly odious to 
the Government within a very short space of time, the deadweight 
of the bureaucracy will carry the day, and the good intentions of 
Ministers will go the way of their kind. Mr. Brodrick has given 
us an excellent, and we trust, a timely, brief. He pointed out that 
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for “the first time for many years public opinion, which had been 
greatly aroused as to the condition of our national defences, was 
setting itself towards an increase in our military forces, The cir- 
cumstances of the year had given emphasis to this movement. 
The calls on the army were incessant. We had at this moment 
50,000 men belonging to our Indian Army concentrated on the 
North-West Frontier. Since the Estimates of 1897 had been 
framed, two battalions had been sent to Crete, two additional bat- 
talions, with a force of artillery, had been stationed in South Africa, 
and the operations which Sir Herbert Kitchener was conducting 
with such success in the Sudan had necessarily the support of the 
British troops in Egypt. It may be remembered also that, had the 
Government taken the advice tendered to them from some quarters, 
they would now have an army in Armenia to coerce the Turks, and 
probably another in Thessaly to protect the Greeks. Nor could it 
be said that all these incidents were of a fortuitous or temporary 
character.” Lord Rosebery, only a year ago, called attention to the 
immense territorial addition made to the Empire during the last 
twelve years, and placed the increase at 2,600,000 square miles, an 
area twenty-two times the size of the British Isles. No doubt a good 
deal of it is worthless, but the mere contemplation of our expanding 
map is enough to excite unchristian feelings in the breasts of foreign 
Powers, though all are equally engaged in the same work, and some of 
them, as we have learnt this month, with conspicuous success.* Mr. 
Brodrick, as a Minister, was too discreet to say such unutterable 
thingson his own responsibility,but he had Lord Rosebery’s authority 
tor some of them. He also pointed out that for twenty-six years we 
had not, until this year, added a single battalion to the army. 


He affirmed that the system of double battalions, 

pg fa aeg one at home and one abroad, had the support of 

" "every soldier of distinction, but the strain upon it 

has been so great that it has practically broken down. In Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion the machine is working 30 per cent. beyond its 
proper power. When the scheme was first accepted in 1872 we had 
61,000 infantry abroad and 59,600 at home, but owing to our 
expanding Empire and the increasing claims of foreign service we 
have now 78,000 infantry abroad and only 56,000 at home. That 
is to say, the reservoir has run dangerously low. Admittedly 
recruiting is looking up, as 15,300 men have offered themselves in 
the last six months, as against 11,200 in the corresponding period 
of last year, but to obtain them we have had to lower the standard. 
We are, in fact, simply living from shift to shift, and risk a 
catastrophe, followed by uncontrollable public excitement, which 


See French advances on the Niger as described in ‘* A Colonial Chronicle.” 
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would throw military affairs into the hands of ignorant agitators 
who would insist on doing something idiotic. Let us be wise while 
there is yet time, and insist on a substantial addition to the army. 
Mr. Brodrick tells us that every thousand private soldiers cost, 
irrespective of officers, £55,000 a year. Our sober and measured 
contemporary, The Spectator, comments on the programme of 
army restoration as follows: “ These facts furnish an unanswerable 
argument for an addition to the infantry of at least 10,000 
men, and we do not doubt that if Parliament is once sufficiently 
enlightened it will vote the money necessary for that number. 
But we cannot help wishing that Mr. Brodrick would tell us with 
equal clearness what it would cost to obtain men from the full- 
sized section of the population; why his chiefs think 10,000 
men enough when the need seems to be of at least treble that 
number ; and why it is impossible to add 200 men to the strength 
of each battalion, thus avoiding the great cost of new regiments.” 
We do not feel equal to discussing this last suggestion but we do 
most earnestly commend Mr. Brodrick’s closing words to the general 
community, whom they so vitally concern. On his terms we do 
not think there will be any disposition among the public to grudge 
the necessary sacrifices to restore our army to the position it used 
to occupy relative to the demand upon it. To borrow an economic 
term, our army, unlike our money, has “depreciated” in terms of 
its duties—let us rehabilitate it. Mr. Brodrick puts his case well :— 
“Let economy of administration be carried into every detail, but 
let them decide whether a peace strength which was sufficient for 
the army twenty-five years ago was adequate to their great increase 
of territory and to a trade expanded by over one-third. There 
was no desire in any quarter to approach the question in a militant 
or a party spirit. The question was one of defence in which all parties 
were equally concerned. National annexation necessitated in- 
creased national insurance, and neither the devotion of soldiers nor 
the talent of statesmen could enable three men to do the work of 
four. Those concerned in administering the army were quite 
alive to their responsibilities, but any steps taken would be useless 
and nugatory unless supported by such a volume of public opinion 
as would secure their permanence; and he need not remind them 
that, attractive as were proposals to make imposing increases to 
our forces, they must be accompanied by a determination to endure 
whatever national sacrifice might be necessary to iaintain them 
at the requisite strength and efficiency.” 


We expressed considerable doubt last month as to 

Se the much advertised ultimatum, which, according 
~~" to interested rumour, General Woodford, the 
United States Ambassador, had presented to the Spanish Govern- 
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ment. According to this canard which was circulated to pacify 
American public opinion, General Woodford had informed Spain 
that unless the rebellion in Cuba were suppressed at an early date 
—already passed—the United States would interfere, or, in other 
words, declare war on Spain. It is now asserted that the Ambassa- 
dor merely confined himself to a statement that if the rebellion 
were not over in November disagreeable things would be said in 
Congress. Since this interview there has been a further develop- 
ment of the political situation in Spain, where the Conservative 
Party has been greatly weakened by the assassination of Sefior 
Canovas and a quarrel between the Finance Minister and the 
Episcopate led to the excommunication of the former. In con- 
sequence of this clerical censure a Ministry which has actually 
survived the most humilitating war in Spanish history has at last 
resigned, Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, being immediately sent 
for. He has formed a new Ministry whose foreign policy consists 
of the recall of General Weyler—a political opponent—and the 
autonomy craze which has about as much practical application to 
the Cuban problem as it has to the course of the stars. Spain 
cannot conquer Cuba, she cannot even hold her own there 
in spite of her vast army of 200,000 men. She is, consequently, no 
longer in a position to offer Home Rule, for her sovereignty has 
practically passed away from her. An Englishman who was long 
resident in Cuba and has had exceptional opportunities of forming 
a sound judgment has furnished the following statement to Reuter ; 
it is dated Havana, October 1:— “The statements which have 
reached here from Europe that a large portion of Cuba has been 
pacified, and that tranquillity will be restored all over the island in 
a few weeks or months, are simply laughable. The situation is as 
bad as bad can be. Not a single province of Cuba is in any degree 
pacified, nor is the state of things in any way better than it was two 
years ago. Matters are, indeed, worse, if only for the reason that 
the insurgents are stronger, better organized, better armed, and 
more confident than they were then. At the present moment 
Havana is practically surrounded, and so serious is the condition 
of the Spanish troops that there are not less than 30,000 soldiers 
in hospital in Havana alone. Every day that passes is a victory 
for the insurgents, and means a loss in money and men to the 
Spaniards. After three years’ fighting the Cubans have now 
become drilled and disciplined troops. Under Maximo Gomez, who 
has shown himself to‘be a man of great determination, their power 
has daily become greater. The result is that they will not hear of 
autonomy in any form. Independence is their only word. = 
All agree that under no circumstances can Spain re-establish her 
authority in the island. More than one prominent Cuban has told 
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me that the island is absolutely ruined, and the only chance for the 
rehabilitation of credit lies in protection from a strong nation like 
the United States. But we much question if, despite their threats, 
the Washington Government means to do anything. So long as 
Spain has any money left the present condition of affairs will con- 
tinue. If the United States waits until, for financial reasons, Spain 
has to quit—and this may mean some time—the condition of Cuba 
will, if possible, be more hopeless than now.” 


The only ray of hope visible in the hideous Cuban 
A chaos lies in the evident executive ability of the 
CADMEIAN a : : ° ” 
Campaicn. “rebels,” while, according to “an Englishman, 
they have borne themselves with moderation and 
even humanity under fearful provocation, for General Weyler has 
been as cruel as he is inept : 


‘** Generally speaking, it may be said that the Spaniards hold the towns, while 
beyond their limits the rebels are all powerful, but . . . General Weyler’s 
policy—if such it be—has been an absolute and entire failure. Whatever sym- 
pathy may at one time have been felt has been alienated. The barbarities have 
been awful; the war has been one of the cruelest ever known ; and the conduct 
of the Spaniards towards the pacificos or neutrals is what might have been ex- 
pected in the fifteenth century. General Weyler’s policy has been a war of 
absolute extermination, but in spite of the many hundreds who have been killed, 
this policy has remained sterile. The Spanish army is in a deplorable condition, 
a very large percentage of the soldiers being unfit for service. They are scarcely 
clothed, and what uniforms they do receive are quite unfit for campaigning work. 
The average age of the rank and file is from 15 to 18, They are mere boys—raw 
recruits, who, immediately on their arrival in Havana, are dispatched to the in- 
terior without drill of any kind. Naturally they soon fall victims to the climate, 
for it is not Cuban bullets that have carried off the majority of the Spanish army. 
Although it is generally supposed there are 200,000 Spanish troops in Cuba, I think 
at the present moment half that number would be the more correct estimate. Sick- 
ness and bullets will account for the remainder. In many cases deaths are not 
notified to Madrid, and especially is. this the case where the victims fall in pro- 
vinces officially supposed to be pacified. In these places the correct returns are 
never given. The Spanish soldier here is humble, obedient, and cool in action, 
but he has no knowledge of this kind of warfare. Ina large number of cases he 
does not even know how to use his arms. In one instance I found the men of a 
certain crack regiment quite unable to perform the elementary evolutions of drill. 
There is a very noticeable difference between the way in which the Spaniards and 
Cubans treat prisoners of war. The Spaniards shoot their prisoners ; the rebels, 
on the other hand, with rare exceptions, send them back to Havana, and treat them 
with great humanity. This appears to be part of General Gomez’s plan. The 
only exceptions the Cubans make are in the case of Cubans captured fighting for 
the Spaniards, the guerrillas (or irregular Spanish troops), and the Guardia Civil. 
The guerrillas are nothing more nor less than brigands, and the Guardia Civil are 
specially hated on account of their known cruelty. All other prisoners of war 
taken by the Cubans are released and sent back.” 


It is the cue just now, we regret to note, for Lon- 

A Barrer don newspapers to be somewhat “nasty” in their 
comments on American affairs. The Cleveland 

Message and the Sherman—or rather Foster—despatch very pro- 


ed 
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perly set the British back up. The Sealing Question, however, is in 
process of amicable adjustment, partly owing to the conciliatory 
disposition of President McKinley, who, we may be sure, had no 
cognisance of the offensive document, while the time will shortly 
arrive for us to forget President Cleveland’s attempt to plunge the 
two communities into war. While Great Britain should show a 
firm front to American aggression, and flatly refuse to receive 
Sherman despatches, the great majority of sensible Englishmen re- 
sent, we are convinced, the new-born captiousness of our Press in 
commenting on American events. In particular there has been a 
failure to appreciate the very natural desire of the American people 
to rescue what remains of Cuba from perdition. The British had 
a similar desire to rescue Armenia, which was bafiled by the 
European Concert. American wishes, on the other hand, are baffled 
by the imperviousness of the Federal administration, influenced, 
rumour adds, by the nervousness of the Navy Department and the 
fears of the Treasury. The indignation of the American people 
is consequently easier to imagine than to describe—and is, we 
think, more intelligible and creditable than the indifference of the 
Administration, which is believed to be firmly wedded to a policy of 
masterly inactivity, worthy of Lobanoff. British newspapers have 
no excuse for misunderstanding the righteous wrath of our 
American cousins. 


Lord Londonderry has placed himself at the head 

on of a revolt against the domestic policy of Lord 
“REVOLT. Salisbury’s Cabinet. He exercises undoubted 
influence in the North of England, and as he has 

worked like a Trojan ever since he entered public life to promote 
the Conservative cause, we are unable to echo the rather cheap 
sneers of the Tapers and Tadpoles, who invariably shout with what 
they believe to be the largest crowd. Lord Londonderry ren- 
dered conspicuous services to his Party, at a time when they were 
needed, and it is impossible to regard his present estrangement 
as otherwise than transient; for it must be remembered that 
throughout the critical years 1886-1892 he was closely associated 
with, and partly responsible for, legislation of a like character to 
that of which he now complains. There is no difference in kind 
between the measures proposed by the present Government and 
those introduced by Lord Salisbury’s previous Administration, of 
which Lord Londonderry was a distinguished member during its 
most fertile period. So far as we can recall, he raised no protest 
from 1886-1892 on the ground that the Conservative Party was 
going too far and too fast, and must be taken to have approved of 
such “advanced” legislation as Free Education, the displacement 
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of the magistracy by the creation of popularly elected County 
Councils, the compulsory acquirement of land for allotments, the 
extension of the Irish Land Acts at the expense of the Irish land- 
lords, and cther unconsidered trifles taken from the “ unauthorized 
programme.” Is it not somewhat late in the day for a politician 
with such a “progressive” record to play the stern, unbending 
Tory who is shocked at the levity and recklessness of such 
frivolous and unprincipled vote catchers as Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Xe. ? 
Such, however, is Lord Londonderry’s purpose, and his action has 
been received with some enthusiasm in his local sphere of influence. 
We read that at what was described “as the greatest political 
gathering ever held in Northumberland outside Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,” viz., the annual conference of the Northern Union of 
Conservative Associations, at Berwick-on-Tweed, a letter was read 
from Lord Londonderry, as president of that body, containing an 
emphatic condemnation of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues for 
their betrayal of Conservative principles in passing the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill, which was ascribed to a desire “ to go one better 
than our opponents,” a policy which Lord Londonderry regards as 


“one that, if continued, will eventually destroy the Conservative 
Party.” 


The Londonderry manifesto also attirmed that 
Lorp Lonpon- “ No Government of modern days has undertaken 
DERRY S ee . : 
FotLowinc. the administration of affairs under more favourable 
circumstances than did the present Government in 
1895; and yet within at most two years we see disaffection of a 
very serious character amongst a certain section of the Conservative 
Party (than whom no leader ever boasted more devoted followers), 
due, I am convinced, to the subordination of Conservative principles 
to the dominating will of the Colonial Secretary, whose Radical 
views on home politics we have always regarded with disapproval, 
however much we may admire him as an Imperialist.” Holding 
these views, Lord Londonderry declined to remain president of the 
Union “ unless it put some check on the action of their leaders in 
allowing Mr. Chamberlain so free a hand,” without which it “is 
virtually an organization for the promotion of Radical measures.” 
At the Conference Lord Londonderry supplemented his letter by a 
speech which was appreciably more vigorous than the somewhat 
lame harangue he delivered in the House of Lords on the Second 
Reading of the Workmen’s Accident Bill, when he committed the 
capital error of accepting this “dangerous” measure in principle 
by not dividing the House. He now made amends for his 
former remissness by declaring that “the Peers had been in- 
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duced to wreck Mr. Asquith’s Bill on the ground that it would 
prevent the men from contracting out of its provisions. When 
the critics of the Bill had told the Government last Session 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill would prevent contracting out as 
effectively as had been proposed by Mr. Asquith’s measure, 
they were scoffed at as pessimistic for having said so. They 
now saw their prophecies confirmed within two months by the 
London and North Western Railway Company, on behalf of 
whose workmen the Bill of 1894 was wrecked, by the Midland 
Railway Company, and by the Elswick Works, all of whom 
had declared that they could not continue in the future to 
contribute on the same lines as in the past.” Passing on to the 
“disaffection” now prevailing in the Conservative Party, the 
speaker addressed a severe rebuke to his leaders, and on resuming 
his seat, the following resolution was unanimously and enthusiast- 
ically carried: “That the Union endorse Lord Londonderry’s views 
and re-elect him president.” It is perhaps noteworthy that the 
conference of delegates was followed by a mass meeting at the 
Corn Exchange, from which Lord Londonderry absented himself. 
Lord Ashbourne was the principal speaker and pronounced a 
benediction on the object of Lord Londonderry’s antipathy—the 
Workmen’s Accidents Bill, while Sir Henry Havelock Allan, 
referring to the same measure, said, with the evident approval of 
his audience, that “the effervescence would pass over, for if those 
who were slightly opposed to it among the Conservatives would 
weigh the pros and cons, they would soon say the Government were 
right and that the Bill confers the greatest possible boon on the 
working classes.” This big meeting concluded with a unanimous 
vote of confidence in Lord Salisbury’s Government. 


While Lord Londonderry was anathematizing the 

A enn Workmen’s Compensation Bill with bell, book, and 
~ PATION. candle, its author (Mr. Chamberlain) was engaged 

in explaining it to a correspondent with the lucidity 

and cogency of which he is so pre-eminent a master: “As regards 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, it must be remembered that 
the question is one of two alternative methods of reform. No one 
attempted to defend the anomalies of the present law, and the 
choice lay between Mr. Asquith’s Bill and the proposals of the 
present Government. I do not hesitate to say that, whether you 
regard the question from the employers or from the workmen’s 
point of view, the course adopted by the Government was by far 
the best. Take first the question as it would present itself to an 
employer. Under Mr. Asquith’s Bill any workman who was 
injured by any accident alleged to be due to the negligence of the 
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employer or a foreman or any fellow-workman might sue the 
employer for an unlimited amount of compensation at any time 
and without any notice having been given of the accident. The 
result would have been that an employer would have been unable 
to calculate or to provide for his liabilities, whilst he would have 
been exposed to constant and harassing litigation with his work- 
people. Having myself had considerable experience in trade, and 
having near relations engaged in both mining and manufacturing 
undertakings, I am convinced that the result would have been 
more cestly to the employer than the present Act, whilst the 
money expended by him would have gone to lawyers instead of 
going to benefit the injured workman. From the workmen’s point 
of view, Mr. Asquith’s Bill would have been no less unsatisfactory 
—in the first place, because its authors only professed to provide 
compensation in the case of three out of every ten accidents which 
occur, whilst our Act provides for every accident in the trades 
affected, which is not due to the gross carelessness of the workman 
himself; and, in the second place, because there was nothing to 
indicate what was reasonable compensation. Every claim would 
have been the subject of litigation, and even if the workman had 
been successful in obtaining compensation he would have found 
that in nine cases out of ten that the amount awarded him was 
swallowed up in the legal expenses in which he was involved. 
Under the Act passed by the present Government, the injured 
workman in the trades concerned is assured of reasonable com- 
pensation for every accident which is not the result of his own 
carelessness, whilst by fixing a reasonable limit of time within which 
the claim must be made and a reasonable scale of compensation 
which cannot be exceeded, the Act removes the great inducement 
to litigation and enables the employer to calculate and make due 
provision for the liabilities which he may incur.” 


Curiously enough, Lord Londonderry’s rebuke to 
ge " the too ardent leaders of the Conservative Party 
CREATURE.” Was pronounced almost at the same time that 
another Northern Member of Parliament—Mr. 
George Harwood, M.P. for Bolton—was upbraiding his Radical lead- 
ers for their want of ardour as well as for several minor shortcom- 
ings :—“ He must say that two years’ experience of those who were 
supposed to be the leaders of the Liberal Party at present gave him 
the feeling that, whilst Mr. Gladstone himself was a wonderful 
leader, he was not a good breeder of leaders. He would not say 
more, except to give them one hint from the House of Commons’ 
point of view—not that they would take the least notice of it, but 
it would relieve his mind.” ‘There follows this interesting revela- 
VOL. XXX. 24 
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tion :—“The Liberal leaders in the House of Commons were dis- 
tinctly lacking in manners. There was a marked difference 
between them and the Conservative leaders in this respect. The 
Conservative leaders were seen in the tea-room, on the terrace, and 
in the smoking-room, and were accessible to their followers, and 
kept themselves in touch with their feeling, and through them with 
the feeling of their supporters in the country. The Liberal leaders 
reminded one of a line in one of the poets: ‘ His soul was like a 
star, and dwelt apart.’ Whether their souls were like stars he 
could not say, but that they dwelt apart was only too patent. He 
had heard some very strong remarks on the subject on his own side 
of the House. He might add that at present he saw no man on 
the Liberal side of the House whom he could follow with any great 
enthusiasm or with a feeling of personal devotion. It might be 
that they were only restraining their emotions. They did it un- 
commonly well. He advised them to let go. Politics, after all, 
were not merely a matter of argument or voting; there was the 
element of personal enthusiasm to be considered.” In fact, the 
Liberal Party is, according to Mr, Harwood, in a truly pitiful con- 
dition, and if other people’s misfortunes are ever endurable, the be- 
nighted Tory may watch his opponents’ rudderless and leaderless 
condition with cynical equanimity. The ingenious Member for 
Bolton knows, however, exactly what his Party stands in need of :— 
“ No party ever had a leader who was worth anything unless his 
soul were burning within him for his cause. They knew what 
Disraeli said of Gladstone when he was passing into the House of 
Commons with eager eye and thrilling frame— Oh, how I envy 
him—the ardent creature!’ The Liberal Party wanted an ‘ardent 
creature —somebody with some go and life in him, and then they 
would see the dry bones live again.” This cry from the rank and 
file for a high-souled leader is surely one of the most pathetic 
episodes of the day, and how completely Mr. Harwood’s grief 
eclipses Lord Londonderry’s grievance. 


While Mr. Harwood has been searching for a leader 

icant bad eo with sufficient nobility of soul to revivify “the 
Pourrictan. ry bones” of Radicalism, one of the actual 
Radical leaders has been seriously compromised. 

For an accuser has with impunity charged him with a thoroughly 
shady transaction in the seventies, when, however, he was well 
over forty. We have not commented on the matter hither- 
to, though it has been the talk of politicians for some weeks 
past, nor have we sufficient space to enter at length on a subject 
which ought before now to have been taken into the law courts, 
and will, if the House of Commons is sensitive as to the conduct of 
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its Members, be sifted by a Parliamentary Committee. We refer, 
of course, to the grave charges brought by Mr. Hess, of The African 
Critic, against Mr. Labouchere, the proprietor of Zruth and Member 
for Northampton. Hitherto his friends have sought to defend 
him by the plea that he was preparing to sue or prosecute his 
traducer for defamation of character. But Mr. Labouchere 
characteristically thinks discretion the better part of valour, and 
he has elected to write an article rather than bring an action; 
though throughout his pure and immaculate existence nothing 
has delighted him more than to bring discrediting charges and 
allegations against men—always small men—and then to 
call upon them to vindicate themselves in a court of law. In 
fact he has acted as a sort of moral censor and protector of an 
innocent community against minor impostors and obscure vampires. 
Now at last he in his turn is accused of having been engaged 
in a dirty City business, and documentary evidence of striking 
character, including facsimile letters, is produced in sup- 
port of the allegation. Mr. Hess—who if unimpeached is 
performing a public duty—invites his victim, in the familiar 
formula, to clear his character before a judge and jury, if 
he can. Mr. Labouchere, after many weeks’ delay, produces a long 
rigmarole of some twenty columns of his newspaper—which no one, 
so far as we know, affects to regard as a serious refutation— 
concluding with the impudent statement that “such an action 
would be ridiculous. That I should obtain a verdict against you 
the veriest tyro in the law can see at a glance on perusing your 
articles; but I greatly doubt whether this would affect you 
financially, for in all probability some African millionaires would 
show their grateful appreciation of the opinions that you express 
about their patriotism and their other noble qualities, and of your 
attacks upon me, by subscribing all the costs and damages in which 
you might be mulcted.” This lets in Mr. Hess with the obvious 
rejoinder, “ If this be Mr. Labouchere’s real reason for not attempt- 
ing to clear his character, let me at once knock that plank from 
under him. As he is aware, there is such a thing as a criminal 
prosecution for libel. If he were to institute such criminal pro- 
ceedings I should be the defendant, and upon the jury agreeing 
with Mr. Labouchere’s ‘ veriest tyro in the law, and seeing ‘at a 
glance’ on perusing my articles that I had libelled him, I should 
be sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. In such an event, 
no money subscription which ‘ some African millionaires’ might get 
up could possibly save me from being cast into prison.” Mr. Hess 
has not raised an African but an English question by accusing one 
of our Members of Parliament of a former piece of rascality, 
and if the latter does not take the usual steps to retrieve 
24* 
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his position, the public will draw the inevitable inference. Some 
of the Radical papers are clearly making ready to throw Mr. 
Labouchere overboard so as not to have the Party involved in a 
scandal. 


We don’t in the least grudge the Opposition such 
East Dexpiau. comfort as they have derived from their recent 
victory at a bye-election in East Denbigh- 
shire. Sir George Osborne Morgan’s death created a vacancy, and 
the Unionists, with a fairly strong candidate in the person of Mr. 
Kenyon, expected to make some impression on the late Member’s 
majority, which in 1895 was 1,784. However, after a somewhat 
tumultuous contest, the Radical candidate, Mr. Moss, triumphed by 
the very handsome majority of 2,327, and the Opposition expressed 
great elation that their comparatively untried candidate should 
better the position of such an old popular favourite as Sir George 
Osborne Morgan. It is an unusual performance, and though the 
familiar explanations of defeat are forthcoming from the defeated 
side, it would probably be wise to recognize that the Unionist 
Party has lost ground in this particular constituency since the 
General Election. The victory does not seem to have succeeded 
in inspiring the Opposition leaders to renew their enthusiasm. 
We cannot recall anything staler, flatter, or more unprofitable than 
the Scotch orations which Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith have 
delivered this autumn. Their belated condemnation of Mr. 
Rhodes’ policy is utterly useless now, and only serves to emphasize 
the ineptitude of the Opposition Front Bench while Parliament 
was sitting. Had Mr. Morley or Mr. Asquith risen in their places 
during the debate on South African affairs and arraigned the un- 
principled conduct that the House was invited to condone, they 
would have rendered a valuable service to the British Empire, and 
would have afforded a rallying point to the many Unionists who 
decline to swallow the Rhodesian legend. Unfortunately, when 
they might have spoken with effect, they were silent. So their 
autuinn thunder is without terror. The Opposition Press seems 
to be as barren as the leaders, and is positively reduced to the 
threadbare joke of retiring Lord Salisbury into private life. 


Little has occurred in the Anglo-Egyptian cam- 

plitz Nite paign since the occupation of Berber. An advance 
on Khartoum seems unlikely this year. The 

present force under Sir Herbert Kitchener is not strong enough to 
undertake the task unaided by British troops. It has always been 
recognized that some four thousand of the latter would be neces- 
sary to complete the campaign. The Khalifa has concentrated 
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his troops at Omdurman, but there is a large force also at 
Metammeh, where there will be some resistance. It seems a 
pity that, with the railway now complete to Abu Hamed and the 
means of transport secured, we cannot finish off the campaign ; but 
there has been great wisdom displayed in its conduct hitherto, and 
we cannot but continue to trust the authorities. The Indian 
Frontier fighting has, no doubt, had some effect in checking the 
Nile campaign. In the meantime it has been decided to construct 
a line between Suakim and Berber, of the value of which there can 
be no doubt either from a military or commercial point of view. 
It gives us a base on the Red Sea at a distance of 280 miles, the 
value of which will be appreciated when it is remembered that 
Berber is no less than 1,500 miles from Cairo, and that all supplies 
have to be sent up this enormous distance. The Suakim-Berber 
route is the natural one for a seaborne expedition. When this 
railway is constructed and Khartoum recaptured we shall be glad 
to see the Nile Sudan formally declared within the British Sphere 
from Wady Halfa to Uganda. The question of Egypt might be 
treated separately if it is to be treated at all. We believe the Protec- 
torate of some great Power over Egypt is a necessity to the latter and 
an advantage to Europe. It was certainly not ambition that took us 
into Egypt. We have remained there from a sense of respon- 
sibility. France can probably say the same thing about Tunis, 
which she pledged herself to evacuate, and has now annexed. 


There has been for about four months a disastrous 

See lockout and strike between masters and men in the 
engineering trade, with an immense amount of 

cheap sentiment displayed on behalf of the men. It is astonishing 
how generous Radical politicians and pressmen are with other 
people’s money. To demand shorter hours of work sounds a 
humane sentiment; but when shorter hours are demanded without 
a reduction of pay it is for the employers to decide whether they 
can afford to grant them. The British workman works now a less 
number of hours than any foreign or American workman, and in 
consequence of cheaper trade abroad business is steadily leaving 
our shores. Continental firms dealing in metal work have ousted 
English competitors in consequence of the high prices which 
British firms ask if they take upon themselves the risks of the 
penalties caused by strikes. It is to the interest of men like Burns 
and Barnes to stir up the men to revolt and ruin, and The Daily 
Chronicle, which makes mischief in pretty nearly every cause it 
takes up, misleads its dupes by daily headlines such as “ The War 
on Unionism.” The “ war” consists in the employer being at last 
driven to bay and refusing to concede a demand which would, he 
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believes, involve him and the men in ruin. He alone can judge 
as to the possibility of working profitably on an eight hours’ day. 
Some firms have given it a fair trial and have been obliged to 
abandon the experiment; others have succeeded. The Board of 
Trade, which is empowered to intervene in labour disputes, has 
made certain sensible propositions for the consideration of both 
sides; the most important one of all is that “the demand for a 
forty-eight hours’ week made by the joint committee on the 
Federated Employers in London, without previous request for a 
conference with the employers, is withdrawn.” This means that 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is to withdraw the demand 
for a forty-eight hours’ week, and stop the strike at the three 
London yards which led to the retaliatory action of the Employers’ 
Federation, and on this being done there is to be a discussion as to 
the hours of labour. It is impossible to say whether the proposal 
will be entertained. Mr. Burns has advised “ war to the knife and 
no surrender.” But there may be reluctance on the part of the 
victimized workmen to pursue their course of headlong ruin. 


Already their leaders have flung away £100,000 intended partly to 
serve as a sick and benefit fund. 


oe We were wondering how to present the fierce con- 

~" troversy of the past month to our readers in as 

nearly dispassionate a manner as the subject permits when there 
appeared an admirable presentment of the case in the editorial 
columns of a monometallist contemporary, The St. James’s Gazette* 
—a paper which is generally recognized as the ablest and most 
thoughtful Conservative organ published in London. Its single 
leading article is probably more widely read by those who take a 
serious interest in public affairs than any other leading article out- 
side The Times, and endless instances could be given of the 
influence exercised by The St. James’s Gazette in recent years. 
Our contemporary thus pithily describes the atmosphere that has 
been created by the contact between the heat of monometallism 
and the light of bimetallism :—“ Bimetallism, like the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, is one of those public questions which nobody seems 
able to discuss without loss of temper. It ought to be an eminently 
prosaic, unexciting, rather dull topic ; but the mere mention of it, 
while it strings up a large number of ordinarily unimpassioned 
individuals to transports of optimistic vaticination, drives another 
large body into spasms of abusive alarm. To these latter, silver 
is nothing accounted of, or accounted less than nothing. It is, 
indeed, a sort of accursed metal which you cannot even talk 
about without coming perilously nigh to financial perdition. 
Hence the furious outbursts with which the London Press, almost 

* « Superfluous Alarms,” October 18th. 
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without an exception, has received the announcement that the 
Cabinet has listened to an envoy from the United States, who 
wants to do ‘something for silver.’” The St. James's Gazette pours 
a healthful and much-needed douche of gold water upon the 
alarmists:—“ Some of the sensitive persons above alluded to are 
in a state of dire alarm as to the sanctity of the sovereign. ‘ No 
Government, says The Standard, menacingly, ‘can afford to 
tamper with the credit of the country.’ ‘No Government,’ The 
Daily News reminds us, ‘ convicted of impairing the international 
credit of England could stand for a week.’ Very true; but, so far 
as we know, Her Majesty’s Ministers have not the least intention to 
destroy our credit or debase our currency. They cannot contem- 
plate altering the gold standard on which the commercial system 
of Britain is based. So far all that the public is aware of is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has asked the Governor of the Bank 
of England to keep part of his reserve in silver, as the provisions of 
the Bank Charter Act permit. This is not a very ‘drastic’ 
measure, and it is not bimetallism, nor is it tampering with the 
gold standard, nor—be it wise or prudent—is it likely to have any 
of the large and dreadful consequences the alarmists predict.” 


Perhaps the most absurd of the many absurd 
things about the recent hue and cry “made in 
Lombard Street,” and exploited by the City editors of the London 
papers (who ought in all monetary matters to be like Cvesar’s wife), 
is that the very mild policy of the present Cabinet is identitied 
with the proposals that have for some years been renewed again 
and again by the leading monometallists, and by no one more 
uncompromisingly than Lord Farrer—one of the principal 
engineers of the recent abortive panic.* No one can quite say 


A RETROSPECT. 


* According to The Daily News :—‘‘ Another subject of intense curiosity is the 
letter sent by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach tothe Governor of the Bank of England. 
That letter has not hitherto been published, and we can only conjecture its 
contents from the Governor’s reply. But it must have suggested that one-fifth of 
the Bank’s reserve should be silver instead of gold, and for such an astounding 
suggestion no reason whatever has yet been given. One would have imagined 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer in his senses could seriously contemplate the 
depreciation of a fund upon which the credit of the Bank and of the country rests. 
There is, we are glad to think, little or no prospect of Sir Michael’s advice being 
now followed, But the mere fact of the Treasury committing such a blunder has 
done infinite mischief.” We refer The Daily News to tie following letter written 
during Mr. Gladstone’s Administration :— 

‘* Treasury Chambers, July 1, 181. 

«*Gentlemen,—I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, in which 
you state that the Bank Court see no reason why an assurance should not be con- 
veyed to the Monetary Conference at Paris, if the Treasury think it desirable, 
that the Bank of England, agreeably with the Act of 1844, will be always open to 
the purchase of silver, provided that the mints, of other countries return to such 
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where Lord Farrer stands on the Currency Question, as he shifts 
his colour with the cclerity of a chameleon. Less than ten years 
ago, when clothed with all the authority and some of the equani- 
mity of a Royal Commissioner (Gold and Silver Commission, 1888), 
he and his gold monometallist colleagues, including Lord Herschell 
and Sir John Lubbock, made the following carefully considered 
recommendations to Lord Salisbury’s Government:—“ It is worthy 
of consideration whether foreign Governments might not be 
approached with a view to ascertain whether they would open their 
mints to a greater extent than at present to the coinage of silver 
for a given term of years, on an undertaking from India that she 
would not close her mints during the same period. In order to 
assist such an arrangement, we think that a part of the bullion in 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England might be held in 
silver, as permitted by the Bank Act of 1844.” And at the same 
time Lord Farrer subscribed to the following declarations :—‘ We 
think that the best suggestion in relief of the tension of the exist- 
ing situation is to be found in the issue of small notes based on 
silver. These might become the substitutes for the half- 
sovereign. . . . . Twenty-shilling silver notes might also be 
issued. If these were put into circulation, they would probably 
pass largely into use, without any alteration of the law of legal 
tender, and we are inclined to think the mint or bank might safely 
be required to issue such notes to some fixed amount in ited 
for silver bullion taken at the average market price. 

The market thus opened for silver might check the decline in price 
of the metal, besides producing an economy in the use of gold.” 
Finally, in 1892 Mr. Gladstone’s Government authorized—pre- 
sumably with their approval—the late Mr. Bertram Currie, Sir 
Charles W. Fremantle, Sir Rivers Wilson, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
and their colleagues, as delegates, to repeat the same offers at the 
Brussels Monetary Conference, “and last year Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach again made the same offer on behalf of the present 
Government.”* 


rules as would ensure the conversion of gold into silver and silver into gold. My 
Lords are of opinion that such an assurance is desirable, provided always that'it 
be understood that the silver-using countries are to permit a free coinage of silver ; 
and, as they note the opinion of the Bank Court that the exercise of that power by 
the Bank would not involve a risk of infringing the principle of the Act of 1844, 
they have communicated a copy of your letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and have requested him to convey to the Monetary Conference the in- 
timation that the Bank of England, agreeably with the Act of 1844, but under 
the condition which you describe, will be open to the purchase of silver.—I have, 
&e. (Signed) F. CAVENDISH.” 

* See an admirable article in The Manchester Guardian of September 13th con- 
taining a simple but pitiless exposure of “ the new monometallism,” which, coming 
from the leading Liberal paper in Great Britain, should have weight with those who 
imagine that they are Liberals. 
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Some of our readers who may be coming fresh to 
1873. the consideration of the Currency Question (which 
at last triumphs over an inexorable Press boycott, 
practised for many years, and now enters the field of practical 
politics) may desire to understand the persistent prominence given 
to a particular date, 1873, in all discussions of bimetallism. Here 
again we refrain from giving a partisan answer, and prefer to let 
the monometallists take up the parable. The famous Gold and 
Silver Commission, the Chairmanship of which passed from Mr 
Arthur Balfour to Lord Herschell on the formez’s becoming Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, contained, in addition to Lord Herschell, the 
following monometallists: Mr. Courtney,* Lord Farrer, Sir Charles 
Fremantle, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Birch; while the bi- 
metallists consisted of Sir Louis Mallet (the greatest economist 
of the generation), Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chaplin, Sir David Barbour 
Sir William Houldsworth, and Sir Samuel Montagu. This very 
distinguished body of men unanimously agreed on conclusions 
which may be thus epitomized :— 

1. That the maintenance of the ratio between the metals, which 
was practically stable for many years prior to 1873, was due to the 
operation of. the bimetallic system. 

2. That the great divergence in the relative value of the metals 
which has occurred since then must be traced to legislation and 
the closing of the mints; and 

3. That the maintenance of a ratio, which experience has shown 
to be possible in the past, would, under the necessary conditions, be 
practicable in the future. 

These views were embodied in the following paragraphs which 
Lord Farrer and all the Monometallist Commissioners signed :— 

“Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing link between an epoch 
of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked 
instability is the year when the bimetallic system ceased to be in full operation ; 
and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that system 
exerted a material influence upon the relative value of the two metals. 

**So long as that system was in force, we think that, notwithstanding the 
changes in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price 
of silver approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, viz., 15} to 1. 

‘*The action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link between silver and 
gold which had kept the price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant 
at about the legal ratio ; and when this link was broken, the silver market was 
open to the influence of all the factors which go to affect the price of a commodity. 

“We think that in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future, so 
far as we can forecast them from the experience of the past, a stable ratio 


might be maintained, if the nations we have alluded to were to sccept and 
strictly adhere to bimetallism at the suggested ratio.t 


* Since converted to bimetallism on further study of the question. 

t The United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, and France, It should 
be added that two of the Commission, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Bireh, wrote a 
subsequent memorandum expressing doubt as to the permanent maintenance of a 
ratio, 
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‘*We think that if in all these countries gold and silver could be freely 

coined, and thus become exchangeable against commodities at the fixed ratio, 
the market value of silver, as measured by gold, would conform to that ratio, 
and not vary to any material extent.” 
What these monometallists specifically found as Commissioners 
was that the bimetallic system acted in a bimetallic manner by 
keeping the world-wide market rate of the two precious metals 
approximately at the declared ratio adopted within the bimetallic 
area ; that incontestable advantages resulted therefrom ; that with 
the creation of a sufficiently powerful bimetallic area the bimetallic 
principle could be restored and presumably the same benefits 
would accrue to the world. 


aan These eminent monometallists we think fully 
Inrerests, €Xplain the importance of the date 1873, and 
make the anxiety of France and the United States 

to recur to the monetary conditions of the earlier period in- 
telligible to the intelligent. Englishmen who seek to thwart this 
object must at least endeavour to explain in what respect it would 
injure British interests. This is no easy matter when it is noted that 
under Free Trade at home and vpen mints abroad “exports of 
British origin increased steadily from £97,000,000 in 1854 to 
£256,000,000 in 1872,”* 7.e.,an almost threefold increase in eighteen 
years. Whereas, with Free Trade at home but closed mints abroad, 
exports of British origin declined from £255,000,000 in 1873 to 
£226,000,000 in 1895, 7.e., a decrease of £29,000,000 in twenty-two 
years, though our population increased during that period by 
nearly seven millions! Surely this alarming decline, which is still 
proceeding, gives everyone outside Lombard Street food for 
reflection—inside Lombard Street reflection is regarded as an 
outrage. We are aware that it is even more “anarchistic” to 
allude to the depression of agriculture which followed the break 
up of the bimetallic system abroad. But there is a singularly 
pertinent passage in the recently published Report of the Royal 
Commission on agricultural depression, which we will not 
forbear from quoting. It has not had the publicity of any 
London paper, though signed by ten Royal Commissioners 
(including two Cabinet Ministers) out of sixteen :—‘ What, 
they ask, is the cause of ‘this complaint, so widespread, 
so unanimous, and so prolonged’ proceeding from ‘ protected 
countries and countries which adopt Free Trade?’ Many of the 
witnesses attribute it ‘to the great monetary changes which were 
made in certain countries in Europe and in the United States of 
America in 1873 and 1874. ‘ Prior to that period, although Free 


* Vide Our Trade inthe World. By W.S. H. Gastrell, Commercial Attaché to 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin. 
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Trade had been established for nearly thirty years, and foreign 
imports had been constantly increasing, English agriculture had 
enjoyed for many years a period of unequalled prosperity, culmina- 
ting, it may be said, in 1874; andit certainly is a singular 
coincidence that, from the moment when these changes began to 
take effect, agriculture in this country, with no other special 
change in her conditions, should become the subject of severe and 
of prolonged depression. It is even more remarkable, perhaps, 
that among all the different countries whose condition we have 
examined, the only two who have not suffered from depression, 
due to a fall in prices, and of whom it can be said that their 
agricultural condition is flourishing, are countries either with a 
silver or a paper currency, like India and the Argentine Republic.”* 
With these and similar facts, which can be multiplied in- 
definitely to confront us, we do most earnestly ask our readers, 
whatever may be their preconceived views, whether we are to 
stand idly by and allow the great industries of the country to be 
arrested, paralysed, or ruined, in order to oblige our bankers ? 
The superstition that a banker must necessarily understand the 
science of the currency system he uses, is as sound and no sounder 
than the suggestion than a man who crosses a bridge must 
necessarily be an engineer, or a man who eats a bun—a baker. 


The monetary negotiations have been temporarily 

THE NEGOTIA- suspended by the unlooked for hostility and fatuity 
of the Indian Government, to which the advances 

of France and the United States offered a unique opportunity of 
escaping from increasing embarrassment. Wisdom would have 
welcomed it. However, India is for the moment under un- 
intelligent auspices, and while it is perhaps intelligible that the 
Home Government should scruple to overrule that of India at a 
moment when a serious war is raging, we believe that with a better 
understanding of the hideous blunder that has been perpetrated 
public opinion here, reinforced by Indian opinion, which seems to 
be dead against the Simla Junta on this question, will become 
irresistibly in favour of the reopening of the Indian mints. In 
that case we should imagine that even Sir James Westland would 
desire to act in conjunction with other nations rather than jump 
into the chasm between the rupee and silver which the precious 
policy of the Indian Government has created. It is consequently 
* Compare also the prosperity of Cotton in Golden Lancashire and Silver 
Shanghai. The Times of October 22nd quotes an article from The Textile 
Mercury, stating that “in addition to the machinery going abroad the most 


intelligent Lancashire operatives are now going out to Eastern countries, India, 


China, and Japan, to teach the natives the new industry, and to manage the 
mills.” 
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of the utmost importance from the British point of view to keep 
the negotiations open. It has become the fashion in the Press to 
try and excite prejudice against “ the Bimetallic Intrigue,” which is 
shown farther on in this number to be, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, neither bimetallic nor an intrigue. The foundation of 
the negotiations was the resolution of the House of Commons last 
year, which was carried nemine contradicente, accompanied by 
certain Ministerial pledges, which were renewed this year. The 
resolution was:—“ That this House is of opinion that the instability 
of the relative value of gold and silver since the action of the Latin 
Union in 1873 has proved injurious to the best interests of this 
country, and urges upon the Government the advisability of doing 
all in their power to secure by international agreement a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” The pledges 
are set forth in detail in the article, but perhaps the most emphatic 
came from the Chancellor of the Exchequer :—* We cannot, there- 
Sore, alter the gold standard of the United Kingdom, but, with that 
reservation, we are prepared, in the words of the resolution, ‘to do 
all in our power to secure by international agreement a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” Governments 
are notoriously like conies in one respect—‘ they are a feeble folk,” 
but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach should remember that Lombard 
Street is not London, while London never has been England. 
Perhaps in Jubilee year it is not irrelevant to remember the 
yet ampler proportions of the British Empire ? 


According to The Standard, “ Widespread satis- 
__ Dearn or faction will be felt at the deadly blow which the 
THE BIMETALLIC , . ° : es 

CRAZE. bimetallic craze has received, and at the decisive- 

ness with which our Government have extricated 

themselves from a conference that would have been a mere waste 
of time.” But Zhe Times knows better, and speaking of the critical 
election now pending in the Middleton division of Lancashire, it re- 
luctantly admits that “ the bimetallist question is likely to play a 
considerable part in the contest. No part of Lancashire is more 
passionately bimetallist than the South-East, and the recent con- 
troversy on the subject of silver coinage will cut both ways. The 
refusal of the Government to take any definite step to meet the 
proposals of the American and French Governments will, no doubt, 
be used against Mr. Mitchell (the Unionist candidate); but Mr. 
Duckworth (the Radical candidate) will not be greatly assisted by 
the eagerness of his Party friends to prove that no conspicuous 
members of the Radical Party have identified themselves with 
the bimetallist heresy.” A correspondent has since pointed 
out in the columns of The Times that Mr. Duckworth has 
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wisely thrown over the “conspicuous members” of his Party 
on this question without which act of repudiation he would 
have no chance of winning the seat. According to The Daily 
News, “that despatch (from India) we are convinced, is a final 
despatch of the bimetallist craze in this country,” while The 
Daily Chronicle opines that “The public will read with great 
interest and not a little surprise the story of the negotiations 
between this country and the United States on the currency 
question. We have, of course, a right to expect that the Govern- 
ment will not debase the currency of the realm and deprive every 
wage-receiver in it of a certain proportion of the purchasing power 
of his earnings.” It will, therefore, be news to our contemporaries 
that the candidate on whose behalf they are moving heaven and 
earth—Mr. Duckworth—has replied under pressure from the wage- 
earners, whose votes he is soliciting, in the affirmative to all the 
following questions :— 

1. Are you in favour of a return to the monetary system under 
which the trade of the world was practically conducted until the 
year 1873, the ratio between gold and silver money to be fixed by 
international agreement ? 

2. Are you, if not prepared to support the adoption of the 
bimetallic standard for the United Kingdom, prepared to recom- 
mend as our contribution to an international agreement with France 
and the United States ; (a) the opening of the Indian mints to the 
free coinage of silver; (b) the holding of one-fifth of the reserve of 
the Bank of England in silver, as is allowed by the bank charter ; 
(c) the abolition of the half-sovereign ; (d) the increase of the amount 
for which silver is legal tender in the United Kingdom ? 

3. Are you prepared to insist on the Government keeping 
their pledges to do.all in their power to secure a stable monetary 
par of exchange ? 

4. If elected, will you vote in favour of the United Kingdom 
joining in an international conference for the purpose of restoring 
the joint use of gold and silver as full legal tender money ? 

Mr. Middleton, the Unionist champion, is a firm bimetallist, 
otherwise he would not have been chosen. 


In the meantime the bimetallic craze has broken 

BirTH OF THE out in a totally fresh place, where it will wax fat 
——- and kick. Mr. E. L. Hartley, to whose work in 
Lancashire we all owe so much, has recently 

visited Ireland, and he reports excellent progress there. The Irish 
Daily Independent has definitely adopted the policy of bimetallism 
in the interests of Ireland, and has published three excellent articles 
in successive numbers, one of which says :—“ Speaking of the over- 
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whelming majority of our people, our interests are identical with 
those of the Lancashire producers,” and the writer discusses the 
various Irish interests at stake. The movement is making rapid pro- 
gress in Ireland, and fromaspirit of competition, if for no other reason, 
the various political parties will find themselves constrained to take 
it up. For a producing community to support a system which 
artificially depreciates all their property, whether in land or com- 
modities, by driving down prices, would show that though you may 
not indict a nation, you may suspect its general intelligence. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 

Sim R. GirFFEN monetary controversy has been the dearth of 
Lorp Farrer Tesponsible monometallist champions in Great 
Britain. Her “prosperity” is unflaggingly 

attributed to the gold standard but they are strangely remiss in 
coming forward to expound the faith that is alleged to be in them. 
So far as we have been able to observe, only two serious champions 
of gold monometallism have entered the lists, and the public 
cannot fail to have been impressed by the fact that half their 
blows were rained upon one another, and they emerge from the 
fray torn and bleeding from mutually inflicted wounds.* We need 


* Lord Farrer recently told the Royal Agricultural Commission that ‘it was 
nonsense to talk of a general application of gold ” but Sir Robert Giffin was even 
with him in a memorandum opening with the following flagellating passage :— 

“1. It is a great misfortune, I consider, that some monometallists, as appeared 
in the course of the evidence before the Commission, have refused, and still 
refuse, to recognize the general fall of prices in the last quarter of a century as 
being, in economic language, an appreciation of gold, and as being explained by 
a contraction of gold (as compared with a previous period of expansion), which 
commenced about the year 1873. The facts are all beyond dispute, and if 
language is only used with the ordinary meaning, as employed by economists like 
Adam Smith and Jevons, and many others who have discussed historic changes of 
prices, no one would say for a moment that there has not been an appreciation 
of gold in the last 25 years, and that this does not necessarily involve, dealing 
with the matter historically, a contraction of gold. All this can be said, also, 
without implying any objection to the proposition so largely supported in the 
main report, that foreign competition is the cause of the present agricultural 
depression, and that the progress of invention, cheapening of means of communi- 
cation, and the like influences are to be regarded as permanent causes of lower 
and lower prices. There is nothing inconsistent between this latter view and the 
view that the contraction of gold during the last quarter of a century is connected 
with the course of prices. The crux of the question is, that whereas for 20 years 
before 1873, owing to the state of the gold supply and demand, the progress of 
invention, cheapening of means of communication and the like influences were 
attended by no general fall of prices, but prices rather advanced, now, owing to 
the difference in the conditions of gold supply and demand, the progress of 
invention, cheapening of means of communication and the like influences, have 
been accompanied by a fall of prices. In other words, the phenomenon to be 
explained is why the causes referred to produced no fall of prices before 1873, but 
were even found consistent with a rise, and why they produced a fall after 1873. 
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hardly say that the warriors in question are Lord Farrer and Sir 
Robert Giffien. It is indeed difficult to detect any single pro- 
position on which they are agreed. Lord Farrer regards the closing 
of the Indian mints for which he was largely responsible as a 
brilliant act of statesmanship attended with “a great promise of 
success.” Sir Robert Giffen curtly replies that Lord Farrer has 
“probably satisfied himself, in spite of what he says, of the 
unwisdom and danger of the step of closing the mints,” for it was 
“essentially mischievous.” Lord Farrer states that closing the 
mints was a step towards a gold standard for India. Sir R. Giffen 
answers that “the weight of Indian expert opinion, as far as I can 
_ judge, as to the desirability and even practicability of a gold 
standard for India is entirely against Lord Farrer.” Lord Farrer 
thus describes the present proposals: they mean 

‘* of course, a bimetallic arrangement approved by our Government, under which 
the existing relations between gold and silver shall be revolutionized, and that 
silver shall, in all the markets of the world, in London as well as elsewhere, be raised 
to more than twice its present gold value, and shall be maintained at that value 
by international agreement. In other words, our own gold standard, though not 
formally abandoned, is to have its value, in terms of silver, reduced by more than 
one-half, and this with the consent and by the action of our own Government,” 
Sir Robert Giffen on the other hand has the utmost contempt for 
this view that silver will be raised “ to more than twice its present 
gold value” by the adoption of a 153 to 1 ratio. In his judgment 
the “ position of silver is hopeless, as all experts in prices, who are 
not bimetallic agitators . . . have long recognized.” In fact the very 
honesty of many persons who hold Lord Farrer’s opinion is suspect 
to Sir R. Giffen who says :—“It is obvious, in fact, that many of 
the Silverites, who say silver ought to go up on bimetallism being 
restored, are like other speculators in an article which has hope- 
lessly been going down. They unite in saying it ought to go up 
because they have some to sell.” Has Lord Farrer any silver to 
sell? Has the present writer who hereby affirms that “ silver 
In insisting so much, then, on the progress of invention, &e., as causing a fall of 
prices in recent years to the exclusion of all reference to money conditions, 
monometallists give their case away. They assail that very portion of the 
bimetallist case where bimetallists have the authority of almost every economist 
who studied the history of prices prior to the recent controversies, and they 
weaken their general position by so doing. They should have attacked bimetal- 
list exaggerations only on this head, and not the general case of gold appreciation. 
Having written on the question of the fall of prices, not only before the present 
controversy began, but in anticipation of the fall of prices itself, my reasons for 
anticipating the fall being based mainly on monetary considerations, although 
the question of the progress of invention and multiplication of commodities was 
not, and could not be overlooked, I have special cause to regret that some of my 
monometallic friends, in their eagerness to overwhelm bimetallists, have treated 
every statement as bad which bimetallists used. This evident weakness in the 


monometallist arguments have been the main reason, I believe, why the bimetallic 
agitation has continued so long.” 
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ought to go up on bimetallism being restored” any silver to sell ? 
Should Sir R. Giffen have the requisite nerve to make such an 
accusation nominatim he will find himself in an awkward pre- 
dicament. 


These copious but conflicting oracles turned on by 
A Panic. The Times are, however, at one in predicting a panic 
as a consequence of the restoration of bimetallism, 
but again they violently disagree as to its cause. Lord Farrer’s panic 
would be the resultant of the revolutionary rise of silver to the pro- 
posed ratio, and Sir R. Giffen’s panic would be produced by the reso- 
lute refusal of silver to rise to any ratio. According to the latter, 
he has established “ the groundlessness of the assumption always 
made that the universal legislation of a legil ratio between gold 
and silver would make the market price conform to that ratio.” 
While Lord Farrer says that France and the United States could by a 
joint effort raise silver to “ more than twice its present gold value.” 
This is an advance, too, on the position he adopted as a Gold and 
Silver Commissioner when he desiderated a bimetallic league con- 
taining the United Kingdom and Germany, as well as France and 
the United States, to ensure a correspondence between the market 
rate and the adopted ratio. Lord Farrer’s present admissions will 
encourage the friends of silver throughout the world. In fact, he is 
moving foward the views of Mr. Bryan, who believes that his own 
nation can, single-handed, restore bimetallism to civilization. The 
hopes and fears of the Extreme Right and Extreme Left thus 
eventually mingle in happy unison, from which great benefits 
may flow to the world at large. In the meantime Lord Farrer 
and Sir R. Giffen should endeavour to compose their differences 
sufficiently to agree at any rate upon promoting parallel, and not 
mutually exclusive, panics. Perhaps in any case the public would 
prefer to be guided by an expert in the position of Mr. J. P. Hesel- 
tine, who is at the head of one of the greatest stockbroking firms in 
the City of London, rather than by a couple of retired civil servants 
who have possibly never been nearer the City than Printing House 
Square, and are obviously actuated by political motives. Lord 
Farrer says a rise of silver would cause a panic; Sir R. Giffen says 
the refusal of silver to rise would cause a panic; Mr. Heseltine 
says there would be no panic, and gives various reasons for his 
view which will appeal to the common-sense of our readers. 


The common-sense case against keeping the Indian 

7 See mints closed must, we think, appeal forcibly to every 
impartial man, while if authority is to replace 

arguinent the case is not weakened. We are continually reminded 
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that “business men” alone are competent to decide questions 
of currency, and where they can show knowledge of the 
question and have no supposed interest in perverting it we have 
no quarrel with this postulate, provided the term “business ” 
is used in an elastic sense to include all important sections of the 
community. We are certainly at one with those who affirm that 
the prejudices of bureaucrats such as Lord Farrer, Sir Robert 
Giffen,* and Sir James Westland—all excellent men who have no 
practical knowledge of any business—must not be permitted to 
dominate the greatest economic problem of the day. Their careers 
have been consumed in producing memoranda, statistics, or 
letters to The Times, and belonging, as they do, to the world of 
fixed salaries, they have never felt how cruelly the genuine pro- 
ducer—the man who produces something other than literature— 
is pinched. by the artificial depreciation of his produce. Indeed, 
so far as India is concerned, it is not merely the producer who is 
in revolt against the great contraction of the currency which was 
effected by a handful of officials in 1893, and which is undoubtedly 
responsible for some of the present disaffection in that coim- 
munity. We quoted last month from the crushing indictment of 
that policy pronounced by Mr. Yule, the Chairman of the Bank of 
Calcutta, at the last half-yearly meeting of that institution. This 
speech was boycotted by the London Press, although it came from 
the sacred lips of a banker, and we have not space to recapitulate 
it here, but we cannot refrain from once more calling the attention 
of those who are responsible for the welfare of India to Mr. Yule’s 
solemn warning :—“ Statesmen in England either cannot or will 
not understand the danger that threatens this country as a conse- 
quence of legislation which is most hurtful to the commercial com- 
munity and to all interested in manufacturing and agricultural 
industries. I think that the evils which the fanatical worship of 
the gold standard has brought upon us, and is likely to accentuate 
if unreasonably persisted in, are, after four years’ experience, 
established beyond controversy, and to leave matters as they are 
means, for the Government of India hopeless financial confusion, 
for the commerce of India a constant and ruinous impediment, 
for the tax-payers of India the prospect of heavy and unpopular 
burdens, and for the country as a whole a fatal and stunting 
arrestation of its development. Most of the words I have just 
spoken were made use of by the President of the Legislative 
Council at Simla on June 26, 1893, to show how essential it was 
for the good of the country to divorce the rupee from silver by 
closing the mints to the free coinage of silver. I think there are 

* Sir Robert Giffen in one of his moods has expressed an insulting contempt 
for the policy of closing uhe Indian mints. 

Vol. XXX. 25 
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few business men in India to-day who will not agree with me that 


the plan of averting these evils from the country has but aided and 
fostered them.” 


Mr. Yule gives the banking view of this impossible 
THE NATIVE 1 


View. policy. Mr. Forbes Mitchell, a merchant of forty 
years’ standing in Calcutta, shows in a few graphic 
sentences how the native is oppressed by it :—“I give one instance 


of many which came under my notice of how the closing of the 
mints is robbing the people of their savings. In the City of 
Allahabad I met a man who had come in from one of the most 
severely faimine-stricken districts, with silver jewellery weighing 
Rs. 2000, which in former times he could have sold for about 
Rs. 1,980; but, owing to the mints being closed, the silversmiths, 
who are the bullion merchants of India, had offered him only Rs, 33 
for Rs. 100 weight of silver, or only Rs. 660 for what cost the poor 
man Rs. 2,000. When I remonstrated with the silversmith his reply 
was, ‘What canI do? It is not I who wish to plunder the poor 
of their savings; it is the act of the Government, who have closed 
the mints, and will not coin silver jewellery into rupees; in these 
famine times silver ornaments areof no use to me, I cannot eat them.’” 
A native banker said to Mr. Forbes Mitchell: “ Last jute season I 
had to visit Mymensing in connection with the business of my firm, 
and I made the acquaintance of one landowner who had realized 
Rs. 35,000 for his crop of jute, and only the day before he had con- 
verted Rs. 15,000 from the Calcutta mint into ornaments and 
household utensils. When I pointed out the loss he had unwittingly 
incurred through his ignorance of the effect of the altered state 
of the law, you can imagine his surprise and indignation against 
the Government. The closing of the mints has been an excel- 
lent thing for Anglo-Indians and their home remittances, but it 
has been a serious matter for the starving millions of India.” 
There is, however, one consoling feature in the present deplor- 
able situation in India, viz., that only the more intelligent natives 
have yet discovered that their natural resort in times of stress, the 
mints, have been closed to them. The great mass of that densely 
inert population are not yet alive to the march that has been stolen 
upon them. Let us look to it that they never discover how we 
have tampered with their cherished hoards. Professor Ghosh’s 
rather alarming article emphasizes the risk we run. 


After the banking and native view we feel sure that 
THE PLANTERS’ 


Scene. our readers will desire to hear the opinions of 
another great section of the Indian community— 
—the planters. At a recent meeting of the United Planters’ 
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Association held at Bangalore (reported in the well-known Indian 
financial review bearing the reassuring name of Capital) :-— 


“Mr. G. L. Alworth, a well-known Travancore planter, the chairman of the 
last meeting, took occasion on the second day of the gathering to descant at 
some length on the action of the Indian Government in closing the mints, and 
as he carried the entire body of the delegates there present with him, it may 
be worth while to see if anything fresh can be gained from views in which no 
dissentient voice was raised on the other side. There is the more reason for 
listening to what the planters have to say now, as the association in question has 
been very cautious in arriving at an opinion at all. In 1893 the closing of the 
mints and the artificial enhancement in the value of the rupee were subjects 
which the planters brought up for discussion. A suggestion at the time, however, 
that a sub-committee should be appointed to draw up a memorial to the House of 
Commons on the financial policy of the Indian Government fell through, as it 
was felt not only that the financial experiment had not had a fair trial, but that 
the resolution was to a great extent on the wrong lines, as it reflected the 
opinion of planters within too limited an area.” 


In opening his present speech, however, Mr. Alworth observed :— 


‘* Matters have, however, materially changed during the past four years, and 
the position of produce has now become critical. What the planters of Southern 
India think on the matter is expressed in the following resolution :—‘t That the 
secretary be instructed to communicate with all the large producing associa- 
tions both of India and Ceylon, as also the Chambers of Commerce, with a view 
to ascertain their feelings on this question, and with the object of endeavouring 
to form a combination for the purpose of representing to the Secretary of State 
and the Houses of Parliament the critical condition of the producing industries 
of this country, and to forcibly point out that if the present policy is long con- 
tinued the export trade of India must seriously suffer, with the result that the 
final position of the Government of India will be worse than if it had never made 
the fatal blunder of tampering with the currency.’” 


Mr. Alworth impugned the wisdom of creating a scarcity rupee in 
the following terms :— 


“Although there have during the past four years been varying fluctuations 
both in the price of silver and that of the rupee, the general tendency of the one 
has been to fall and of the other to rise, until at last we have reached this posi- 
tion, that the price of silver has dropped to 258d. per ounce and the rupee has 
risen to an artificial value of 1s. 3;,d., whilst experts say it is likely to touch as 
high as Is. 4d., a difference between its artificial and real value of no less than 
Gd. in every rupee. Gentlemen, the Government is to be congratulated on its 
policy, in so far as regards its present and fleeting interests. But I am quite 
certain, as certain as I stand here, that if the present state of affairs continues 
much longer it will have far more cause for bitter regret than it ever had for 
congratulation, or than it ever would have had if it had had the courage to abide 
by the laws of political economy, and had not listened to the cry of interested 
services backed by its own difficulties. Do not think that I am blaming the 
services ; nothing is further from my thoughts. I look on the civil and military 
services of India as the two most magnificent services in the world ; their case 
is acruelly hard one, and their action has been perfectly natural. Had I had 
the honour to belong to one of them I should most certainly have joined them in 
the pressure they placed on the Government.” 


25* 
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Owing to the real gravity of the question, and to 

Brey van the remorseless suppression of all opinion that con- 
flicts with the prejudices of Lombard Street, which 

is the wen of the British Empire, our readers will endure, we feel 
convinced, a final extract from Mr. Alworth’s searching criticism. 
He says that the Government of India has adopted “a policy which 
has ended in placing on the produce of this country [India] a tax 
which now varies between 40 and 60 per cent., according to 
circumstances.” He asks :—“ Does any reasonable person suppose 
that, under the conditions of production nowadays, any country is 
able to face this terrible and crushing export duty ; for it is nothing 
else? Can we ourselves, who are now fighting with Brazil and 
China for our very existence in the markets of the world, long 
continue the battle under such a handicap? It is absurd to 
suppose it for a moment, and I say that the policy of the Govern- 
nent is a fatuous one, for it is killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. India is nothing if not an exporting country. She has 
practically no manufactures, and her exports are her life blood, her 
bones, her sinews, and her marrow. Gentlemen, I speak in the in- 
terest of the whole of the producing classes of India. I speak also in 
the interests of the Government of India itself; for I believe that if 
the present policy is long continued, such products as we have in 
which we compete with other silver-using countries must die a 
natural death from the heavy taxation imposed on them, and 
the enormous corresponding bounty given to those countries. 
Gentlemen, at the time of the closing of the mints I was much 
astonished that the mercantile communities of the great centres 
did not oppose the action of the Government, and combine in a 
remonstrance, even as they did when the cotton duties were im- 
posed. I presume what they desired was a stable exchange, that 
they were weary to death of the violent fluctuations therein which 
hampered their operations, and that they never imagined that 
the difference between the actual and artificial value of the rupee 
would assume such gigantic proportions. The experience of the 
past four years, however, has ‘proved that the rupee fluctuates as 
violently as ever, so that in this respect the merchant has been in 
no way benefited. Should the same fatal policy be continued, the 
experience of the next four years is likely to prove that the 
bounty given by India to other silver-using countries will go far 
to throttle any trade in which we compete with those countries. 
The merchant then will suffer more heavily than ever, and I there- 
fore believe we shall have them—the bankers and the Millowners’ 
Association—on our side, while I presume there can be no doubt 
that such bodies as the Indian Tea Association and the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association would join us in a remonstrance to the 
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Government of India or, better still, in a petition to the Secretary 
of State and the Houses of Parliament.” 


Finally we come to the greatest authority on mat- 
ters of Indian finance, Sir David Barbour, formerly 
financial member of the Viceroy’s Council. His 
recent letter to Sir William Houldsworth shows conclusively that 
in the interests of India alone we cannot afford to give the go-by 
to international bimetallism :—* It seems to me that he (Lord 
Farrer) is quite right in saying that the Indian mints were closed 
because ‘ the situation was intolerable, but the Indian Government 
would not have agreed to the closing of the Indian mints if an 
international bimetallic agreement could have been secured. That 
Government frequently expressed its opinion in favour of an 
international agreement for the use of silver and gold as standard 
money at the fixed ratio, and the failure of the Brussels Conference 
was the turning point in the controversy. Lord Farrer has always 
used his influence and his pen to prevent the making of an inter- 
national agreement, anc he must not be surprised if bimetallists 
hold that he and his friends are largely responsible for bringing 
about the situation which he justly describes as ‘intolerable.’” Sir 
David Barbour also indicates the mess the Indian Government are 


SIR 
DAvip BARBOUR. 


likely to find themselves in before long owing to their policy of 
artificially holding up “exchange.” 


‘‘Lord Farrer says that the Indian exchange is about Is. 4d. at the present 
time, and draws the inference that if the experiment is allowed to continue it will 
not be very long before a permanent exchange of Is. 4d. or upwards is established, 
Unfortunately I draw the opposite conclusion from the fact that the exchange is 
now a little Lelow 1s. 4d., and_hold that before many years we will see another 
disastrous collapse in the Indian exchange. If the exchange were Is. 4d. under 
normal conditions I should be disposed to draw the same conclusion as Lord 
Farrer, but the conditions do not appear to me to be normal, For some time there 
has been large borrowing in England by the Indian Council, and large borrowing 
by railway companies in London to meet expenditure in India. The drawings of 
the Indian Council, as announced in the financial statement for the current year, 
were short of the requirements of the year by quite £7,000,000 or £8,000,000, and 
so far, the actual drawings have not been in proportion to the reduced amount 
officially announced. For some time the drawings have been wholly suspended, 
and quite recently the current has been reversed and Rs, 1,000,000 has been sent 
out to India. As a consequence the exchange has artificially raised, and a severe 
reaction is inevitable. In 1893, when the Indian Council ceased to draw bills for 
atime, the exchange was maintained at 1s. 3jd. When the stimulous ceased it 
fell to about Is. ld. At the present time the artificial stimulus is stronger than 
it was in 1893, and the exchange is about Is. 3jd. There must be a fall, and it 
is quite possible that we may see exchange at Is. ld, again.” 


Nor has Sir David Barbour much doubt as to the wisest policy for 
the Indian Government to cultivate, and the Imperial Government 
will not lightly discard his counsel :—“I would greatly have pre- 
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ferred an international agreement for the use of both gold and 
silver to the closing of the Indian mints, and if a satisfactory agree- 
ment could be obtained at the present day I would prefer it to the 
continuance of the present experiment. I need hardly say that I 
know nothing of any proposals regarding an international agree- 
ment which are said to have been recently made to the Govern- 
ment of this country, and cannot say whether they are such as I 
would consider satisfactory or not.” The case against the accept- 
ance of Sir James Westland’s view appears to us to be about as 
complete as can well be imagined. He must be requested, after a 
decent interval, politely but firmly to reconsider his crude and ill- 
considered advice, or he must be overruled. The Home Govern- 
ment is ultimately responsible for the welfare and safety of India. 


The last victim of gold monometallism is Japan, 
Tur lst whose plight is thus described by the Yoko- 
hama correspondent of The Daily News—a paper 
which is not less rabid than its contemporaries in propagating 
the gospel of Lombard Street. The letter is accurately entitled 
“A Gloomy Outlook,” and is dated, Yokohama, August 20th. 
—‘Japan’s financial position is causing great uneasiness. The 
great fall in silver is interfering with trade, and as October, when 
the new gold standard is to go into operation, is not far off, Japan 
cannot profit by her exports as she would have done had the 
currency not been experimented with. Indeed, the prospect of 
Japanese mills supplying all the Far East with cottons is now very 
remote, as the factories erected in China can undersell the Osaka 
mills. Consequently in some quarters the gold standard is not 
greatly appreciated, and the exchanges are subject to the wildest 
rumours, one yesterday declaring that the Finance Minister had 
resigned, and that the currency would remain on its present basis.” 
By closing her mints against silver, and thus putting herself out of 
the industrial running in the Far East, Japan has fully compensated 
China for the injury the latter sustained during the war. 


visions At the opposite end of the world to Japan is 
Tye NEXT a country called Mexico, which has so far 
escaped the contagion of the gold standard, though 

it is understood that “financiers” are itching to do to her as they have 
recently done to Japan. At present, however, she continues to 
enjoy the silver standard, and so long as she remains in the enjoy- 
ment of it she is likely to be conspicuous among countries by her 
prosperity, to judge from a recent article in The Financial Times 
—a “gold” organ. Much is due to the admirable rule ot 
President Diaz, but consider her monetary conditions compared with 
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those of her competitors :—“ The very misfortunes which attach to 
her chief product, silver, so disastrous to her neighbours, are to her 
a god-send. The agriculturist, with but slightly increased expenses 
now receives two dollars where but a few years ago he received one. 
The immense potentialities of future exports have thus made every 
square foot of her territory more valuable, and offers to every pair 
of hands the prospect of steady employment. An era of rising 
prices set in with the closing of the Indian mints, and Mexico now 
enjoys the benefits that accrue to her as acheap producer. Instead 
of the misery and famine which aftlicts the peasant of our 
Eastern possessions, the peasant of Mexico is happy and 
content. Statistics show that in the last few years the 
opening for capital in Mexico has attracted millions of dollars from 
Europe and millions of dollars from the United States, and although 
the fall in silver renders more onerous the service in gold of the 
foreign debt, to think that such prosperity is compatible with any 
real difficulty in meeting the claims of her bondholders is to close 
one’s eyes to patent facts.” The writer indicates in a pregnant 
sentence the only danger ahead of Mexico. France, the United 
States, and India should note it :—* The only chech to her prosperity 
would be a rise in silver to anything like old figures should the 
Indian mints reopen or a bimetallic arrangement be come to by 
the chief commercial nations.” This means that the present low 
gold price of silver gives the Mexican exporter an artificial advan- 
tage in the shape of a bounty in the gold-using markets of the 
world, while it raises a corresponding tariff against imports into 
Mexico from gold-using countries. No wonder capital is flowing 
into Mexico, as it would into India if we reopened her mints and 
gave her the benefit of a stable par of exchange. The proposals of 
France and the United States offer such an opportunity. 
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NATIVE RHODESIA: A REJOINDER. 


An article on this subject appeared in the October issue of The 
Natronal Review, in which an olla podrida of misleading statements 
und ridiculous inferences has been served with so much assurance 
on the part of the writer, that it seems necessary to correct, without 
delay, any false impressions which the public may have absorbed 
from its digestion. 

Mr. Blake, its author, claims for himself the right to dogmatize 
and presume upon what appears to him to be the native policy 
of the Rhodesian Administration, and the treatment of the blacks 
by Rhodesian settlers, by virtue of his having been “all through 
the country just as the revolt was ripening; of having lived and 
travelled among .the natives, and of having seen the details of the 
treatment to which they were subjected.” I must claim for myself at 
least an equal knowledge of the relations between whites and blacks 
in that much-discussed and little understood region, as I have resided 
in Rhodesia for six years, during which period I have been brought 
into the most intimate contact with the natives, with the colonists, 
and with the Chartered Company’s officials, from the highest to the 
lowest ; and, on the basis of my six years’ experience, I unhesitat- 
ingly say that Mr. Blake’s attack comprises the most glaring example 
of swppressio veri, coupled with suggestio falsi, of rash statements, 
founded—let us hope—on ignorance, and of unfair insinuations, 
prompted, I strongly suspect, by disappointment, that it has ever 
been my lot to peruse. His indictment would be contemptible, were 
it not that highly-coloured incidents, such as he records, appeal in 
avery powerful way to those at home who have not the opportunity 
of visiting the scenes described, and of seeing with their own eyes 
the truth which he so systematically perverts. And it is because of 
this danger that I am tempted to point out the weak spots of his 
article, and to take the poison out of its sting, despite the fact that 
he has, rather unfairly, I think, tried to prejudice the integrity of 
anyone who may challenge his statements, by asserting that all evi- 
dence in favour of the Chartered Company must be tainted, and 
that “ people who stay out there any time—long enough to learn 
how things are done—tind themselves bound by interests they have 


formed, not to tell, and to make the best of it,’ 
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Do not, therefore, allow Mr. Blake’s uncorroborated assertions— 
which brand practically the whole of the colonists in Rhodesia, 
either as robbers, ravishers, and murderers themselves, or as aiders 
and abettors in robbery, rape, and murder—to be accepted as gospel 
truths, but suffer a few well-supported answers to dispel the uneasy 
sensation which the contemplation of such a picture must have pro- 
duced in every one’s mind who has studied it. 

Mr. Blake’s first “incident” is an unfortunate one. He, with 
four (nameless) men, and a (nameless) volunteer, who has just re- 
turned from a sortie, have a little conversation outside a bar. To 
the accompaniment of bad language the volunteer tells a tale, which 
would have justified his being confined for mental reasons: a tale 
of how he, with a party sent out to rescue some whites, in dis- 
obedience of orders, go to a distant ranche on some cattle foray, and 
en passant massacre eighteen or twenty innocent, unarmed, and 
friendly natives, mostly women and children, who happen to be hoe- 
ing mealies. I presume from the statement that the party started to 
the rescue of white men, that the affray, to which no date is assigned, 
took place during the first few days of the rebellion, for all white 
men outside Bulawayo had either been rescued or murdered within 
a fortnight of the outbreak. Is it possible, that at a time when the 
whole of Matabeleland was reeking with bloodshed, when every 
native within a radius of one hundred miles of Buluwayo was 
sharpening his assegai, when every native woman and child was 
crouching and trembling in the deepest recesses of the kraals, a 
party of Buluwayo volunteers (and a large party, too, for no detach- 
ment of less than fifty men ventured to distant ranches in those 
days), could come across a score or more of women engaged in the 
peaceful occupation of hoeing mealies ? 

Granted that they did so, does any intelligent being believe that 
such an act as the slaughter, in cold blood, of eighteen or twenty 
blacks, by fifty white men, could have been hushed up as Mr. 
Blake insinuates? Many of us have listened to the boasting of 
Rhodesian volunteers when just returned from sorties, and if, per- 
chance, the return journey has been made by way of a canteen, we 
have heard stories of prowess quite as striking as that retailed in 
this article, and I venture to say that most of us would have fol- 
lowed the course taken by Mr. Blake’s other four companions, and 
advised Trooper “Bill Adams” not to make a fool of himself, 
whether we were in league with the central power or not. But 
Mr. Blake quotes this case as a “sample of things done,” and so I 
re-quote it as a sample of his idiotic gullibility, for I do not choose 
to believe that he has been guilty of wilful misrepresentation. 

I pass over Mr. Blake's ruminations upon the manner in which 
speculators, farmers, and all others are tied hand and leg to the 
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Company, and dare not say what they see if it reflects upon the 
central power. ‘Those who choose to scan the columns of any one 
of the half-dozen newspapers published in Rhodesia, will satisfy 
themselves that the Chartered Company has no reason to complain 
of a lack of outspokenness on the part of her subjects, and that the 
hushing up of disagreeable incidents is not a process which can be 
easily conducted in Rhodesia. 

I pass to more serious things ; and first, to Mr. Blake’s strictures 
upon what he calls the slavery practised in Matabeleland and in 
most parts of Mashonaland. His charge is that contractors, as a 
general rule, throughout the country, used to engage Kaffirs for a 
period of three months, and induce them by ill-treatment to run 
away before the time came for paying them. That native com- 
missioners provided them with “ boys,” whom they guaranteed, and 
that the same treatment was meted out to these, and that as they 
were bound by their guarantee, the Native Commissioners resorted 
to force in order to obtain boys to replace those who had deserted. 
This system, says Mr. Blake, prevailed in the mining districts and 
throughout the country generally, and operated as a powerful cause 
of the rebellion. 

In answer to this, I first frankly admit that cases did occur, 
prior to the rebellion of 1896, in which a few low and dishonest 
prospectors ill-used their native employés, towards the end of their 
contracted terms, with a view of driving them away and so evading 
payment. ‘These men met with their own reward. What I do 
traverse is Mr. Blake’s insinuation that the Chartered Company in 
any way connived at such a practice through its native commis- 
sioners, that the custom was in any way widespread, and that the 
public, or employers of labour generally, employed these means or 
approved of them. 

Instances of this sort of treatment were rare, and public opinion 
was naturally unanimous in condemning a system, which must 
eventually have destroyed all hope of getting that labour which was 
so essential for the development of the mines. ‘The facts are that 
the Matabeles had never been used to work before, that induced by 
the prospect of gaining money, they entered upon contracts which 
speedily became irksome to them, and that for breaking these 
contracts they were, if detected, very properly punished under the 
Masters and Servants Act of the Cape Colony. ‘The same Act was 
applied most rigorously towards Employers, and those who treated 
Kaftirs with cruelty, or withheld their wages when due, were, upon 
conviction, punished with proper severity by the magistrates, and 
condemned by the consensus of popular opinion, as being the men 
who spoilt the labour market. 

A native Commissioner who drove natives to labour like cattle to 
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the plough, would not have retained his position a week, and I 
challenge Mr. Blake to bring forward a single authenticated case, 
in which such a practice was carried on with the knowledge of the 
authorities. 

As for the reluctance of natives to prosecute white men in the 
Magistrates Courts, my experience, which is not inconsiderable, 
shews that natives were only too ready to rush off to the Magistrates 
Court, upon the most frivolous ground of complaint. If any one 
will take the trouble to peruse the records of the local courts at 
Buluwayo, Victoria and Salisbury, he will there find abundant 
evidence, not only that native prosecutions were of the most frequent 
occurrence, but also that cruelty or injustice on the part of an 
employer towards his boys was punished with as much severity, as 
if the aggrieved parties had been themselves white men. 

But Mr. Blake has not given us a case in point: he contents 
himself with asserting that such a system was widespread and 
persistent. 

In Matabeleland, as in Natal, as in Basutoland, as in every native 
territory in South Africa, the native commissioner used to obtain 
boys for work through the medium of their chiefs. The mistake 
was made by the Government of employing Matabeles as police for 
the native department, and where cases of cruelty occurred, it was 
invariably due to these native police, who abused their power, and 
bullied their own brethren. The Company thought that, by giving 
to the Matabele policemen chosen from their own number, a far 
better understanding would exist between the Commissioners and 
the natives: the experiment proved a failure, and will never be 
repeated. 

Over the cattle question Mr. Blake comes terribly to grief. His 
charge is that the Company used the Hut Tax as a means of 
illegally confiscating, first the cattle of the natives, and then their 
mealies. In support of this contention he gives no cases, unless 
we are to regard the boasting of the fraudulent sergeant, who 
made £400 worth of mealies in two months, as corroborative 
evidence. 

Now in the first place the payment of the Hut Tax was never 
brought into force at all in Matabeleland. I “Mashonaland it was 
first introduced in 1893, and payment was almost invariably made 
in coin, any tendency on the part of the natives to part with their 
stock being discouraged, on account of the trouble involved in 
selling their beasts. In Matabeleland, at any rate, it is impossible 
that Hut Tax was collected either in cattle or in mealies, prior to 
the rebellion. What actually occurred was as follows :—After the 
occupation of the country in 1895, the cattle, which, with a few 


exceptions, had belonged to Lobengula, were taken by the Company 
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by right of capture in war. In this way some 80,000 or 90,000 
head of cattle became the property of the Company, and were 
branded with the Company’s brand. In December, 1895, that is to 
say three months before the outbreak of the rebellion, 40,000 head 
of cattle were given to the natives, and were distributed among them 
by the native commissioners, who visited each kraal, and appor- 
tioned to its inhabitants a number sufficient for their wants. Thus 
the natives became cattle owners, for the first time, in December, 
1895, and the few previous months, during which the distribution 
was being made, and they expressed themselves, in every case, as 
highly gratified at the generosity of the Company. But their 
gratification was short-lived, for early in 1896 came the rinderpest, 
brought on, said the witch-doctors, by the devilish machinations of 
the white men: the administration adopted the repressive measure 
of killing all infected herds, whether the property of natives or 
white men, and it was this, no doubt, which irritated the Matabele, 
and contributed to the rising in March. 

With regard to the mealies, I will draw Mr. Blake’s attention to 
the fact that, during 1896, thousands upon thousands of starving 
natives were fed in Buluwayo, by the Company, upon mealies which 
were costing from £10 to £15 per bag of 200 lbs. And it is these 
two acts of generosity upon the part of the Chartered Company 
towards the Matabele which have been so distorted by Mr. Blake 
as to appear in the light of a monstrous piece of plunder. 

I wish I could ignore that part of his article which touches on 
the relations between white men and native women; but as this 
portion of his attack is one which is likely to have perhaps the 
greatest weight with the public [ must lightly touch on it. He says 
that white men in Rhodesia keep black mistresses. This, I admit, 
has occurred frequently. The practice is most objectionable, and I 
do not defend it for an instant ; but let Mr. Blake point out a single 
country where the aborigines have been subdued, and where 
conquerors and conquered live side by side, which does not afford 
constant examples of this custom. But he goes further, and in 
highly-coloured terms he depicts the forcible violation of girls by 
the Chartered Company’s servants ; and here he has traversed the 
limits of fair speech, and it is difficult to restrain oneself in writing 
a reply. It is a base calumny to assert that the Chartered Com- 
pany’s servants, as a class, or that any other class of our community, 
carried on these practices. Brutes there have been (and brutes 
will always be found even in civilized England) who have com- 
mitted outrages on women; but to saddle so many hundreds of 
honest, manly colonists in Rhodesia with a horrible slur of this 
kind because base acts may have been perpetrated by a few of the 
lowest characters among them is cowardly and despicable, an d 
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Mr. Blake would do well to keep such opinions to himself in the 
presence of Rhodesians. 

As for the shame felt by native women at co-habitation with 
white men, I can, I am sorry to say, flatly deny its existence. 
Such girls were well treated as a rule, called themselves “ white 
women,” regarded their connection as a perfectly legitimate one, 
and themselves as having been raised in the social scale. 

One more remark on the general tenor of Mr. Blake’s article. 
From the 20th November, 1896, until the end of February 1897, a 
local commission was sitting in Buluwayo to take evidence with re- 
gard to the Chartered Company’s administration, for the purpose 
of the Parliamentary Select Committee. At this Commission the 
evidence of residents of all classes in Matabeleland was invited, 
and the treatment of the natives and their condition, before and 
after the Matabele war of 1893, was fully enquired into. Those 
who are curious to see what was divulged, may satisfy themselves 
by a reference to Blue Book C., 8547, British South Africa. How 
is it that Mr. Blake was not there to tender his evidence? Howis 
it that, actuated by this feeling of noble indignation at the atrocities 
daily being perpetrated upon innocent blacks, he did not appear 
and loudly denounce the Chartered Company’s native policy and the 
brutal Rhodesian settlers? And how is it that, in all the evidence 
taken—some of it given by men, who, as Mr. Blake, from his pro- 
longed residence in Matabeleland, must know, are anything but 
friendly disposed towards the British South Africa Company—not 
one word can be found as to the atrocities and outrages cited or 
darkly hinted at by him in The National Review? ‘In partner- 
ship with the Chartered Company !””—“ Community of interests! ” 
To anyone who has lived in the country the idea that people’s 
mouths are shut is truly ludicrous. To those whose lot does not 
carry them so far in their search for wealth, the auri sacra fumes, 
I suggest that they should enquire why it is that Mr. Blake stands 
alone, save for the authoress of Trooper Halkett, as the one bright 
champion of humanitarianism in these dark regions. 


Hueco Marsuaui Hote. 


THE WORKING OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
IN LABOUR DISPUTES. 


IN the sixties, seventies, and earlier eighties writers and speakers 
on the Labour Problem had high hopes of voluntary conciliation 
and arbitration. Though these hopes have not been fulfilled, they 
were genuine and not unreasonable. The voluntary, but syste- 
matic, arrangement of labour disputes by means of joint committees 
and other conciliation machinery was the ideal of a certain school 
of individualist thought then very much in vogue. It seemed a 
species of evolution—the natural outcome of collective bargaining; 
it promised to contribute to the survival of the fittest; it saved, 
money and kept people at work; above all, it was supposed not to 
interfere with private freedom, and was clear of the taint of that 
thrice detested thing—State interference. What more could the 
friends of humanity ask for? And, indeed, it may be admitted 
that, as an ideal, universal voluntary arrangement plus arbitration 
could not well be improved upon if only labour and capital would 
accept it. Truly it was a pleasant vision. Moreover, some real 
progress was made towards it. The Boards with which the names 
of Sir Rupert Kettle and Mr. Mundella are honourably associated 
did excellent work. So did others. It did not at one time seem 
rash to predict that their example would be effective, that their 
number would rapidly multiply, and England and Scotland be over- 
spread with a net-work of business-like bodies of masters and men 
settling their differences by the light of experience, common-sense, 
and self-restraint, and harmoniously working together in the 
interests of industrial: peace. 

If this bright dream seemed to some a little Utopian, it might 
at least have fairly been expected that the employers and workmen 
who had, in the Midlands and the North, made successful trial of this 
or that form of voluntary arrangement, would not abandon it. No 
one could be blamed for anticipating that conciliation machinery 
which had worked for years usefully and amid general approval 
would permanently stand the test of time, and might slowly, but- 
steadily, win converts and imitators. Yet even this moderate cal- 
culation has been too often disappointed. Not only have Concilia- 
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tion Boards failed to multiply and possess the industrial area, but 
various well-known and widely-quoted specimens of them have 
ceased to exist. The best rough test that can be applied to their 
success is found in the statistics of strikes and locks-out since 1889. 
The figures of the Board of Trade show that, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, voluntary arrangement has failed to bring us much 
if any, nearer to industrial peace than we were twenty years ago. 
The strike and the lock-out are always with us. If this failure were 
to be noted only in Great Britain there might be some use in 
attempting to explain it away. But the labour quarrels of the 
United States have been an even more remarkable object-lesson. 
The bloodiest and most disastrous of them have occurred within 
the last five years, and have shocked the world into attention. As 
for the British Colonies, I have been unable to discover there any 
example of systematic private conciliation or arbitration. I doubt 
whether any effective machinery of the kind has ever been set up. 
A leading employer of labour in New Zealand stated, in giving evi- 
dence there some years ago, that he could not recall a single instance 
in which a labour dispute in that colony had been settled by private 
arbitration. More or less this would be true of all the Colonies. 
In Europe, Conciliation Boards and other private voluntary 
machinery have never played any important part in the industrial 
life of the manufacturing countries of the Continent. Exceptions 
can be pointed to, as in Vienna. I speak of the rule. We read 
from time to time of intervention by an official conciliator—a Mayor 
here, a Minister there. But that is a different thing. The part 
played in Great Britain by private conciliation machinery is taken 
on the Continent by State tribunals, of which it may be said that 
they are more or less useful in minor differences, and more or less 
useless in larger conflicts. The famous Conseils des Prudhommes 
do not deal with what we usually mean by Labour disputes. 

The wide revival of spirit and combativeness amongst Trade 
Unionists, which began in 1889—the Dockers’ year—and is not 
yet everywhere exhausted, led to aseries of legislative experiments. 
Men felt that something—they did not quite know what—ought to 
be done. Strikes and locks-out not only seemed to happen every 
day, but had much more attention paid them than formerly. Timid 
people were alarmed, humane people were grieved, busy people 
interfered with, and even indifferent people annoyed. Moreover, 
middle-class public opinion was not now, as in an earlier generation, 
prepared to put all the trouble down to the desperate wickedness 
and hardness of heart of “Trade Union agitators : fellows who never 
did a day’s work in their lives,sir!” Politicians, like everyone else, 
agreed that something must be done. What? They caught at 
“conciliation.” It was a comfortable word. So in a dozen different 
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countries the years following the Dockers’ Strike saw Bill after Bill 
introduced, and Act after Act passed, most of them very much 
alike, nearly all destined to fail completely and be promptly for- 
gotten. Two or three have been of some limited use. Only one 
has effected what those who enacted it professed to want. No 
doubt some of these measures failed because, in sporting parlance, 
they were not “meant.” They were the merest crudities, hastily 
botched up to satisfy a passing demand, and forgotten as soon as 
the demand had died away. For the rest, the more serious 
attempts failed, wholly or almost wholly, for the same reason— 
they shrank from compulsion. It was so easy to provide machinery 
for disputants who might like to use it,so hard to insist upon their 
using it if one of them did not like. There were so many prece- 
dents for the former, for the latter almost none. Orthodox 
economists and philanthropic writers on labour questions were, 
without exception, against compulsion, and with them were ranged 
the business man and the victorious Trade Unionist. What won- 
der, therefore, if politicians—who are not specialists—were guided 
by the specialists and the manifest drift of expert opinion. 

No doubt it is difficult to make laws in advance of public 
demand, and more difficult still to enforce them. As for doing 
so against very strong public feeling, that of course is rightly 
impossible in a Democracy. Where feeling and opinion in a com- 
munity are strongly suspicious of and hostile to compulsion, an 
optional conciliation law may be better than none at all. Sucha 
law may save a tussle here and there; it may get people out of a 
squabble who have blundered into it hastily upon the merest 
impulse ; it may bring very stubborn combatants to a settlement 
when they are exhausted and brought to reason by weeks or 
months of hard fighting—when the mischief is done, that is. But 
where a public opinion is ripe and determined to substitute equit- 
able arrangement, i¢., fair arbitration, for industrial war, then 
optional conciliation laws are worse than none at all. They are 
the merest put-off. They soothe the public conscience ; they lull 
a healthy discontent; they tinker with a great business; and they 
leave a national evil very much where they found it. In England, 
France, and Massachusetts, such laws have scored just enough 
casual and minor successes to give legislators who do not want to 
go further an excuse for standing still. But if industrial peace is 
to be secured, then minor successes are not what is wanted. It is 
the great battles of Labour and Capital, leading as they do to waste, 
misery, and ruin, which have to be prevented, and which never 
will be prevented by impotent optional laws and the bleating of 
benevolent platform platitudes. Industrial war has its uses. 
Strikes and the fear of strikes have gained for Labour a multitude 
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of just concessions. The battles of masters and men will go on 
and perhaps should go on, until some better way of regulating the 
conditions of industry can be found. Is there no better way ?— 
that is the question. Private boards and optional statutes have 
failed to find one. The bright hopes they once excited are dead 
and buried. Si monumentum queris, circumspice. 

Here is an example of the mischief half-measures can do. In 
the Colony of New South Wales, as elsewhere, in 1891 public 
opinion cried out for peace. Unusual strikes had taken place; 
the workpeople had been badly beaten; the country had suffered 
loss. A Royal Commission was appointed, and drew up a very 
interesting report in favour of legislation. Mr. Barton, one of the 
ablest lawyers i in the country, appeared as the pilot of a Govern- 
ment Bill. The measure provided elaborate machinery. It went a 
step beyond most other Bills. It enabled one party to a labour 
quarrel to bring his adversary before the State Board or Court, and 
the tribunal to enquire into the difference. But there it stopped 
short. No tribunal had any power to enforce the award. Much 
was expected of this statute. Nothing whatever has come of it. 
Machinery which, at some cost, was set up to work it has since been 
pulled down. Strikes and locks-out go on in New South Wales as 
before, and are marked by a stubbornness and bitterness of feeling 
beyond anything shown in other Colonies. 

Meanwhile one of these Colonies was approaching the question 
in a very different way. The New Zealand Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Bill was drafted and circulated in 1891. Its recep- 
tion was the reverse of enthusiastic, and as the Government had its 
hands full at the time, it was postponed for a year. In 1892 it was 
pushed on in earnest. It provided a complete scheme for the 
adjustment of labour disputes between Trade Unions and employers. 
Of disputes between individual men and their masters, or between 
employers and bodies of men not legally associated, it took no 
notice. This exclusion was grounded on the belief that such dis- 
putes were neither large nor stubborn enough to call for State 
interference; moreover, how could an award be enforced against 
nebulous clusters and mere shifting groups of units ? 

To deal with Union conflicts local Boards of Conciliation were to 
be set up, composed of equal numbers of masters and men with an 
impartial chairman. At the request of any party to an “ industrial 
dispute ” the District Board could call the other parties before it 
and. hear, examine, and award. It was armed with the fullest 
powers for taking evidence and compelling attendance. Its award 
however, was not to be enforceable by law, but was to be only a 
friendly recommendation to the disputants. In case these, or 
some of them, refused to accept it they mizht appeal to the Court 
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of Arbitration, a tribunal consisting of a judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting with two assessors, one selected by Associations of 
Employers, the other by Federations of Trade Unions. The Court 
was neither to be fettered by precedent nor appealed from on any 
pretext. It was to settle its own procedure and hear any sort of 
evidence that it chose to call for or listen to. If all the parties 
before it so wished, they might appear by counsel, but not other- 
wise. 

Now that the Act is in operation, the assessors are paid a 
moderate daily fee when actually sitting; the judge gets no 
addition to his ordinary salary. The trio are appointed for three 
years, and, in default of crime or insanity, can only be removed by 
statute. After enquiry into any industrial dispute the Court gives 
its award. This can be either legally enforceable or not, as it thinks 
advisable. If it is to have legal force, it is filed in the Supreme 
Court and then has the weight of an ordinary submission to an 
award. That is to say, either party to it can, by leave of a judge, 
get an order exacting a penalty for its breach. The penalty, be it 
noted, is not to exceed £500 in the case of any individual employer 
or Trade Union. Should a Union’s funds be insufficient, each mem- 
ber is liable to the extent of not more than £10. Costs are in the 
Arbitration Court’s discretion. 

The right to elect the Conciliation Boards and the Assessors of 
the Arbitration Court belongs to such Unions of masters or workers 
(men or women) as may register under the Act. Associations 
which do so become virtually corporations with power to hold land 
to sue and be sued, and to recover dues from their members, 
One of the first proceedings, in pursuance of the Act, was a success- 
ful action by a Trade Union to recover fees from a defaulting 
member. 

A noteworthy feature of the statute is a provision for the filing 
in the Supreme Courts of contracts embodying working conditions 
agreed upon by employers and Union. These documents, called 
Industrial Agreements, are, when filed, binding for the period 
mentioned in them, provided it does not exceed three years. Of 
these more anon. 

The Bill was drafted early in 1891. It did not become law until 
towards the end of 1894. Before getting on to the Statute Book 
it had to be passed three times by the Lower House of Parliament. 
Twice the Upper Chamber “amended” it by striking out all the 
parts relating to compulsion and the Arbitration Court. During 
these conflicts the Bill had to run the gauntlet of a General 
Election. This successfully endured, it was accepted, and, after 
- much slow and troublesome setting-up of machinery, and clearing 

away of small obstacles, it came into operation about twoyears ago. 
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During the three years and a half in which its fate was in suspense, 
it neither roused the least enthusiasm nor attracted very much 
public attention. There was plenty of political excitement in those 
years, but not about the Industrial Arbitration Bill. It did not 
awaken a tithe of the interest and energy expended over a Bill for 
closing shops on one half-holiday in each week. Only once in 
Parliament was a debate upon it listened to by half the House. 
At the outset the larger newspapers either violently condemned or 
threw cold water upon it. After a while two or three of them came 
round to express guarded approval. The employers were antagonistic 
throughout. That vague element in every community, “the general 
public,” was not interested in its fate. A Referendum during the 
first two years of its career would, I think, have shown an adverse 
vote. Only the Trade Union leaders studied its provisions, con- 
cluded to support it, and did so without flinching. Apart from the 
ordinary sparring of debate, the line taken by the Opposition was 
to accept the Conciliation and reject the Compulsion. Most of 
their speeches in the Lower House, where they were in a minority 
showed tact and moderation. Two or three of them, notably their 
present Leader, supported the measure. Few people, either in or out- 
side Parliament, expected that the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill, would be adopted. Its most energetic opponent said in 
debate, quite sincerely, that the Bill was a sham—*“no man was 
insane enough to believe that it would become law.” 

The explanation of the stubbornness with which its framer 
refused all compromise lay in the conviction that a half-measure 
would be worse than none. During the debates upon it example 
after example was cited of the inefficiency of optional laws in other 
countries. In particular the New South Wales Act was freely quoted 
as a shocking example. Either let the State take possession of the 
whole arena and make adjustment its own business, or let it relin- 
quish the effort to private conciliators; either do it thoroughly or 
let it alone. Such was the oft-reiterated burden of the speeches in 
support of the Bill. ‘To the repeated question—how could such a 
statute be worked and enforced? they answered—it could be worked 
by judicial common sense, and enforced by moderate penalties and 
the respect always paid to the law of the land in a law-abiding 
community. How otherwise could a factory law be enforced ? 
But, urged the objectors, what Court could oblige an employer to 
carry on a business against his will? Answer—None; but a Court 
could tell an employer that if he carried on his business it mvst be 
under certain conditions, and could keep him to them. Would 
not the workmen revolt in mobs at every unsatisfactory decision ? 
The Labour Members steadily and confidently scouted such a 
notion. “Frankly, the Bill is but an experiment,” said the 
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Minister in charge, “ but it is an experiment well worth the trying. 
Try it, and if it fail, repeal it!” Very much in that temper 
Parliament allowed it to become law, and turned to more engros- 
sing and less visionary matters. 

For a few months it was probably the only Act of the kind on 
any Statute Book. Then the South Australian Parliament passed a 
somewhat similar measure drafted four years before and pushed 
through by the Premier, the Hon. C. C. Kingston, who may fairly 
claim the honour of being the pioneer of State Arbitration in 
Australia. Mr. Kingston’s Act may yet have an active and useful 
career, but up to the present time, from various causes, only one or 
two attempts have been made to employ it. 

Meanwhile the New Zealand system was getting under weigh. 
Rules were made for working it, and the Unions of workmen and 
employers were invited to register. Of the Trade Unions some 
seventy came in. The employers generally held aloof, in some 
cases because they did not wish to appear to countenance the Act, 
in others, probably, from a mistaken impression that by holding 
back they might remain outside its scope and operation. The 
Act, however, had been so drawn that non-registration on either 
side did not limit the jurisdiction of its boards or court. Any 
master or any Trade Union, registered or unregistered, could be 
brought into court if he or it were a party to a Labour dispute, 
The object of registration was chiefly to provide a basis for the 
election of the Conciliation Boards and the assessors of the 
Arbitration Court. By not registering, Unions simply lost the right 
of voting for these. In districts where no Unions registered, the 
Governor in Council nominated the conciliators or arbitrators 
required. It would have been better in many ways had this 
nomination not been needed. But if the Act continues to be used 
it seems pretty certain that the employers will gradually organize 
for the election of delegates. The first employers’ association to 
register was a Federation of Master Bootmakers. Between them 
and the associated Unions of their workmen a very troublesome 
and doubtful negotiation was impending. The currency of a 
statement under which both sides were working was nearing its 
end. Acute differences of opinion existed about many of its 
details—such differences as are found in the boot trade every- 
where. Before the delegates of masters and men met in conference 
to discuss the revision of the statement they were inspired with the 
happy thought of binding themselves to submit any points they 
might fail to settle to the adjustment of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. An industrial agreement to that effect was drawn 
up, signed by both sides, and duly filed in the nearest office of the 
Supreme Court. This happened about two years ago, and was 
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the beginning of a series of references which now number some 
sixteen. Small as such a number may seem to English eyes, it 
bids fair to establish a well-defined custom in New Zealand, and 
has already strengthened the position of labour there. Sixteen 
are not many, but then they comprise the whole of the important 
Labour disputes chronicled in the Colony since the Act got fairly 
to work. The trades concerned have been the bootmakers, seamen, 
goldminers, tailors, coalminers, bakers,furniture makers, builders, and 
painters. During that time there have been virtually no strikes or 
locks-out. One strike did, indeed, precede the first settlements, 
but it was ina district to which the machinery of the Act had 
not then been extended, and where the strikers appeared to 
be in genuine ignorance that they might appeal to such a law. 
Finally they did appeal, and the Arbitration Court settled the 
matter. 

Into the details of the cases referred and disposed of, I shall go 
as little as possible. Indeed, all the details are not in my posses- 
sion. To the student it seems rather unfortunate that no full and 
authoritative reports of the cases are kept. One is remitted to the 
local newspapers, whose accounts naturally vary very much both 
in length and lucidity. From these, and from official copies of 
some of the awards, one is able, however, to follow the working of 
the system fairly closely. The most surprising point so far, per- 
haps, is the absence of mischief from technical flaws and hitches. 
One occurred at the outset, and a short Amending Act had to be 
passed to cure it. Out of twelve cases settled the Conciliation Boards 
have arranged three entirely,and three others almost entirely. That 
is to say, the Board concerned managed to adjust most, but not all 
of the points in dispute. Oneor two of them remained unsettled 
and had to be referred to the final Court. Or it happened 
that of several employers one or two stood out against accept- 
ing a Board’s award, and so the case against these had to be 
taken to the superior tribunal. On one occasion, out of twenty- 
four employers who constituted one side to a dispute, all but one 
accepted the settlement recommended by the Conciliation Board, 
before which they had been cited by a Union of painters. The 
solitary recusant therefore appeared in due course before the 
judge and the two assessors and was bidden to conform. 

In three instances, as I have said, the course suggested by a 
Conciliation Board has been taken by all parties and the conflict 
has at once come to an end. One would fain hope that the pro- 
portion of cases thus quickly terminated will gradually increase, 
It seems likely that the Arbitration Court will usually support and 
emphasize the suggestions of the Boards. In one rather important 
case, however, decided in May last, certain ship-owners appealed 
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to the Court with success against two of the points in a Board’s 
recommendations. 

As to the questions arbitrated upon, they have already included 
most of the hard nuts which students of labour conflicts know so 
well. Among them are hours of labour, holidays, the amount of 
day wages, the price to be paid for piece-work, the proportion of 
apprentices, the facilities to be allowed to Trade Union officials for 
interviews with their men, the right of employers to engage non- 
Unionists, the policy of employers in refusing to engage Unionists, 
the conduct of Unionists in refusing to work side by side with 
“free” labourers, and pressure exerted by employers upon workmen 
to induce them to join a private benefit society. I need not weary 
your readers with a catalogue of the many minor and technical 
points which have come up for consideration. 

In dealing with the highly difficult point of demands by Unions 
for the exclusion of non-Union labour from this or that industry, 
the Court has so far avoided any attempt to apply one hard-and- 
fast rule to all cases. What it has done is this. Where the 
practice of an employer in the past has been to work his factory 
entirely with Union labour it has ordered him to continue to give 
a preference to competent Unionist applicants for vacant places. 
When, however, such applicants do not offer themselves the Union 
is commanded not to object to the engagement of outside men. 
In other cases, however, where Unionists have failed to prove a 
past agreement or custom to employ only Union labour the Court 
has been satisfied to prohibit the employers from discriminating 
against Unionists when taking on fresh men. One may point out 
that in an industry where the price and conditions of labour are 
fixed from time to time by legal awards, the object of employing 
non-Unionists by preference ceases to be apparent. 

It may be mentioned that a New Zealand employer cannot take 
himself outside the Act by discharging all his Union hands, or 
even by pleading that having gradually ceased to engage Unionists 
he has none left in his employ. The Arbitration Court has decided 
that in such cases it will still have jurisdiction. For the rest its 
decisions may not be appealed against, or be quashed by any other 
tribunal, nor may proceedings in it be removed into any other 
Court on any pretext whatsoever. 

Certain not unfriendly Trade Unionist critics have seen danger 
in that part of the statute which makes Trade Unions corporate 
bodies with the right to sue and be sued. They fear lest resolute 
and wealthy employers might harass these Unions by costly litiga- 
tion in the ordinary law courts. The best answer is that the por- 
tion of the Act referred to is optional: the Unions can please 
themselves about becoming corporate bodies for general purposes, 
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What is not optional is that they and their members are liable for 
costs and penalties incurred in connection with proceedings under 
the Arbitration Act. 

So far, then, the Act has sailed along smoothly. It has been 
fortunate in the high character and legal ability, in the tactful and 
kindly disposition of the President of the Arbitration Court, Mr. 
Justice Williams. The absence of formality from the proceedings 
has saved it from being swamped by a load of costs, or stranded on 
the barren sands of technical objections. The Trade Unions have 
shown marked sense and discrimination both in their choice of 
battle-grounds and in accepting certain awards which have been in 
part very unpalatable. Employers have been reasonable in their 
attitude, and they, too, have more than once accepted cheerfully 
awards by no means to their liking. On certain occasions the 
parties have bound themselves by industrial agreement to work 
under the Court’s award for a specified time—say two years. The 
greater the use made of these agreements the less will be the 
friction and the more will the Act do in thecause of genuine industrial 
peace. One of the chief advantages to an employer of a system of 
periodic awards is that for the time he can make his calculations 
on an ascertained basis. He knows where he is. It will be urged, 
doubtless, that until someone or some body of men has refused to 
obey a compulsory award and been forced to the knees by legal 
process, the strength of the Act will not have been thoroughly 
tested. Might it not, however, be argued that the true strength of 
the Act is being shown by the absence of such incident? At any 
rate, the growth of a habit of peaceful acceptance of awards holds 
out the best hope of ultimate success for this system of legal awards. 
At present even the Act’s author cannot pretend to regard this as 
certain and assured. All that can truthfully be claimed is that so far 
the Act is doing all that could be hoped and much more than was 
generally expected. It has steered its course without accident 
between the Scylla of sweeping and intolerable awards, and the 
Charybdis of technical subtlety and legal delay. It has been lucky 
in a friendly Legislature, a first rate President, and a general desire 
on the part of the public to give it a fair trial. 

I propose to deny myself the luxury of speculating upon the 
possibility of applying the New Zealand system to other countries. 
It is tempting enough just now, for these are days when the 
Labour problem is not only “in the air,” but on the earth, and 
when in the estimation of newspaper readers the battles of Capital 
and Labour almost hold their own with sport, crime, and frontier 
wars as items of daily news. But the shoemaker should stick to 
his last, and it is not for me to sermoniz2 upon the economic 
wants of other anc greater communities. Apart from these, the 
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very nature of a Compulsory Arbitration Act demands, as a con- 
dition precedent to it, not only that a community shall generally 
desire to see it made trial of, but that either Labour or Capital shall 
be ready and willing to invoke it. Most employers in most coun- 
tries may be expected to object resolutely to any such experiment. 
The average employer submits to interference when he must, and 
not otherwise. Compulsory Arbitration, therefore, is likely to have 
to wait until Trade Unionists are reconciled to it. Nevertheless, I 
am very thoroughly convinced of the righteousness of the system and 
its fitness for any community where the State is exercising large 
powers of control over industry. The details of industry cannot 
be regulated by statutes and inspectors alone. Something much 
better informed, much more elastic, with more give-and-take about 
it is required. May not this yet be found in Conciliation Boards, 
equipped with a knowledge of business, and Arbitration Courts 
armed with legal authority? It would be State interference, of 
course. But there is more than one kind of State interference, and 
such tribunals as these would, at any rate, be removed from the 
influence of those “emotional politicians with sensational notions 
about property,” who loom so large ina certain class of leading 
articles. 


W. Pemper REEVEs. 


LIFE OF TENNYSON. 


Everyong, I presume, has read the deeply interesting volumes in 
which Lord Tennyson has paid most appropriate homage to the 
memory of his father ; and the life has probably suggested to most 
of us some comments upon the familiar poetry. A remark reported 
by Tennyson’s old friend, Jowett, is a useful warning against over- 
ambitious attempts in that direction. “There was,” said Tennyson, 
“one intellectual process in the world of which he could not even 
entertain an apprehension—that was” (the process which created) 
“the plays of Shakespeare.” If Tennyson could not imagine the 
Shakespearian intellect, it is impossible for people of prosaic minds 
even to guess at the Tennysonian. The most obvious of his merits 
is the most tantalizing to a would-be explainer. It is especially 
difficult, as he observes, and as other people have observed before 
him, to be “at once commonplace and poetical”; to find the one 
incomparable and magical phrase for the thought which has been 
trying to get itself uttered for centuries. There are interesting 
accounts in these volumes of the way in which some of Tennyson’s 
most perfect passages sprang from accidental phrases, “rolled 
about ” in his mind; but phrases may roll about in some minds 
fora very long time to very little purpose. Leave a phrase to 
simmer in your memory ; brood over it, let it crystallize into form 
in your mind, and the feat will be done. It will, that is, if your 
mind is Tennysonian; but there is the mystery. One trivial 
example comes home to the Alpine traveller. He has seen and 
tried for years to tell how he is impressed by his beloved scenery 
and annoyed by his own bungling whenever he has tried to get 
beyond arithmetical statements of hard geographical facts. And 
then Tennyson, who was never in his life more than 7,000 feet 
above the sea, just glances at the Monte Rosa from the Cathedral 
at Milan, and in a four-line stanza gives the whole spirit of the 
scene to perfection. It does not seem fair, but if justice supposes 
an equal distribution of abilities, the world is not remarkable for 
fairness. Tennyson’s superlative skill in this art is too conspicuous 
and too universally acknowledged to justify more than a passing 
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recognition of an undeniable truth. And, perhaps, criticism of 
really great and familiar poetry should be mainly reserved for the 
select few who may without arrogance claim to be more or less of the 
same spiritual order. One may, however, say something 
upon various points suggested by this biography, and especially as 
to the audience which first listened to the new poetical revelation, 

I will begin with a few words as to my own experience in regard to 
that matter. Tennyson had already made his mark when I was 
a schoolboy ; and when I was at college all youths who professed a 
literary turn knew the earlier poems by heart. Ebullient Byronism 
was a thing of the past. There was no longer any need for the 
missionary zeal which had taken Cambridge men of an earlier 
generation to propagate the worship of Shelley at Oxford. “ Chatter ” 
about that luminary was already becoming commonplace ; a mere 
repetition of accepted poetical orthodoxy. Admiration of Browning, 
though it was beginning, implied a certain claim to esoteric 
appreciation. But Tennyson’s fame was established, and yet had 
not lost the full bloom of novelty. It was delightful to catch a 
young man coming up from the country and indoctrinate him by 
spouting Locksley Hall and the Lotos Eaters. In Memoriam 
had just appeared when I was a freshman—Tennyson became Poet 
Laureate in my first term—and Maud came out the year after I 
had graduated. Anyone who cares to know by contemporary 
evidence how Tennyson's poetry affected the young men of 
that period may turn to the essays of George Brimley, a man 
of fine taste, who died prematurely, and who, as librarian of 
Trinity, gave utterance to the correct sentiment of Tennyson’s old 
college. Tennyson, he declares, is doing for us of the nineteenth 
century what Shakespeare and Chaucer did for the England of 
their own days. He spoke for the civilized part of University 
society: Tennyson’s friends, Thompson (afterwards master) and 
W. G. Clark, the editor of Shakespeare, were conspicuous in that 
exalted region; and the younger generation all accepted the 
Tennysonian faith as that becoming enlightened persons. I 
only followed my companions when I tacitly assumed that 
“poet” was a phrase equivalent to “Tennyson.” The enthusiasm 
no doubt was partly obligatory; to repudiate it would have been 
to write oneself down an ass ; but it was also warm and spontaneous. 
For that one owes a debt of gratitude to the poet not easily to be 
estimated. It is a blessing to share an enthusiasm, and I hope, 
rather than believe, that modern undergraduates have some 
equally wholesome stimulus of the kind. I do not think that we 
of the older generation have changed our estimate of Tennyson’s 
merits, even though our “enthusiasm” may have subsided into a 
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more temperate warmth of approval. I mean, however, our estimate 
of the old poems. One could love them without putting the later 
works on the same level. Some readers were sensible of a consider- 
able difficulty in that matter. The first series of Idylls of the King 
appeared in 1859. This volume at once extended Tennyson’s 
popularity beyond all previous limits. Ten thousand copies 
were sold in the first week ; hundreds went off monthly; Tennyson 
made such a success in the merely bookselling sense as to rival 
Scott, Macaulay, and Dickens. The success, too, was as marked, if 
judged by some higher tests. Thackeray wrote in “a rapture of 
gratitude” to acknowledge the greatest delight that had ever 
come to him since he was a young man. The Duke of Argyll 
reported that even Macaulay had been conquered, and predicted, 
truly enough, that many would appreciate the new poems who 
had failed to appreciate the old. Mr. Gladstone welcomed the 
Idylis in the Quarterly, and Jowett wrote as enthusiastically 
as Thackeray. These judgments, too, are still repeated, and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s recent volume upon Tennyson contains a long 
commentary, which, if more discriminative, is still cordially 
reverential. I have conscientiously tried to enlighten myself 
by studying it, but even a knowledge that one ought 
to be enthusiastic is a different thing from enthusiasm. Not to 
recognize the wonderful literary skill and the exceeding beauty of 
many passages would, of course, imply more stupidity than any- 
one would willingly admit; but I am afraid that from the publica- 
tion of the Zdylls I had to admit that I was not quite of the 
inner circle of true worshippers. I am glad to shelter myself to 
some extent behind high authorities. Edward FitzGerald con- 
fessed when the Holy Grail appeared (in 1870) that he was 
inclined to prefer the old Lady of Shalott method of dealing 
with the Round Table to the elaborated epic poem. He supposed 
that a bit must be wanting in the map of his brain, but anyhow, 
while feeling “ how pure, noble, and holy ” the work was, he passed on 
to where the old Lincolnshire farmer drew tears to his eyes. He got 
back to “substantial rough-spun nature,” and felt that the “old 
brute ” was “a more pathetic phenomenon” than the Knights of 
the Round Table. This is only, as he explains, one of “ old Fitz’s 
crotchets ” (and it may be said incidentally that FitzGerald’s letters, 
crotchety or not, are among the best things in these volumes). Mr. 
Ruskin, on the appearance of the first Jdylls, puts virtually the 
same point in more formal language. He thinks that “ the true task 
of the modern poet” should be to give the intense, masterful, and un- 
erring transcript of an actuality.” He is not sure, he confesses, that 
he does not “ feel the art and finish in these poems a little more than 
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he likes to feel it.” Upon this Lord Tennyson makes an interest- 
ing remark. The Jdylls, he tells us, were not carefully elaborated. 
“ Guinevere and Elaine were each written in a few weeks, and hardly 
corrected at all.” The poet, of course, had been long brooding 
over them; and many phrases had come to him from accidental 
suggestions, and gone through a slow incubation; but the actual 
execution was rapid. This, however, does not quite meet the 
criticism It is not a question, I fancy, of the elaboration of the 
language, but of the vividness and spontaneity of the thought to 
be elaborated. The art becomes obvious, because Tennyson seems 
not so much to be inspired by an overmastering idea as to be 
looking about for appropriate images to express certain ethical and 
religious sentiments. He has obviously seen the Northern farmer 
with his own eyes; he has only contrived his knights, who never 
seem to me to be clothed in real flesh and blood. Jowett remarks 
that the “allegory in the distance greatly strengthens, also elevates, 
the meaning of the poem.” To me, I humbly confess, “ allegory,” 
rightly or wrongly, means nuisance. The “ meaning” which it 
sticks on to a poem is precisely what the poem cannot properly 
“mean.” The old Morte d Arthur, as it appeared with the charm- 
ing old setting, was one of the poems which we all knew by 
heart. One of the charms was surely that the behaviour of the 
persons was delightfully illogical and absurd. Rather, perhaps, 
it took one to the world in which true logic demands illogical 
behaviour. Things take place there according to a law of 
their own, which is the more attractive just because it is pre- 
posterous and apparently arbitrary. When Sir Bedivere throws 
Excalibur into the lake, the whole proceeding is, as indeed Sir 
Bedivere very properly perceives and points out, contrary to all 
common sense. His reluctance gives us warning that we have got 
into the world governed by phantastic laws. Throwing a sword into 
a lake does not, within ordinary experience, produce a barge occupied 
by three queens with crowns of gold ; just as shooting an albatross 
does not, as a rule, produce a dead calm and death of a ship’s crew 
by thirst. But though things of dreamland follow laws of their 
own, it has laws, and they ought to be observed when once you 
get there. The “Ancient Mariner” was ridden by a nightmare, and 
all things happened to him according to the genuine laws of the 
nightmare world. Arthur’s Round Table was a dream of the 
medieval imagination, and the historian of its adventures should 
frankly put himself in the corresponding attitude of mind. It lends 
itself admirably to represent the ideals which were in the minds 
of the dreamer, and therefore unconsciously determined the 
constitution of the imaginary world. But when the personages, 
instead of obeying the laws of their own world, are converted into 
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allegory, they lose their dream reality without gaining the reality 
of ordinary life. The arbitrariness especially ceases to be delight- 
ful when we suspect that the real creatures of the fancy have 
become the puppets of a judicious moralist. The question, What 
is the meaning ? throws one’s mind out of gear. When Sir Bedivere 
made his second appearance somebody asked Tennyson whether the 
three queens were not Faith, Hope, and Charity. The poet replied 
that they were, and that they were not. They might be the Virtues 
orthey might be the Three Graces. There was, he said, an “allegorical, 
or perhaps rather a parabolic, drift,’ in the poem; but he added 
there was not a single fact or incident in the Jdylls which might 
not be explained without any mystery or allegory whatever. This 
explanation may be very satisfactory to some readers, and if they are 
satisfied, their state is the more gracious; but I humbly confess that 
so soon as genuine inhabitants of Fairyland can be interpreted as 
three virtues or three graces, they cease to fascinate me. In the 
Holy Grail the mystical purpose is most distinctly avowed. We 
are told to learn what it means by studying the visions of Sir Per- 
cival, and his “ subsequent fall and nineteenth century temptations.” 
The result of my study is that the visions are turned into waking 
shams, and leave a residuum of edifyingsermon. The intrusion of 
the nineteenth century is simply disenchantment. If I want to be 
moral, I should get much more instruction out of Mme. Bovary or 
some other “ masterful transcript of actuality ” than out of Tristram 
and Iseult, and if I want to be romantic, the likeness of King Arthur 
to the Prince Consort takes all the vigour out of the prehistoric 
personage. The Prince Consort, no doubt, deserved Tennyson’s 
profound respect; but when we find him masquerading among 
the Knights of the Round Table, his admirable propriety of 
behaviour looks painfully like insipidity and incapacity for his 
position. 

This line of criticism is, of course, very obvious; and, I admit, 
may be simply a proof of the critic’s unsuitability. I desire simply 
to mark the historical fact that the publication of the IJdylis 
marks the point at which some disciples were sensible of a partial 
refrigeration of their zeal. The old Tennysonian power was not 
extinct ; many of the poems up to the last had all the old exquisite 
charm, and the older poetry never lost it. But from this time a 
certain class of admirers—perhaps the duller class—felt that they 
dwelt in the outer court, and that they could not enter the inmost 
shrine with befitting reverence. It was not, I must add, in my 
case at least, any objection to the combination, as it is called, of 
philosophy with poetry. “Your poetry,’ as Jowett said to 
Tennyson, “has an element of philosophy more to be considered 
than any regular philosophy in England.” It is, he adds, “ almost 
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too much impregnated with philosophy,” although this again 
“will be to some minds its greatest charm.” Tennyson himself 
was amused by discovering that he had been talking Hegelianism 
without knowing it. The fact is, I take it, that poetry in a mind 
of great general power, not only may be, but cannot help being, 
philosophy. Philosophy itself, it may be plausibly urged, is really 
poetry expressed bythe cumbrous methods of dialectical formule. It 
labours painfully to put together ostensible reasons for the truth of 
the conceptions of life and the world which are directly presented 
in the poetic imagery. ‘Tennyson’s philosophy would have been 
present, though not consciously indicated, if he had simply recast 
the Arthurian legends in the spirit of the original creators. Nor 
will I argue that dislike to allegory is anything better than a 
prosaic prejudice, or, perhaps, an application of some pretentious 
westhetic canon. Perhaps, indeed, the allegorical form was not so 
much the stumbling-block as the philosophical or ethical system 
itself which was meant to be adumbrated. Or rather, for that, 
I think, is the true account, we who fell off disliked a philo- 
sophy which required to be insinuated through an allegorical cloth- 
ing. We were going through an intellectual crisis; and if we 
exaggerated its importance, Tennyson, at least, as many other 
utterances prove, and as his memoirs show most convincingly, 
was equally impressed by the greatness of the issues. But for that 
reason, we (I repeat that by “ we” I only mean the wicked) wanted 
something more downright and dogmatic. A religious philosophy 
which hides itself behind mythical figures and vague _personifi- 
cations of abstract qualities; which can only be shadowed forth 
and insinuated through a rehabilitated romance, seemed inadequate 
and even effeminate. We fancied that if it ventured into broad 
daylight it would turn out to be mere commonplace disguised 
or made of moonshine and flimsy  sentimentalisms. Or, 
possibly, we were not distinctly aware that there really was any 
mystical meaning at all, and simply felt that when such 
vital questions were being raised, we could not be really inter- 
ested in this dim poetic land of unsubstantial shadows. When, 
a little later, we began to know what Omar Khayyam 
had said some eight centuries before, we felt the power of 
a direct and intensely powerful utterance of one mode of treating 
the eternal problem. 

All this, it may be replied, is to explain that a certain class of 
young men were partially alienated from Tennyson’s poetry because 
they did not like his philosophy; which is a proof that they were 
eesthetically dull and philosophically grovelling. I will not dis- 
pute the inference ; I think, indeed, that there is much to be said 
for it; and as I have admitted my tendencies that way, I am 
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obviously disqualified from speaking as an impartial judge. I only 
wish to urge, by way of extenuation at any rate, that we were still 
accessible to other Tennysonian influences, and, indeed, to poems 
in which his doctrine finds a more direct utterance. I love Jn 
Memoriam, and should be sorry if I were forced to admit that I 
could not understand the true secret of its extraordinary beauty. 
Professor Sidgwick contributes to this volume a most interesting 
account of its influence upon him. For certain reasons, I could 
not adopt all that he says, and my intellectual dissent from 
Tennyson begins, I may say, at an earlier stage; but I decline to 
admit that I am therefore incapable of feeling the emotional power. 
Therefore, without attempting to argue the wsthetical canons, I 
return to the purely historical question suggested by these volumes. 
Froude, in a letter to the author, says that in his estimate, Tennyson 
stands “far away, by the side of Shakespeare, above all other 
English poets, with this relative superiority even to Shakespeare, 
that he speaks the thoughts and speaks to the perplexities and 
misgivings of his own age.” Froude adds characteristically that 
Tennyson came before the world had become inflated “with the 
vanity of progress, and there was still an atmosphere in which such 
a soul could grow. There will be no such others for many a long 
age.” It is rash, I think, to prophesy about “long ages,” but Froude 
is at any rate a good witness as to the facts. Froude had known 
better than most people the doubts and perplexities by which 
Tennyson’s contemporaries were distracted; and though Froude’s 
own view remains rather a mystery, the impression made upon a 
man so alive to many sides of modern thought is no small proof 
of Tennyson’s power. Now the memoirs ought to show us how 
Tennyson was prepared for the office of prophet. It has become 
common, as Mr. Palgrave remarks in his reminiscences, to treat of 
a poet as though he were “evolved by a natural law ”; and he gives 
an amusing instance in Taine’s @ priori speculations as to the 
evolution of Tennyson. Tennyson, as Taine suggested in a con- 
versation, must have been brought up in luxury, and “surrounded 
with things of costly beauty.” Mr. Palgrave was able to upset this 
theory, so far as concerned Tennyson’s personal history. There is, 
of course, one absolute limit to any such speculation. No human 
being can presume to guess what are the conditions which deter- 
mine the innate qualities of a man of genius. No one can say why 
such a plant, or a whole family of such plants, should have 
suddenly sprung up in a Lincolnshire vicarage, or why, a few 
years after, a similar phenomenon should have presented itself 
at Haworth. One can only ask how far the genius was influenced 
by its “environment”? In both cases it might seem at first sight 
to be most unfavourable. The Brontés had an even less congenial 
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atmosphere in Yorkshire than the Tennysons among the rough 
farmers of Lincolnshire. And yet in both cases there is this 
much similarity in the result, that, as the Brontés became even 
fanatical admirers of the cross-grained, hard-fisted Yorkshireman, 
Tennyson acquired at least a keen imaginative sympathy with tho 
race of “Northern farmers.” It would be as easy as absurd to 
deduce from these instances a general theory about the advantage 
of a bracing atmosphere for sensitive plants. In the case of 
Tennyson it must be admitted that the scantiness of details in the 
earlier parts of the memoir is rather tantalizing. When Tennyson 
had become famous, materials of course became abundant, and 
Lord Tennyson tells us that he has had to make selections from 
40,000 letters. For the early years, in which the mind and 
character were being formed, he had had little beyond a few 
recollections of his parents’ talk. One would gladly know more 
of the crusty old grandfather who disinherited his eldest son; and 
of the stalwart son himself, six feet two in height, famous for 
social geniality and yet given to fits of despondency, and capable 
of being something of a tyrant in hisfamily. His soul, we are told, 
was “daily racked by bitter fancies and tossed about by stormy 
troubles.” He had strange adventures in Russia and on the 
Continent. From the age of 11 the son had this father for his 
sole instructor, and must have profited, and also, one guesses, have 
suffered, from the “dominating force” of the paternal intellect. 
Then there is only a glimpse of the charming aunt, who would 
“weep for hours” over the infinite goodness of God. He had 
damned most of her friends, and “ picked out for eternal salvation,” 
her who was “no better than her neighbours.” One would like 
again to know more even of the cook, who declared that if you 
“raiiked out hell with a smaiill tooth coiimb” you wouldn’t find 
the likes of her master and mistress. Was this characteristic of 
the cook or of her employers? It might conceivably be interpreted 
as confirming a later statement that Tennyson’s mother, as an 
angel, was undiscoverable in the lower regions, and she appears to 
have been in fact a most charming old lady, with a strong sense of 
humour. There are hints enough here for a hypothetical biography, 
with any number of remarks about “ heredity ” and “ environment.” 
All that can be safely said is that Tennyson was obviously a born 
poet, writing verses of unmistakable promise at the age of 14 and 15; 
even gotting, at the age of 17, £20 froma singularly discriminative 
country bookseller for the volume (written with his brother) ; and 
accumulating at least the materials for other poems, including the 
Ode to Memory, which, we are told, he considered to be one of 
the best among his “ very early and peculiarly concentrated Nature 
poems.” Personally, I have always been grateful to it for one of 
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those life-giving touches which went far to reveal or justify for 
me the charm of fen scenery. Whatever the influences, Tennyson 
came up to Cambridge as a poet, and even, it seems, as a man 
already set aside for poetry. At Cambridge, at any rate, he 
was contented to stand aside from the ordinary competitions. 
Like other men of poetical genius, he felt little respect for the 
regular studies of the place ; and melodiously complained that the 
authorities “taught us nothing, feeding not the heart.” The heart, 
indeed, cannot be fed upon Newton’s Principia. There might, I 
think, be some reply to the charge of “lethargy” made against the 
University of that time: the place was really waking up under the 
influence (among others) of Julius Hare and Thirlwall and Whewell; 
but, undoubtedly, the influence of his own contemporaries was the 
really important matter for Tennyson. There may be, in many 
ways, better official teaching now; but the existing generation 
must be congratulated if it includes any large admixture of young 
men so keenly interested in intellectual pursuits as were Tennyson’s 
special circle. The Union had just ceased to be thrilled by the 
eloquence of Charles Austin and Macaulay and Praed, and their 
rivals who supplied recruits to the “philosophical Radicals,” and 
sought glory in the Reform Bill agitation. Charles Buller, the 
most beloved by his friends the Radicals, left college soon 
after Tennyson came up; Maurice, who had already founded the 
“ apostles,” with Sterling, the most attractive of men, represented 
the other school of Liberalism, which regarded Coleridge as its 
oracle. Among Tennyson’s intimates and warm friends in later 
life were such men as Spedding, and Monckton Milnes, and Trench, 
and many others keenly interested, at least, in the literature of 
to-day. Edward FitzGerald, though a contemporary, was not as 
yet known to Tennyson; but Lord Houghton seems to have been 
fully justified in saying that the Cambridge of those days could 
boast a body of young men such as had been rarely surpassed in 
promise. Chief among them, in Tennyson’s opinion, and in that 
of many good judges, was Arthur Hallam. Whatever might be 
the dreariness of the lecture-room, a young man of genius could 
have no reason to complain that his lot was cast in barren places. 
Tennyson in later years always looked back with affection to those 
“dawn-golden times”; and, indeed, his memory inspired phrases 
too familiar for more than a passing allusion. To students of the 
might-have-been, it might be tempting to ask what would have 
happened if Tennyson had gone to Oxford and come under the 
influence of Newman and Hurrell Froude. The Dean of West- 
minster tells us how, when he first met Tennyson among his 
intimates, in 1841-2, he was startled by their indifference to the 
Tractarian Controversy, and to the questions which interested the 
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disciples of Arnold. Would an Oxford-bred Tennyson have written 
another Christian Yeur, or achieved that poem which Clough 
never succeeded in writing ? 

_ Anyhow, the retrospective view of Tennyson’s college life might 
suggest some melancholy reflections. Death cut short some 
promising careers; some, though they did good work, failed to 
make a public mark : they have left an impression upon their 
personal friends, but an impression of which even the tradition 
will expire in the next generation; and others, perhaps for 
want of some quality of mind or character, eventually dropped 
behind the real leaders of the time, and compounded with the 
commonplace world. Why did not Tennyson fall to the rear? 
Such a catastrophe must at one time have seemed not im- 
probable to an outside observer. His friends, indeed, seem to 
have fully recognized his abilities. He was, briefly, one of the 
“mighty of the earth,’ said Blakesley. He was, says Fanny 
Kemble, whose brother John was a college friend, “ the great hero 
of the day.” His tall, powerful figure, his “ Shakespearian ” head, 
finely poised, “ crowned with dark, wavy hair,” made him look the 
character of the “coming poet” as well as could be desired by a 
painter. The striking point about him, then as afterwards, was the 
“union of strength with refinement.” And yet one imagines that 
the college dons, the “lion-like” Whewell, for example, also con- 
spicuous for physical as well as intellectual prowess, must have 
shaken their heads when Tennyson not only declined to enter the 
Senate House competitions, but apparently decided to become a 
mere looker-on at life, and passed years in a quiet Bohemian 
company ; smoking pipes at intervals with Carlyle and joining friends 
at the Cock; but mainly vegetating in the country with no very 
obvious prospects, and apparently surrendering his mind a little 
too unreservedly to a “wise passiveness,” though he might be 
slowly secreting a few exquisite poems. 

That, no doubt, represents one aspect of Tennyson. Mr. Lecky 
remarks that “nature evidently intended him for the life of the 
quietest and most secluded of country gentlemen, for a life spent 
among books and flowers and a few intimate friends,” sheltered 
from all outside shocks. And at the period to which the recollec- 
tion refers (late in the ’sixties) this was an obvious, though, as Mr. 
Lecky of course recognizes, very far indeed from an exhaustive, 
judgment. The house at Farringford, the Mecca of many future 
generations of Tennysonians, looks as if it had been secreted, like 
the shell of a mollusc, by the nature of the occupant. The sweet 
English scenery, which no one ever painted so well, and the sea, 
which he loved like a true Englishinan, show themselves through 
the belt of wood, calculated to keep the profane vulgar at a dis 
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tance. It seemed a providential habitat for a man so very open 
to even petty irritations. “A flea will annoy me,” as he said to 
Tyndall; “a fleabite will spread a square inch over the surface of 
my skin. . . Iam thin-skinned, and I take no pains to hide it.” 
And, indeed, though the fact is fully admitted, it is perhaps less 
conspicuous in these volumes than it was to casual observers. 
They were apt to carry away the impression that Tennyson must 
spend an unreasonably large part of his time in fretting over the 
wounds made by trumpery critics. The absolute simplicity of the 
man, indeed, which was equally obvious, suggested pity instead of 
contempt for what must be regarded as an infirmity. No poet 
since Pope has been so worried by Grub Street ; though happily he 
was altogether incapable of condescending to Pope’s miserable 
methods of retort. It is, however, easy to understand the view 
which commended itself to Taine. His theory was that Tennyson 
was a kind of refined epicurean; a man lapping himself in British 
comfort against all disagreeable sights and painful truths; averting 
his eyes as much as possible from harsh contrasts and harrowing 
doubts ; and enveloped ina panoply made from the soothing creeds 
of political and religious opportunists, with only just enough of the 
light of reason filtered through a screen of tradition to pass for being 
at once liberal and respectable. Though Taine had to give up his 
theory as to Tennyson’s personal environment, he still draws a 
picture of English country life as seen from the railway—its well- 
ordered parks and neat country houses embowered in well-ordered 
gardens—and contrasts it with the stimulating, though rough 
realities of Parisian life, among which his favourite De Musset 
penetrated the true secret, of life. Taine naturally prefers De 
Musset, and his criticism, though it is obviously from an outsider, 
hits off one view which cannot be overlooked. Matthew Arnold 
somewhere, I think, introduces the “ great, broad-shouldered genial 
Englishman” of the Princess as a type of British “ Philistinism,” 
and intimates his opinion that the creator is too much in sympathy 
with the type. 

It is equally true that no lover of Tennyson’s poetry could admit 
Taine’s scornful account of the Jn Memoriam as the mourning of a 
correct gentleman, wiping away his tears with a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief. I can subscribe, on the contrary, without hesitation, 
to the commonplace British opinion that no poet has ever shown 
such depths of tenderness or such skill in interweaving the most 
delicate painting of nature with the utterance of profound 
emotion. And this brings us back to the biographical problem. 
Over twenty years intervened between Tennyson’s departure from 
Cambridge and the settlement in Farringford. Here, again, though 
no fault of Lord Tennyson, we feel the want of a few more docu- 
27* 
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ments. We doubt a reader may be content with what is expressed 
or can be inferred from the poetry. Yet the matter-of-fact personal 
history, if it could have been told, would surely have had a deep 
interest. In the first place, one would like to know, as a purely 
prosaic person, something about the bare pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Tennyson, as we discover from a remark of Carlyle’s, 
inherited a “small annuity on his father’s decease” (1831), and 
chose to “club with his mother and sisters,” and so to “live 
unpromoted and write poems.” This may be all very well for a 
bachelor ; and we are glad to discover that from 1850 his copy- 
rights were producing £500 a year, which, considering the small 
bulk of his publications, shows that he was doing remarkably well 
for a poet. In 1845, however, he had still been in need of a 
pension ; and the smallness of his income was of serious importance. 
He had met his future wife in 1836; he had become engaged to her 
apparently in 1837, and felt the need of making a livelihood. It 
was from the vagueness of his expectations in that direction that 
the correspondence between him and Miss Sellwood was forbidden 
in 1840, and they apparently did not meet again for ten years. 
Meanwhile all his independent property was lost about 1844, 
together with part of his brothers’ and sisters’, in an unfortunate 
speculation, and distress caused “real hardship,” and even an 
attack of illness. He must, therefore, have gone through a period 
of trial, affecting not only his pocket, but his hopes of domestic 
happiness, of which one would have liked to know a little more. 
That he took his troubles bravely, whatever they may have been, 
is proved by his literary history. Whatever else he did, he never 
condescended to lower his aims or the perfection of his workman- 
ship. He allowed his poetry to ripen in his mind, as though he 
had been in possession of Taine’s hypothetical luxuries; and, it 
would seem, he kept his feelings, whatever they may have been, to 
himself. His extreme sensibility led him to seek for the utmost 
possible perfection; not to court immediate popularity. The 
years of comparative non-recognition must have been trying, and 
the relative slightness of the personal record of these twenty 
years is the more regrettable. Fuller materials, had they been 
accessible, must have brought out more distinctly the real strength 
which lay beneath the inorbidly sensitive outside. His “ sensitive- 
ness,” as Mr. Lecky observes, “seemed to me,” as it did to 
others, curiously out of harmony with “his large powerful frame.” 
Whether there is any real incompatibility between athletic vigour 
and delicacy of nervous organization is a problem which I must 
leave to physiologists. Another instance of the same combination 
may be found, for example, in Hawthorne; and, I dare say, in 
plenty of other instances, Generally speaking, we are inclined, 
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with whatever reason, to anticipate from an athletic giant more of 
the rollicking vigour of a Christopher North than of the exquisite 
workmanship which makes “jewels five words long”—the power, 
as Johnson put it, of hewing a colossus from a rock, not of carving 
figures on cherry-stones. Tennyson, no doubt, though this side of 
his character is a little in the background, could have taken his 
part in one of the jovial “ Noctes,” if he had been sure that no 
reporters were present. But the massive physical framework seems 
to be indicated by a certain slowness which might pass into 
indolence. Your giant may be sensitive, but he carries too much 
ballast to be easily stirred to utterance. He is contemplative or 
dreamy rather than impetuous and excitable. If Shelley had put 
on more flesh, he might have been equally poetical, but he would 
not have indulged in the boyish explosions which imply an 
excessive mobility of the nervous system. Byron’s extraordinary 
alternations between corpulence and thinness induced bystarvation 
appear to be clearly connected both with his power and his weak- 
ness, and might be considered at length in an essay upon the 
relation between fat and poetry. But I must not be led into a 
digression. One sees in Tennyson’s portraits the deep dreamy eyes 
under the noble brow, and recognizes the man predestined to 
be a thoughtful spectator of the battle of life, rather than an 
active participator in the superficial contrasts. 

And here, of course, we have the obvious remarks about the 
spirit of his generation. Young men were ceasing to feel the 
revolutionary inspiration, though they were still accessible to the 
utterances of the departing period. When Byron died in 1824, 
Carlyle exclaimed that the news came upon his heart “like a inass 
of lead” ; he felt a “ painful twinge,” as if he had lost a brother. 
Tennyson, then only 14, felt the saine news to be an “awful calam- 
ity,” and rushed out-of-doors to write upon the sandstone, “ Byron 
is dead.” But Byronism soon followed Byron. Shelley was un- 
known to Tennyson, till his college days at least, and the suc- 
cessor, though, of course, admiring his predecessor’s marvellous 
powers, admitted that Shelley was “after too much in the clouds” 
for him. Keats, on the other hand, he declared, “ would have been 
among the very greatest of us if he had lived. There is some- 
thing of the innermost soul of the poet in everything he ever 
wrote.” “Wordsworth’s very best,” he said, “is the best in its 
way that has been sent out by the moderns,” and one is glad to 
hear that he was once able to express to Wordsworth himself his 
deep sense of the “obligation which all Englishmen owed to him.” 
From various scattered remarks it is clear that Tennyson, like 
other poets, could be an admirable critic of his brethren; but 
these sayings are interesting as indicating his own tendencies in 
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early days. How much he actually owed to Keats and Words- 
worth must be uncertain. Probably he would have been much 
the same had he never read a line of either. But one may say 
that he wished to utter teaching congenial to Wordsworth’s in 
language as perfect as that of Keats’ most finished workmanship. 
The famous hypothetical addition to Wordsworth’s poems, 
**A Mister Wilkinson, a Clergyman,” 

the authorship of which was claimed both by Tennyson and 
FitzGerald, indicates the weaknesses which could be avoided by a 
student of Keats. Like Keats’s, at any rate, Tennyson’s poetry 
shows the dying out of the old fervour which had stimulated 
Wordsworth’s first efforts, made Coleridge and Southey “ pantisocra- 
tists,” and inspired Byron and Shelley during the days of the Holy 
Alliance. The movements of 1830, both in Europe and England, 
roused some of Tennyson’s circle, such as Sterling and Kemble, 
but, as far as one can infer from the indications, both Tennyson and 
Arthur Hallam looked at least doubtfully upon the Reform agita- 
tion in England. The Tennysons, indeed, set the bells ringing to 
the horror of the parson at Somersby when the Bill was passed ; 
but Hallam thought that William IV., when he met the “ first 
assembly of delegates from a sovereign people” (that is, the first 
Reformed Parliament), would perhaps be the last King of England ; 
and even Tennyson, a little later, hopes against hope that there 
are still true hearts in old England “that will never brook the 
sight of Baal in the Sanctuary, and St. Simon” (the leader of the 
famous sect) “in the Church of Christ.” The St. Simonians show 
what an “immense mass of evil” is in existence, and are “a focus 
which gathers all its rays.” The Reform Bill was not to be a descent 
of Niagara, but a passage over a rapid into a superficially quiet reach. 
A judicious friend gives another view. Sterling, he says, had been 
misled, like Shelley, by the desire to abolish unjust institutions, but 
had afterwards perceived that the right method was to “implant a 
principle with which selfishness cannot coexist.” Reformers would 
complain that they must wait for a long time if they have first to 
extirpate selfishness. With this we may associate a criticism of 
Spedding upon the early poems, which showed, he thought, over 
indulgence “in the luxuries of the senses, a profusion of splendours, 
harmonies, perfumes, gorgeous apparels, luscious meats and 
drinks,” and so forth, which rather “pall upon the sense,” and make 
the outward obscure the inner world. The remark falls in with 
Taine’s criticism. Such a Tennyson might be too easily reconciled 
to the creature-comforts of the upper classes in England and 
become a mere dreaming Sybarite. His own view of the situation 
s apparently given in the Palace of Art. It was a comment, as 
we are told, upon a remark made to him at college. by Trench : 
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“Tennyson, we cannot live in art.” The poem itself is so 
marvellous a collection of those felicities of description in which 
Tennyson is unapproachable, that perhaps it rather raises the 
question why the architect of the palace should not have 
stayed there quietly and worshipped “art for art” for the 
rest of his days. The conversion comes rather abruptly, but, at 
least, shows how much Tennyson’s mind was occupied with the 
problem of how the artist is to be also the moralist. I certainly do 
not quarrel with his solution, which in some sense worked itself out © 
in In Memoriam. The moral crisis through which he ‘passed is 
indicated by the Two Voices and Thoughts of Suicide (that is 
of somebody who decided not to commit suicide), written contem! 
poraneously with the first poems of Jn Memoriam, under a 
“cloud of overwhelming sorrow.” All joy, he said, was “blotted 
out” of his life and he “longed for death.” He continued, however, 
to write, and his writing does not suggest unbroken gloom; he 
was finally, it would seem, restored to full mental health by: the 
love which was to be the blessing of later years. If we may not 
call it morbid, it is at least abnormal that the loss of a college 
friend should cause not only immoderate agony, but such pro- 
longed depression. Arthur Hallam may have deserved all that was 
said of him, though for us he can only be, like Sterling, a symbol of 
the virtue of friendship, a type canonized by genius, but, like some 
other saints, a little wanting in individuality. We cannot define the 
merits which prompted eulogies in some ways unparalleled in our 
literature. Lycidas, as Tennyson and others have said, is a test of 
poetical sensibility. I deny parenthetically that there can be- any 
universal test, but the meaning is no doubt that it is a test of 
the appreciation of such poetical merits as are independent of the 
pathos of the theme. It is a test, that is, precisely because the 
beauty of the poetry does not imply any very keen sensibility about 
the person ostensibly commemorated. Milton could be noble and 
melodious, though one does not suppose that he lost his appetite 
for breakfast for a single day after hearing of King’s death. 
The sincerity of Tennyson’s grief is implied in every section. He 
was, we are told, profoundly impressed by Shakespeare’s sonnets 
when he was writing Jn Memoriam, and we can understand why 
at the time he then thought them even greater than the plays. 
The intense passion of some of the sonnets (“no longer mourn for 
me'when I am dead,” for example) surpasses in its way anything 
in Jn Memoriam. But, whatever the solution of their mystery, 
they do not convince me that Shakespeare was at any time dis- 
qualified by his emotions from attending to the interests of. the 
Globe Theatre. As an embodiment of the purest passion of frierid- 
ship, the Jn Memoriam is, I take it, unapproachable ; ‘and, in spite 
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of any reservations upon other points, that must be, to some minds, 
the great source of Tennyson’s power over his readers. Mr. 
Palgrave ends his reminiscences of Tennyson by saying that forty- 
three years of friendship made him recognize “loveableness” as 
the “dominant note” of his friend’s character. That, I think, is 
also the impression, and certainly there cannot be a better one, 
which is made by the whole of this biography. Tennyson had his 
weaknesses, which can be divined where filial reverence properly 
refrains from an articulate statement or a distinct insistence upon 
them. Nor, as I shall say directly, can I admit without reser- 
vations some other claims to our allegiance. But the sweetness 
and tenderness of character is evident in every chapter. It is 
impossible to read the book without learning to love the man 
better. It is needless to speak of the beauty of the domestic 
life; needless, at any rate,to express more than the sense of 
satisfaction that, for once, a poet, of abnormally sensitive character 
even for a poet, was surrounded by an atmosphere of unbroken 
harmony for so many years. If he lost Hallam, he always preserved 
the friendship of Carlyle (tempered by an occasional growl); of the 
inimitable FitzGerald, never less delightful because he could never 
affect insincere admiration; of the wise and placid Spedding, the 
“ Pope,” as Tennyson called him, of the young men at Trinity; of 
Maurice, revered by all who knew him for saintliness of character if 
not for lucidity of intellect ; of the cordial and generous Kingsley, 
and of Mr. Aubrey de Vere and others who still live and cherish 
his memory. If he was over sensitive to “fleabites” of petty 
criticism, the irritation never embittered him; no ungenerous and 
“nasty” remark about his contemporaries seems to mar the im- 
pression of real dignity of character. He thought a good deal about 
himself: most people do; but any little vanity is perfectly 
innocent and consistent with substantial simplicity and modesty. 
His foibles added a certain piquancy to the sentiments of his 
friends: it is pleasant to feel that you are petting a tender and 
childlike nature as well as simply sitting at a great man’s feet. 
Undoubtedly a man might be equally lovable and yet unable to 
write a line which would not have set Tennyson’s teeth on edge. 
But even Tennyson’s astonishing sensibility to the “music of 
words,” and his power of compressing into a stanza the quintessence 
of sentiments or perceptions which other men might dilute into 
volumes, would have been thrown away without this singular 
sweetness of character. When I read Tears, Idle Tears, I feel 
that a man might be forgiven even by a stern moralist for devoting 
a lifetime to stringing together a few melodious phrases as a per- 
petual utterance of our better moods. Gray did something of the 
kind; but Tennyson, though not a voluminous poet, has probably 
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left an unsurpassed number of phrases which will live in 
the memory both of gentle and simple—the most punctilious 
“ gesthete ” and the reader whose ignorance, rather than knowledge, 
allows him to be charmed without knowing or asking why. 

If these volumes contain what we had all more or less divined, 
they call attention to a claim which may provoke more discussion. 
Jowett, as we see, regarded Tennyson as a teacher of philosophy. 
Maurice dedicated his most characteristic volume to Tennyson as 
to one who has been a great spiritual teacher; and Dr. Martineau, 
giving an account of the meeting at the “ Metaphysical Society,” 
speaks of Maurice’s fellowship of thought with “the truest vates 
of his age.” It becomes an outsider to treat these and other 
weighty testimonies with all respect. And yet the insistence upon 
this aspect of Tennyson’s work strikes one perhaps as a little 
excessive. There is, of course, no question as to the depth of 
Tennyson’s interest in theological questions. The frequent recur- 
rence, however, tends, ‘I think, to give an impression that the 
famous line ought to have been “A Mr. Tennyson, a clergyman,” 
and to put a little too much out of sight the fact that he was not 
always in the pulpit. He could yield himself, it is obvious, to 
perfectly unsophisticated enjoyment of sensuous impressions ; 
he could talk very effectively and very humorously as a simple 
man of letters, or even, if we may say so without offence, as a 
man of this world capable of hearty contempt for clerical as well 
as other cants and hypocrisies. I have more than once had 
a similar surprise in reading biographies of men whom I 
have seen in the flesh; and the explanation is not far to 
seek. Fuller tells us somewhere of the bishop who used to go 
down to the cellar with his old friend and chaplain, where they 
could throw their canonicals aside, pledge each other in a good 
glass of wine and refresh their souls with a jolly conversation. No 
doubt they showed on such occasions a side which did not get 
into official biographies. Tennyson certainly could doff his 
“ canonicals ”; but, however this may be, it suggests another point 
which demands some delicacy of handling. Professor Sidgwick 
thinks that Jn Memoriam expresses with admirable clearness a 
true philosophical judgment of certain tendencies of modern 
speculation. I cannot discuss that problem on which Professor 
Sidgwick speaks with authority. In any case, the poetical merit 
of a work does not depend upon its philosophical orthodoxy. The 
orthodox, whoever they may be, can be terribly vapid and the 
heretics much more inspiring. A man would be a very narrow- 
minded critic who was unable to admire any of the great men, 
from Lucretius to Dante, who have embodied the most radically 
Opposite conceptions of the world. We must draw a lire, as 
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Tennyson is reported to have said, between such poets as Keats, 
Byron, and Shelley, and the “great sage poets,” at once thinkers 
and artists, such as A‘schylus, Shakespeare, “ Dante, and Goethe.” 
Can we think of Tennyson himself as belonging to the highest 
class? Did he not only accept the right view, whatever that may 
be, but express it forcibly and majestically as one of the small 
class which represents poetry thoroughly transfused with philo- 
sophy? I at least cannot see my way to such a conclusion ; and 
the mere comparison seems to me to suggest the real limitations 
to Tennyson’s art. I will only notice what is suggested by many 
passages in these volumes. Carlyle, we are told, was first attracted 
to Tennyson by the Ulysses. He quotes in his first letter to 
Tennyson the noble passage :— 


**Tt may be that the gulf will wash us down ; 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 


“These lines,” he says, “do not make me weep, but there is in 
me what would fill whole lachrymatories as I read.” Afterwards 
Carlyle appears to have suggested that Tennyson was wasting his 
time by scribbling verses. Carlyle, late in life, would occasionally 
quote the Ulysses by way of contrast with Tennyson’s later per- 
formances. The old poem, he thought, had the true heroic ring ; 
and Tennyson himself, it may be remarked, says that it was 
written soon after Hallam’s death and gave his feelings about 
fighting the batvie of life perhaps more simply than anything in In 
Memoriam. Carlyle’s criticism came to this, that Tennyson had 
declined into a comparatively sentimental and effeminate line of 
writing, mere “astheticisms,” instead of inspiring a courageous 
spirit of confronting the spiritual crisis. The Jdylls of the King 
could not be the epic of the future, but, at best, a melodious version 
of conventional and superficial solutions of the past problem. King 
Arthur had (in Carlylese) too much of the “gigman ” to be a great 
leader of modern men. The average critic, as we are frequently 
reminded in these volumes, complained that Tennyson was 
“morbid.” Maud, in particular, gave that offence in spite of 
irresistible beauties. Tennyson himself argued that the critics 
confounded the author with his creature. The hero of Maud was 
only a dramatic personage ; this was a “ morbid poetic soul,” and the 
poem was to be taken as “a little Hamlet.” The original Hamlet 
would itself be now criticized, he thought, as “morbid.” Mr. Glad- 
stone, who first took the poem to represent the worship of Jingo, 
recanted on further consideration and discovered that Tennyson 
had only approved of “lawful war ”—which makes a great difference. 
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Maud, 1 must say in passing, fell in, at any rate, too easily with 
the curious delusion of the time (embodied also in Kingsley’s Two 
Years Ago) that the Crimean War implied the moral regeneration 
of the country. Necessary or absurd, I don’t think that it can be 
credited with that effect. Maud, I fancy, will be remembered for 
the surpassing beauty of the love lyrics, and not from any lively 
interest in a hero who is not only morbid, but silly. Hamlet may 
have been morbid—an interview with one’s father’s ghost is 
rather upsetting—but at least he was not contemptible. However, 
we will not for a moment identify the gentleman in Maud with 
Tennyson. Another poem, Despair, provoked, we are told, bitter 
criticism, “ because the public did not recognize it as a dramatic 
monologue.” It is, I think, what the most ardent Tennysonians 
admit—a distinctly inferior specimen of his art; but it expresses 
something not purely dramatic. Tennyson himself remarked 
that he would commit suicide if he thought there was no 
“future life”; his hero acts upon that principle. He is equally 
shocked by the “ horrible know-nothing books,” and by a view of hell 
such as commended itself to Tennyson’s aunt; and the suggestion 
is natural that the reasonable course for a man equally horrified 
by both opinions is to put an end to himself. It would not be 
fair to lay any stress upon an admitted shortcoming, and the “dram- 
atic monologue” argument may be taken for what it is worth. 
But this, too, is, I think, clear. When Tennyson is presented to 
us as giving the true solution of the doubts which beset our time, 
we should have some positive as well as negative testimony to 
his merits. We cannot, it is true, expect a full solution. A 
gentleman is reported to have asked him whether the existence 
of evil was not the great difficulty. Tennyson certainly could not 
be expected to throw much light upon Job’s difficulties, and 
seems to have judiciously diverted the conversation by referring 
to the “charge of the heavy brigade.” No poet, and indeed no 
philosopher, can be asked to solve the eternal problems off-hand. 
What we do see, is that Tennyson, like many noble and deep 
thinkers, was terribly perplexed by the alternatives appar- 
ently offered: by his aversion on one side to certain orthodox 
dogmas, and by his dread and hatred of some tendencies, which 
claim at least to be scientific. His ideal hero was the man who 
faced doubts boldly and attained clear convictions of one kind or 
other. On the other hand, he is always haunted by the fear of depriv- 
ing your sister of her “happy views” (a wofully feeble phrase, 
by the way, for Tennyson), and praises a philosopher for keeping 
his doubts to himself. The resulting attitude of mind may not be 
morbid: certainly it is often pathetic, and even those who do not 
sympathize with his doctrine will do well to feel for his distress. It 
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may teach them, at least, what is in any case worth knowing: 
why their teaching is so repulsive to many tender and delicate 
minds. But I confess to share Carlyle’s regret for the loss of the 
old heroic tone of the Ulysses. Noble poetry, let us admit, 
may express either faith or scepticism: a conviction that we 
know or that we can never know; it may be openly pessimistic, 
or expressive of an enthusiastic faith in the future; but 
Tennyson, even in the Jn Memoriam, always seems to me to 
be like a man clinging to a spar left floating after a shipwreck, 
knowing that it will not support him, and yet never able to 
make up his mind to strike out and take his chance of sinking 
or swimming. That may be infinitely affecting, but it is not 
the attitude of the poet who can give a war-cry to his followers, 
or of the philosopher who really dares to “face the spectres of 
the mind.” He can lay them for the moment; but they are 
always in the background and suggest, too often, rather a 
querulous protest against an ever-recurring annoyance than any 
such mental victory as issues in a coherent and settled conviction 
on either side. I merely wish to indicate an impression, and will 
not attempt to indicate the similar attitude in regard to the great 
social and political movements. I cannot, though my inability 
may be owing to my own spiritual blindness, place hin among 
the “ great sage poets,” but I have wished to intimate that such 
as I am, are not therefore disqualified from appreciating his poetry 
in another capacity : as a document indicating the effect of modern 
movement of thought upon a mind of extraordinary delicacy and 
a nature of admirable sweetness; but, far more, as a perfect 
utterance of emotions which are all equally beautiful in themselves 
whatever the “ philosophy ” with which they are associated. The 
life, I believe, will help to strengthen that impression, though I 
have only attempted to notice some of the more obvious remarks 
which it may suggest. 
LEsLig STEPHEN. 


THE HARROW AND ETON MATCH. 


WHEN in July the match between Harrow and Eton at Lord’s ended 
for the fourth time in succession in a drawn game, the Headmaster 
of Harrow in a letter to The Times expressed his readiness to allow 
three days for the match on future occasions, if the Headmaster of 
Eton would assent. His appeal was supported by a memorial to 
Dr. Warre, signed by many prominent Old Etonians, and in 
September the publication of Dr. Warre’s reply showed that after 
careful consideration of all the interests involved he was unable to 
accede to Mr. Welldon’s proposal, and so for next year, at any rate, 
the match will last as before for two days only. Writing as an old 
Harrow captain, in a position, too, to gauge adequately the feelings 
of Old Harrovians on the subject, I confess that Dr. Warre’s 
decision has created little or no surprise. No one can deny that 
the two rival Schools stand in a totally different position with 
regard to the match. For while Harrow has nothing but the 
cricket match to distract attention from school work, Eton has its 
annual two days’ fixture with Winchester, and its regatta at Henley 
besides; and further it must not be forgotten that, while in 
Mr. Welldon Harrow cricketers recognize with gratitude a man who 
will do and does what he can to foster the game consistently with 
the other grave interests with which he is charged, the sympathies 
of the Headmaster of Eton lie perhaps more with the wet-bobs and 
the rifle corps than with the dry-bobs, though such a leaning has 
doubtless nothing to do with the decision he arrived at about the 
extension of time for the match at Lord’s. 

While, therefore, his decision settles the duration of the match 
for the time being, it cannot alter the facts that led Mr. Welldon 
to make his appeal, and the first great fact is that “out of the last 
twenty-three matches played, eleven, or nearly 50 per cent., have 
resulted in drawn games, and out of these drawn games the last 
three have been drawn in years when nothing has occurred to 
curtail the long hours assigned for play. Now in the face of these 
figures, few can say that a strong case is not made out for some 
change. What would be said if in the county fixtures of any 
season or in the same number of matches between Oxford and 
Cambridge nearly half the matches played resulted in drawn games ? 
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Some change would immediately be demanded or the interest of 
all concerned would wane, for cricket is not worth playing unless 
with the object of arriving at a definite result, and if during the 
last three years, on perfect wickets and with no interruptions to 
play, there isno result, surely the conditions under which the match 
takes place require some alteration. 

Now, what are the causes of the drawn games? Firstly, bad 
weather, as in 1890 and 1894, when no play was possible on the 
first day. This is a cause which no one can prevent. Only let me 
say in passing that when it rains during the Harrow and Eton match 
at Lord’s,the umpires, when deciding whether play should be resumed 
or not, may think too much of the wickets required for future fix- 
tures, such as the match between Gentlemen and Players (which 
generally takes place the following week), in their anxiety to avoid any 
risk of damaging the wickets wanted for such matches. Secondly, 
waste of time during the luncheon intervals and the intervals be- 
tween theinnings. A friend of mine, to whom I had mentioned this 
matter, noted the time thus wasted this year, and told me it almost 
amounted to one hour—time, that is to say, sufficient, in all proba- 
bility, to have enabled Harrow to get out the remaining three 
wickets and win the match, or Eton, in 1895, to have beaten Har- 
row. For this waste of time the elevens are not to blame, but rather 
the authorities of the M.C.C., who, if only they would widen the 
area roped round the wickets, would enable the police to clear the 
ground with greater ease within the allotted time. I recall, even 
now, with pleasure, the racing pace at which the Eton eleven, in 
1889, crossed over between the overs in order not to waste a second 
of the short time left to Harrow in which to win the match. You 
can always count on the boys “to play the game” if the authorities 
give them the properchance. Thirdly, the excellence of the wickets, 
which not only enables moderate batsmen to hold their own for 
some time, but puts the best bowlers at a disadvantage, and renders 
them innocuous. I see, in an article written by Mr. R. D. Walker— 
a name that will be recognized as an authority both at Eton and at 
Harrow—that he advocates that wickets should be left in a more 
natural state,and not made “unnaturally excellent”—in other words, 
that there should be “some real green grass on the wickets.” But 
will cricketers ever indulge in such a self-denying ordinance ? 
Already, if a little rain falls, you see the strongest sides collapsing 
for absurdly small scores. Will batsmen generously forgo the ad- 
vantage of good wickets when they can get them “as smooth as a 
billiard-table”? Bowlers would smile to see such wickets pro- 
vided, and the School match cannot have a wicket specially pre- 
pared for the purpose; it must be played under the conditions 
ordinarily prevailing in good cricket. 
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No doubt boys are eager to learn all they can of the art of bat- 
ting; and, in spite of the disheartening number of drawn games, 
the coaches at Harrow and Eton will not let their energy flag in 
teaching batting. So it is absurd to expect definite results from a 
lowering of the standard of batting. But what about the raising 
of the standard of bowling? With all the enquiries I have made 
at various schools, and in spite of the advice given in every book 
on cricket to young bowlers, I have not heard of a single school 
where there is a systematized method of bowling at nets. Boys, 
even the most promising, are generally allowed to go down and 
bowl anyhow, too often going well over the crease, and so not bowl- 
ing the proper length of the wicket, or bowling without thought or 
object, anxious to get the ball delivered before the batsman at 
another net has a hit, which may disturb them. 


*““*Tf seven boys with seven balls 
Practised for half a year, 
Do you suppose ’—bold Grimston said, 
‘Good bowling would appear ?’ 
‘I think it would,’ said Ponsonby ; 
‘And yet I am not clear’”: 


and in spite of the cautious nature of the remark in the last line, one 
may look for a diminution of the number of drawn matches by a 
raising of the standard of bowling. But will boys be found ready 
to take sufficient pains for a sufficiently long time to become 
regular bowlers? The answer to this question rests with the 
coaches. 

It would appear, then, that the causes which have been mainly 
responsible for the drawn games in the past will operate as 
strongly, or perhaps even more strongly, in the future. So what 
is to be done, if the main object of playing the match is to see it 
finished? Some reply (1) Play the match as in old days, at the 
beginning of the holidays, when the London season is over; 
(2) others would like to see the match played alternately at Harrow 
and Eton; (3) while many would like to see three days given to the 
match, even if one day should have to be deducted from the 
summer holidays in consequence. A fourth suggestion has been 
made that, after two days’ play at Lord’s, if the match is not 
finished, the elevens should finish the match on the Monday at 
Harrow or Eton alternately; but this is, I believe, too fanciful and 
quixotic a suggestion to deserve serious consideration. 

But to take these ideas in order, there seem to be grave 
objections to playing at the beginning of the holidays. Apart 
from the possibility that the change of date might lead to the loss 
of the exeat granted specially to both Schools for the match, 
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would it be a good thing either for work or cricket? Would boys 
settle down to an examination at the end of a long summer term 
with the prospect of such an exciting match before them? And 
would it be reasonable to take boys straight away from a long 
examination in hot weather—when even the dullest has to write 
for a considerable number of hours daily—and expect them to 
show their true form at cricket on a Monday when the examina- 
tion finished on a Saturday? No! Masters may grumble and 
say that the period between Lord’s and the end of term is the 
slackest period in the whole year, but I seriously doubt whether this 
slackness will be removed, or even diminished, by fixing the match 
at the end of term. Another grave objection to the change is, 
that it would certainly prevent a large number of boys from seeing 
the match, and thus deprive them of what I firmly believe to be 
one of the keenest pleasures that fall to the lot of Harrow and 
Eton boys, and the memory of which forms one of the strongest 
links between them and their old school. The argument that in 
August or the end of July the London season would be over, and 
so much of the undesirable picnic witnessed would vanish, cannot 
really affect the case. The Schools began to play at Lord’s, and still 
play, not because of the crowd ; the crowd goes to Lord’s to see the 
Schools. 

Now, would it be fair, and is it practicable, to play alternately at 
Harrow and Eton? Asan Harrovian, very keen to see my old school 
win, I should be delighted to see Eton playing at Harrow. If Harrow 
had the better team, Harrow would win: if Eton had the better 
team, they would have really hard work to win, for the Hill gives an 
immense advantage to those who know it, and to level the slope 
would require a sum of money utterly out of proportion to the 
results that levelling would secure. The match might perhaps take 
place on the Philathletic Field, where there is ample space and a 
level ground, but would it be fair on the home side to ask them to 
play on one occasion every second year, and that the most special 
occasion, on a ground not their own, and so forgo the advantage of 
playing on their home ground, while Eton would regularly play on 
Upper Club? No. The hill on which Harrow stands will, I fear, 
always prevent this solution of the difficulty. Harrow will never 
think it fair to Eton to invite them to play on the Sixth Form 
Ground. 

Now, is it out of the question to discuss the possibility of adding 
a third day,even though the proposal has not been accepted as yet ? 
Could not a third day be added without school work suffering, if a 
day were deducted from the long summer holidays? I know that 
the very mention of a three days’ match between schools makes 
many worthy men lift their hands in holy horror, “What!” they 
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say; “raise the schools to the same level as the Varsities and 
Counties! and so give boys an utterly false idea of the relative 
merits of work and play? As if they had not already too high an 
idea of the importance of athletics in daily life!” But does anyone 
really think that, if a third day is added for the purpose of finishing 
the match, boys will think more of the match than they think 
already, because it lasts three days? Will the interest taken by 
old and present boys be increased? _It is already so great that it 
does not admit of increase ; it is already and always will be intense, 
and finally the addition of a day will do away with the strain put 
upon boys by the present absurdly long hours of play. I was 
amused to see no reply whatever forthcoming to Mr. I. D. Walker's 
quotation of Dr. W. G. Grace’s remark upon the match this year, 
that the present hours are too long, and bad from a cricket and 
a physical point of view ; and I have heard hundreds of cricketers, 
and others not as interested in the match as the cricketers them- 
selves, make the same remark. The third day, if granted and 
deducted from the holidays, would make a finish a certainty every 
year and do away with the strain of which so many complain. 
The change will not come next year, and may not come for some 
years, but I firmly believe that it will come in the end, and that the 
two schools, with the sporting spirit that prevails among them, will 
gladly give up a day of their holidays sooner than witness a 
continuance of the unsatisfactory drawn games which have been 
unhappily so frequent of late. 

' Aw O_p Harrow Capraly. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S DUTY. 


J. —A RADICAL’S APPEAL TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Durinea the last twenty-five years a question has risen before the 
world to which its attention has never been compelled before. It 
is an economic question; and there is no exaggeration in saying 
that it is the greatest and most far-reaching economic question 
which has ever confronted the world’s statesmen. It has its origin 
in changes made by legislation in different countries, commencing 
about a quarter of a century ago. These changes were not de- 
manded by the people of those countries where they were made. 
They were not made as the result of much public discussion at all, 
in some cases the people did not even know of their being made. 

The full effects these changes would have, were not probably at 
all realized, even by those who inspired them, though they no 
doubt guessed what their tendency would be. The effects have 
been world wide, creating embarrassments of many kinds, and in 
many countries of which there had been no previous experience, 
and driving large classes into great distress or bankruptcy. Nor 
are the effects ended; on the contrary, they are still in full 
progress to-day. 

The change made consisted in rejecting one of the two precious 
metals from the place it had always hitherto held in the monetary 
world. Mints were closed against this one, and full legal tender in 
many cases was denied it. Its old legal equality with the other metal 
was takenfrom it. Gold was singled out in this new legislation for 
protection, and silver to be proscribed, The result, naturally, has 
been greatly to raise the value of the protected metal, and pro- 
portionately to lower the value of other commodities—including 
silver—measured by it. ‘The fall in prices thus created, has plunged 
agriculture into the greatest distress in all gold standard countries, 
it has also in them seriously crippled the cotton, coal, and other great 
industries, has lowered enormously the value of many kinds of pro- 
perty, has added unjustly to the burden of debts both personal and 
national, has introduced new difficulties into international trade, has 
given an artificial advantage to the industries of countries not 
having a gold standard, and has led most of those countries which 
unfortunately for their industries have it, to endeavour to save them 
by putting on duties at the ports. 
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been so manifest and serious as to call forth an almost continuous 
succession of public enquiries in different nations as to how they 
may be averted. ‘I'he Parliaments of Great Britain, of the United 
States, of France, of Germany, &c., have each appointed such 
committees of enquiry; several Royal Commissions have also 
sat ; discussions have taken place in the various legislatures and 
important votes have been passed; there have also been several Inter- 
national MonetaryConferences. In India—to meet the new difficulties 
created—recourse has been had to such a tampering with the currency 
as has happily never been known in any civilized nation in modern 
times. It is no exaggeration to say that both hemispheres 
have been shaken by this monetary revolution. In the United 
States, agitation has never ceased since the effects of the blow 
struck at silver there in 1873 began to make themselves felt. The 
Bland Act and the Sherman Act have been two of its outcomes, 
and their repeal has been followed by the fiercest Presidential 
contest ever fought in the United States, andwhich turned mainly on 
this monetary question. One issue of this last contest—(both parties 
in which, by-the-bye, desired to see the restoration of silver, but in 
different ways)—has been the sending of delegates to Europe from 
the Great Kepublic of the West to try and bring about international 
action to secure the restoration of that metal by united effort. These 
delegates have met with a very encouraging reception in the 
Republic of France, and are still in communication with our own 
Government. ‘The two greatest Democratic nations in the modern 
world come to free England to ask her co-operation ;—and 

for what? 

To restore (for it is no new thing that is asked for), to restore to 
the peoples of the world free and unrestricted mintage of the two 
precious metals. 

To restore the equal treatment of both :— 

To restore the old unity of gold and silver money throughout the 
world :— 

To restore stability to the world’s measure of value. 

To put an end to the new monopoly created for gold by the 
recent protective legislation in its favour, which legislation has 
compelled in its turn recourse to the protection of other commo- 
dities, to the injury of the world’s free intercourse and trade. 

To put an end to the favouring of the creditor classes at the 
expense of the producing and indebted classes. 

In other words, we are asked to assist in restoring to mankind 
the blessings 


Free Money! 
Honest Money! 
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Unrestricrep Surrty or Money! 
Unrry or Money, and 
UNHAMPERED TRADE. 

An unrivalled opportunity is now given to our rulers to 
secure the accomplishment of these great and beneficent ends. 
Our Ministers may be said to hold the monetary fate of the 
world in their hands. Shall it be peace, or shall it continue 
to be war? With their co-operation peace can be secured, almost 
certain permanent peace, and this new monetary strife be for 
ever ended. If they fail now, war will certainly break out again, 
more fierce and bitter than before: a defensive war, be it remem- 
bered, on the part of the producing and indebted classes against 
the aggressions of the creditor classes. At this important 
crisis, I—a hearty -Radical in general politics—am glad that my 
political opponents are in power. Why? Because their leaders 
have shown since this conflict has arisen a much fuller appreciation 
of its importance than the Liberal leaders. They have, for one thing, 
tried to understand it, which the Liberal leaders, I am afraid, have 
not. When it is a question—and this is the real question at 
igsue—Shall this raid of the creditor classes upon the rest of mane 
kind be allowed to continue unchecked ? or shall there be freedom 
of money supply again ?—the Liberal leaders have gone to the great 
capitalists directly interested in raising the value of money, and 
to the fixed salary men in Government employ, equally so inter- 
ested, for advice, instead of counselling with the people at large, 
and especially with the producing classes, whose interest is in having 
money plentiful and therefore free. They have shown a strange 
fear lest the agricultural man toiling in the field should get too 
much money as wage for his produce, or the miner too much 
for what he brings up from the depths, or the worker at the 
forge or with the shuttle too much for the products of his 
industry and skill. Strange fear, surely, for leaders of what wishes 
to be considered the popular party ! 

Circumstances led me (pardon the personal reference) some 
years ago to study the money question, and the effect on pro- 
ene nd fxn concn money a 

é teachings of all the most eminent economista, 
and the more infallible teachings of history, were emphatically 
that expanding supply is by far the best. 

a ve ti pig " 1892 holding the firm belief that 
ag a and 3 dustrial depression then and for many 
previous years prevailing was largely due to the contraction of 
money sap, which tad re from the new ater leg 
, g 2 ablishment of protection to gold. I was 
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told by an old Member, a brother Liberal, when I took iiiy seat in 
the House, that I should find all the front-bench Liberals were 
protectionists of the yellow metal—that there was not one in 
favour of free money. So, alas! I found it. I had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing my leaders, as soon as they came into office, take steps 
to bring to nothing the deliberations of the International Monetary 
Conference then assembling at Brussels. I soon had to vote 
against them to support Sir H. Meysey Thompson’s motion in 
favour of the restoration of free mints by international arrange- 
ment. I had the pain of listening in the debate upon that motion 
to a beautifully-worded and charmingly-delivered speech by Mr. 
Gladstone, which to those who had studied the question in its 
modern developments was perfectly amazing! as showing how 
profoundly ignorant of them and of the discussions upon them 
that great statesman was. Of all the many eloquent speeches I 
heard him deliver in the House I never heard him make one which 
apparently gave him as much pleasure in the delivering. But 
there it stands in Hansard, a monumental utterance of one of the 
greatest minds of the century on one of the greatest subjects, to 
be hereafter a source of unfeigned astonishment and almost 
incredulity to those who, after its settlement, shall look back upon 
the utterances of the world’s foremost statesmen upon it while it 
was yet in the early stages of its discussion. 

I had the further shock of seeing my leaders actually enormously 
extend protectionist and contractionist policy towards money (an 
article which everybody wants), by closing the Indian mints, 
surely the cruellest as well as the blindest stroke ever struck by 
the rulers of a great and wealthy nation against the toilers, the 
savers and the indebted in a poverty-stricken and helpless one. 
I never could have believed if I had not seen it that Liberal 
statesmen of the highest class could have fallen so low as to have 
consented to this colossal wrong to the teeming millions of toilers 
in that dependent land. I feel sure that if Parliamentary sanction 
to that act had been asked, it would not have been granted. 

I had the mortification of seeing the agricultural situation at 
home and in the Colonies getting steadily worse, as was naturally 
to be expected, under the influence of this protectionist and cor- 
tractionist policy. 

I got, however, a crumb of comfort on Feb. 28th, 1895, when I 
moved a resolution Jamenting the evils caused by the divergence 
between the two metals, and urging co-operation with other nations 
to re-unite them, which resolution was accepted without division, 
whether with the goodwill of my leaders it is not for me to say. 

A similar resolution, I am glad to say, was a‘so carried unani- 
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mously by the present House in March, 1896, Mr. Balfour closing 
the debate by a definite offer of hearty co-operation on the part of 
our Government in the reopening of mints. 

I ask pardon for introducing the above personal references, which 
I have only done to explain why I, a life-long Liberal, am now 
looking with most earnest expectancy to the leaders of the present 
Conservative majority for the reversal of the protectionist and con- 
tractionist policy of the Liberal leaders. 

Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chaplin, and several of their 
colleagues, have studied this great new question which has risen 
before the world, and have shown by their speeches and writings 
their clear understanding of the tendencies and effects of the 
new contractionist policy. They have discerned its far-reaching 
consequences—the impossibility, indeed, as Mr. Goschen expressed 
it, of over-estimating its importance—they know its disastrous 
effects upon agriculture, industry, and trade. By an unexpected 
train of circumstances they find themselves in office at this great 
crisis in this great question’s history. 

Most earnestly would I appeal to them now to have the courage of 
their convictions. Undoubtedly it requires great courage to stand 
against the powerful influences which are being brought to bear on 
them, begotten of the strong prejudices which lead so many to bow 
down and worship the Image of Gold set up by Lord Liverpool in 
1816, and against the setting up of which the Earl of Lauderdale, Mr. 
Balfour’s ancestor, raised at the time his almost solitary voice, he for 
his part refusing to bow down to it. His protest, entered in the 
journals of the House of Lords and to be found in Hansard, may be 
read with much profit by students of this question to-day. The set- 
ting up of the Image of Gold, however, on the plains of the modern 
Babylon, took little effect, while its worship was confined to one 
nation alone: but since 1873, when all nations have been called to 
bow down and worship it, and too many have obeyed, the degrading 
fruits of its worship in steeling the consciences of creditors against 
considerations of justice, and its practical fruits in wrecking many 
of our oldest industries, are becoming daily more apparent. May 
our rulers now, notwithstanding all the pressure that will be put 
upon them, refuse to be compelled to bow down to it. We know, 
happily, of several of the foremost of them that their judgment is 
against so bowing down. 

Why do the money-owners cry out so against our co-operation in 
reopening mints? They know it will lower the value of their now 
protected gold. But it would only lower it by the extent to which it 
has been artificially raised by the closing of the mints. No doubt 
their reopening would take from the creditor classes the gains 
which have unjustly accrued to them from the proscription of silver. 
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But are not the indebted classes, from whom these gains have been 
extorted, including as they do the producing classes and the tax- 
payers of every country which has a national debt payable in gold, 
far more numerous than the lending classes, and equally entitled to 
consideration? The interest of the producing classes, the honey 
bees of the nations, is beyond all question promoted by expanding 
money supply, and is injured by contraction. How can any nation 
as a whole be other than benefited by promoting the prosperity 
of its workers—its producers? 

A return to free mintage of both the precious metals would have 
nothing of the nature of unsound inflation about it, such as the 
issuing of inconvertible paper money has. Silver is just as solid 
and as durable a precious metal as gold. It has retained its 
value when measured by commodities in a marvellous manner, 
notwithstanding its exclusion from the mints. The weight of 
silver known, or believed, to be in the possession of mankind is, 
according to the latest published figures, almost exactly 15} 
times that of gold. Taking the present century alone—as the 
remarkable figures given by The Statist in its issue of October 9th 
show—the weight of gold produced has borne a much larger propor- 
tion to silver. And after all surely this question of quantity is the 
bed-rock fact to be considered in forming our judgment about 
the future of the two precious metals. So longas they were equally 
treated at the mints there was equally unlimited demand for 
money, and with return to equality there would be again. 
No one ever complained of having too many shillings, or dollars, 
or francs, or rupees, or pounds when there was equal treatment 
of both precious metals. On the contrary, the more of them 
people could buy with their produce or their Jabour the better 
they were pleased. Every shopkeeper and manufacturer has 
always been well pleased to see people coming with money in 
their hands to buy, whether silver or gold. Silver, it is true, 
is much bulkier than gold, and is inconvenient to carry about 
in quantities ; but no sane person now carries large quantities of 
gold about with him, It is just as easy to issue notes against silver 
as gold, or to write cheques payable indifferently in either. There 
is no earthly reason why small notes of 1s. and multiples of the 
shilling should not be issued, redeemable at sight in coin. The 
weight of silver offers no obstacle to its use as full money along 
with gold if equal treatment is accorded to it by law. It is only 
equal treatment that is asked for, not preference of any kind. Of 
course, by refusing to one metal full monetary use, and restricting 
such use to the other, the value of the favoured metal can be raised ; 
but there is nothing “natural” about such raising, nor artificial 
about restoring equal treatment. Equal treatment is all that is 
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asked for. Free coinage of both metals has been the old rule of 
the world. The ratio probably in some rough way adapted itself 
to the quantities of each in the possession of mankind. So far 
as the writer knows, there has never been international consultation 
over a wide area on this question of ratio; it formerly in some rough 
way adjusted itself. The audacious and unexampled attack made 
upon silver beginning twenty-five years ago, the endeavour to 
revolutionize the world’s measure of vaiue in favour of creditors 
and against producers by excluding that metal from its old place 
as the equal colleague of gold, has created a divergence between 
the two metals unexampled in modern history, from which diver- 
gence endless confusion and suffering and injustice has arisen. By 
halving the supply of money it has been sought to double its value, 
so halving the value of property and produce, and doubling the 
weight of debts. 

But happily a quarter of a century of this new experience has 
created a strong desire on the part of some of the foremost nations 
of the earth to return to the older and better way. In combination 
now it is desired to put the use of the two money metals on 
a thoroughly sound and permanent footing. We know that 
through most of this century the open mints of France and the 
United States kept the two metals in circulation as money through 
the world at a remarkably steady ratio, a ratio of some 15 or 16 
to 1. We know that that ratio was preserved through the greatest 
diversity of production of the two metals that history has seen. 
We know that there has been nothing in the different quantities 
of the two metals produced since 1873 (for it too has still been 
in weight about 154 to 1) in the least to account for the extra- 
ordinary divergence of the last twenty years. We know that the 
old ratio, while it lasted, corresponded roughly to the existing 
accumulated stocks of the two metals, and that those stocks to-day 
are in the same relative quantities. We know, too, that hundreds 
of millions of pounds worth of silver coins are to-day circulating at 
their old face value, notwithstanding the fall as measured by gold 
in the value of the metal of which they are made. We can see—if 
we study the facts—that that fall in the metal has been occasioned 
solely by the refusal of coinage to it at the mints, With these facts 
before us, how is it possible to doubt that if mints are reopened 
at the old ratio or near it, the old par between the two precious 
metals would be immediately restored and maintained, and silver 
money and gold money throughout the world again become one? 
Since all the co-operation that is supposed to be required from 
England is to reopen the Indian mints and to keep a portion of 
the Bank’s reserve in silver, it is difficult to believe that that 
co-operation will not be forthcoming. It would at once relieve 
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India of the greater part of her exchange difficulties, and by 
restoring unity to money it would remove one of the greatest 
difficulties in international trade out of the way. Protection of 
commodities has followed the protection of gold. The restoration 
of “free money,” it is reasonable to believe, would herald extension 
of “free trade.” The great advantages now artificially given to 
producers in countries not having a gold standard would be taken 
away, and so prosperity restored to agriculture and other depressed 
industries in our Colonies and at home. 

’ It may be that the fears of the timid may be aroused by announce- 
ment of the resolve to follow such a course. It was an enormous 
change that was begun in 1873, but its reversal is only passing from 
a novel and unprecedented experiment to the old paths, tried and 
proved through centuries. And we cannot stay where we are. The 
appetite of the creditor classes, whetted by unexpected success, 
hungers for fresh contraction of money supply, as we see by the 
efforts to extend the area of protection of gold even into Eastern 
countries. The distressed producing classes, agricultural, cotton, 
and other, are already turning on their oppressors, and it will soon 
be bitter war again unless these aggressions are restrained. Great 
indeed will be the responsibility resting upon the Government if, 
knowing the path of justice, the path, too, which leads to peace 
and to solid durable prosperity, they allow themselves to be 
intimidated by the capitalist outcry from walking in it. We hope 
better things of our present rulers, who have now in their hand this 
unrivalled opportunity of restoring monetary peace, and so earning 
for themselves the lasting gratitude of the whole world. 


R. L. Evererr. 


Il.—A PANIC. 


Tue Editor of The National Review has asked me if there is any 
danger of panic in the event of the remonetization of silver by 
international agreement. I have no hesitation in answering— 
No; panic under such circumstances is impossible. 

Panics arise from falling values in prices of securities and com- 
modities as expressed in money—in other words, from rising value 
in money itself. Gold, or money on a parity with gold, is the 
money of France, the United States, and of England; an inter- 
national agreement has for its object legislation which will equalize 
at an agreed ratio the value, as money, of gold and silver. 

It is notorious that the divergence, during the twenty years to 1898, 
resulted in a fall in the prices of commodities in gold standard 
countries coincident with fairly stable prices in silver standard 
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countries—in other words, that mainly gold has appreciated and 
that silver has not depreciated. Legislation, therefore, to equalize 
the value of the two metals will necessarily reverse the results of 
the last twenty years: that is, it must tend to depreciate gold to a 
greater extent than it can appreciate silver in exchangeable value ; 
to depreciate gold in France, the United States, and Great Britain 
is to appreciate all commodities in those countries offered in 
exchange for money: Whoever has heard of a panic under con- 
ditions of rising prices ? 

Commodities which can now be sold at a profit in gold standard 
countries under the existing market ratio between gold and silver 
can then no longer be exported by silver standard countries and 
profitably sold at existing quotations, if the ratio proposed by 
France and the United States is established. 

It is impossible to depreciate gold without increasing the price 
of produce: Stock Exchange securities must follow produce. But 
if anyone expects panic, he is expecting a double blunder by men 
of business. In the words of J.S. Mill: “ Whoever sells corn, or 
tallow, or cotton buys money.” It is childish to expect that men 
of business will buy money under legislation to lower the value of 
money in exchange for corn, tallow, or cotton. 

They are not such fools: they will buy the cotton: they will sell 
the money which will have the lower exchangeable value. 

Of course, in India, and in silver standard countries, the effect on 
prices ought to be the reverse; they ought to fall, at least to 
the extent that they may have risen since 1873. Let us hope 
that in these countries such a fall may be averted by an increased 
output of silver—the banking methods of the East are slow com- 
pared with those of Europe, and an increased output of silver may 
arrive in time to check any serious fall in values. 

It is noteworthy that those who prophesy panic should, in 
many instances, be the same who say that countries which open 
their mints to the unlimited coinage of silver will be “ flooded ” 
with silver; can anything be more self-contradictory than these 
two positions ?—to foretell panic and falling prices, and at the same 
time such abundant supplies of legal tender money as to justify 
the name of a “ flood.” 

The mere fact of opening a mint for the unlimited coinage of 
silver does not by itself cause silver to be sent there for coinage. 
The amount of silver sent for coinage, at whatever ratio is fixed, is 
absolutely limited by the amount of legal tender money which can 
be profitably employed in that country either at interest as capital: 
or in the purchase of some product, whether gold or potatoes, 
which can be bought in that place more profitably than elsewhere. 

Imagine that a large number of rich people, having their incomes 
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from other countries, should congregate in an oasis ot the desert 
for the sake of health, pleasure, or sport, so that a large town 
sprung up on this oasis; imagine that in such a spot, producing 
nothing, and importing from a distance all its supplies, a mint were 
opened to the free coinage of silver legal tender money ; such a 
mint would have no effect after the coinage of an amount of coin 
sufficient for local demands. 

Take the case of Mexico. Its mint has always been open to all 
comers to the unlimited coinage of Mexican dollars; Mexico is a 
large producer of silver, which has been coined and exported; but 
the amount of silver sent from abroad to the open mint in Mexico 
is infinitesimal ; this is in spite of the market value of Mexican 
dollars abroad having been, during long periods, above the melting 
value as bullion. 

The shallow talk about mints being “ flooded ” with silver is the 
result of want of due consideration ; not an ounce will be sent to 
any country which cannot be profitably used at interest, or in pur- 
chases made at prices presumably profitable to the sellers. 

Questions of currency will never be understood by the majority ; 
even among men of business how few have troubled themselves to 
understand even the elements of the question? I would ask these 
to consider who are likely to form the best judgment—members of 
the Government and Directors of the Bank of England, who have 
studied the question for years, or anonymous writers in the Press ? 
That The Times should be on the wrong side in any great question 
is traditional, but The Times has not attracted prominent men of 
business to the support of their views in print. 

Why should men of business take the opinions on this subject of 
Lord Farrer and Sir R. Giffen ? Why should the welfare of pro- 
ducers, which is of paramount importance to the country, be sacri- 
ficed in order to keep up, at all costs, the purchasing power ot 
gold ? 

The remark of a witty Frenchman is quoted by that eminent 
economist, M. Edmund Théry : a rentier who objected to rising 
prices was answered, “Personne n'est obligé de rester rentier.” 


J. P. HESELTINE. 


IIT.—INDIA. 
At the present moment it would be unprofitable to discuss whether 
in closing the mints in 1893 to the free coinage of silver, the Indian 
Government intended debarring for ever the Indian people from 
automatically controlling the volume of their currency according to 
their economic requirements—a right which belongs to every 
eople, and the free exercise of which is the first condition of their 
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progress—or contemplated foisting in time a gold coinage on that 
most conservative people, over whose heads the storms of forty 
centuries have passed without sweeping away one iota of their 
principles and usages, good or evil, and to whom a silver standard 
has ever been one of the institutions of their lives, sanctioned by 
immemorial custom in a land where custom has the force of 
religion ; it would be enough to mention the existing evils of that 
measure. Many writers have already pointed out the loss imposed 
by it on the people of India in converting into rupees their silver 
hoards to buy the necessaries of life at a moment of general dis- 
tress ; but perhaps it will be permissible for an Indian to bring that 
fact once again before the earnest consideration of the British 
public, 

As silver is now a mere commodity in India, 100 tolas of silver 
(z.e., the weight of Rs.100) are worth no more than Rs.60; even 
this price can only be obtained in the markets of large towns. In 
the villages the bunniahs give no more than Rs.50 for the 100 tolas 
of silver, to cover any possible loss in the present uncertain state 
of the market. Consequently, in converting into coined rupees their 
silver hoards—those hoards which constituted the only method 
of saving known to the masses—the people lose half their original 
value. If, therefore, the Indian Government intended the Act of 
1893 to be a permanent measure, it contemplated the destruction 
of half the wealth of the people at a stroke of the pen, and without 
their knowledge—just as if the Government of England were to 
confiscate half the sums deposited in all the Savings and other 
Banks of the British Isles. 

- If, however, the Act was intended to be only transient, to be 
repealed on the happening of some certain and definite events, then 
we ask in all earnestness, have not those favourable circumstances 
now come to pass? What further hope had the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1893 besides the active co-operation of France and the 
United States, and the indirect assistance of England herself? If 
these are not enough, then what is enough? It may, indeed, be 
argued that since the cxchange value of the rupee now stands very 
near Is. 4d., the sole object of the Indian Government in closing the 
mints has been attained; and that it cares not one jot or tittle for 
the dire loss inflicted on the Indian people. But even on this 
hypothesis of monstrous and iniquitous selfishness, it has already 
been pointed out (in The National Review, October) that the pro- 
posed joint action of France and the United States would raise the 
rupee above Is. 4d., and consequently benefit the Indian Govern- 
ment. Added to this is the well-known precedent of the Sherman 
Act, by which the United States were able, single-handed, to send 
up the rupee from Is. 4}d.to 1s, 8d. If, however, notwithstanding 
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every entreaty, the Indian Government still remains deaf to the cry 
of its people, then let it take heed to the responsibility it will 
thereby incur. India is not ina safe condition, either economic or 
political, and it would be well for Englishmen to realize that fact. 
Let us consider the present state of affairs. 

1. As already pointed out, half the savings of the people have 
been destroyed by the Government withovt their knowledge. 

2. The country has been ravaged by a famine of unprecedented 
magnitude, and how many have perished from that stupendous 
calamity, no mortal knows. Now let us pause to analyze the true 
character of the famine. Popularly it has been attributed to the 
failure of the crops, and consequently to the scarcity of food. Yet 
the Viceroy sent us telegram after telegram to assure us that there 
was ample food in the country for the whole population ; the only 
difficulty was that the prices were too high for the people’s means. 
There was enough food in the country, but not enough money to 
buy it. It was consequently a Famine of Money and not a Famine 
of Food. Is it, then, impossible to realize that the closing of the 
mints was an important factor in the famine? 

8. Owing to the low exchange, wheat and other food-stuffs had 
been constantly leaving India to find a better market in gold 
countries. This antecedent drain of food-stuffs rendered the 
country less capable of coping with the famine; consequently we 
have to thank the present depreciation of silver for another phase 
in India’s misfortunes. 

4. At the present moment the artificial shrinking of the currency 
of India is so great that the bullion value of the rupee is no more 
than nine annas. Let us realize what this means. The great mass 
of silver hoards in the hands of the people were once coined rupees 
worth sixteen annas each ; in fact, the people paid that price to 
have the rupees. Then, trusting to the good faith of the Government, 
the people converted the rupees into silver ornaments. The 
Government has, however, surreptitiously reduced the value of 
each rupee to nine annas, and when it desires to replace a part of the 
currency by coining fresh rupees, it will buy back from the people at 
the rate of nine annas the very thing it had formerly sold to them for 
sixteen! Criminals were once hanged in this country tor stealing 
sheep, but the conduct of Governments has never found a place in our 
codes of morals; the trustee who wastes trust property is liable to a 
civil and som2times to a criminal action without the bar of limita- 
tion, but when the authorities sell India bills at 1s.2$d. per rupee, 
and buy them again at Is. 4;';d., at the cost of the starving wretches 
of India, no voice is heard to raise the ery of devastavit. Again, 
in coining fresh rupees, the-Government makes a profit from the 
people of over 70 per cent. (ie, by buying at nine and reselling 
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at sixteen), but when that people, driven to desperation, take to 
counterfeit coining—as some have done, with the very silver 
that was once coined rupees—they receive penal servitude for 
their crimes. 

5. China is a powerful rival of India. She already possessed an 
advantage over India because of her larger population, and now, 
owing to the closing of the mints, the free silver currency of China 
stands 50 per cent. below the face value of the rupee. Being with- 
out the embarrassment of “home charges,” this relative deprecia- 
tion gives her a distinct advantage over India. Firstly, Indian 
goods cannot be sold in China without loss to the Indian producer ; 
secondly, where both China and India are selling to gold countries, 
the former can offer her goods, cwteris paribus, at half the price 
of India because of the bounty given to China by this relative de- 
preciation. A significant proof of this fact is the grave apprehen- 
sion felt by the tea planters of India (cf. Financial News, 4th 
Oct., on the “United Planters’ Association”). The rapid develop- 
ment of the tea industry has been a marked feature in Indian pro- 
gress in recent times, but unless this artificial bounty to China 
ceases immediately we may truly prepare to see Indian teas 
banished from our homes, and one of the most thriving industries 
of India killed in its early youth. That calainity would be a dire 
loss to India at a moment when she could least afford it; it would 
also be an equal loss to those Englishmen who have sunk their 
capital in that industry. 

This, then, is the economic condition of India; what is the poli- 
tical? Never since 1857 has the political atmosphere of India 
been so ominously stifling. Scientists tell us that just before a 
great earthquake the air becomes charged with an inexplicable 
oppressiveness ; so it is now in India. There is a tremor here and 
there, which may yet be the forerunner of some general 
upheaval, and it may need but a single force to weld 
together the oscillations of these independent units into a gigantic 
movement of 300 millions. Had I belonged to the “Indian 
National Congress” (which I never did), and had I aimed at an 
Indian insurrection (which God forbid), [ would not have wasted 
my breath in talking of “simultaneous examinations,” “trial by 
jury,” and the thousand and one minor grievances, real or 
imaginary, which now occupy the sole attention of that Congress. 
I would have struck a heavier blow at the Government—had I 
been so evilly disposed. I would have then taken full advantage 
of the wide organization which that body has now established 
throughout India, to teach the masses of the people—the country 
people who are the great hoarders of silver, and are consequently 
the greatest sufferers—-that the Government had, without their 
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knowledge, confiscated half their savings. Be it noted that the 
security of the Government lies in the contentment of the masses, 
and in their continued belief in the benevolence of that Govern- 
ment. The town population of India, which constitutes but an 
infinitesimal drop in the ocean of 300 millions, and which alone 
has hitherto been leavened with the doctrines of the Congress, may 
indeed be ignored by the Government in its councils; not so, 
however, the country population, which forms the back-bone of 
the people. Happily there has not yet arisen in the Congress a 
single member capable of understanding the intricacies of the 
currency question, and had not the famine and the plague inter- 
vened, we might still have lived in the hope that no such leader of 
men, no such formidable disturber of the serenity of the Govern- 
ment, would have arisen for years to come. But these are the 
very misfortunes which have compelled the people to bring out 
their hoards, and consequently have revealed to them the 
unmerited loss imposed on them by the Government. The native 
press has at last awakened, as if from a dream, and begun to 
discuss this matter—some moderately and some otherwise. Is it, 
then, unreasonable to fear that if now a single individual in the 
Congress succeeds in grasping even the fundamental principles of 
this great question, the news will spread from village to village, 
from bazaar to bazaar, from hamlet to hamlet, that the Government 
has cheated the people of their hard-earned savings, even at the 
moment of their direst distress? Whether to the fullest extent 
this allegation be true or false, is immaterial; it is enough that the 
danger of its circulation is imminent. The lessons of 1857 have, 
or rather ought to have, taught England how news spreads in 
India, and how it gathers force from popular imagination in its 
very currency. The masses of the Indian people do not argue, do 
not even pause to think, but accept on implicit faith what is told to 
them by those who are deemed to be their superiors in intelligence, 
caste, or social rank. This is a danger against which I would ven- 
ture to warn the Government ere it be too late. Notwithstanding 
the entreaty of some of my countrymen, I may still choose to 
remain silent before my own people; but what guarantee is there 
that others, with less affection for England and fewer motives for 
silence, will do likewise ? 

These considerations, then, of justice to the people of India, and 
of the safety of British rule, will, I trust, induce the authorities to 
pause before they reject the proffered aid of France and the United 
States in undoing the great evils of the past. It may perhaps be 
objected that the reopening of the mints at the present moment 
would cause a fall of prices in India, and thereby hamper the 
collection of the land revenue. But I venture to submit that no 
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such fall would take place, for two reasons: (1) Although under 
ordinary conditions of free competition there would be a trans- 
portation of silver from India to France and the United States, in 
the hypothesis of open mints in those two countries, and conse- 
quently there would be a tendency for prices to fall in India, yet 
we must bear in mind that custom rather than competition 
regulates the conduct of people in India. It has been their 
immemorial usage to absorb rather than to export silver, and 
they are not likely to change their habits of forty centuries for a 
passing cause. (2) Having learnt from sad experience during the 
famine the value of rupees, they will take the first opportunity of 
coining their hoards into rupees, if the mints are reopened. 
This increase in the volume of the currency will rather raise prices, 
or, at least, counteract any tendency to fall, if my first contention 
be deemed untenable. Finally, even granting that there will be a 
fall of prices, and consequently that the Government will lose a 
portion of the land revenue, I would still maintain that this loss 
will be more than compensated by the saving in remitting the 
home charges. I have pointed out elsewhere that if the rupee rose 
even to 1s. 8d., to which at least it must under the supposed con- 
ditions, the Government would save about Rx.10,000,000, which is 
about half the net land revenue. 

The authorities, therefore, have a plain duty before them if they 
be truly anxious for a verdict of acquittal in the bar of history. 
The offer which France and the United States are now making to 
solve the Indian difficulty, without entailing the smallest incon- 
venience on England, may never be repeated. England has too 
often sacrificed her children on the altar of Moloch, but a time will 
come, yea, sooner than she expects, when her dependencies and 
colonies will refuse to be immolated any longer. I say England, 
because the closing of the Indian mints was the act of the home 
authorities and not of the Indian Government; the hand, indeed, 
was the hand of Esau, but the voice was the voice of Jacob. Then 
let England undo the past, even against the misguided judgment of 
the Indian Government, as in 1893 she caused the evil against the 
wishes of that Government. The benefits will be undoubted, and 
I would earnestly entreat the authorities to take heed of them ere 
they decide irrevocably on the matter :—(1) It will relieve a native 
grievance which may soon become an insurmountable danger to 
British rule in India. (2) It will improve the economic condition 
of India at the most desirable moment by placing her exporters on 
a parity with those of China and other free silver countries, and 
thereby save from destruction some of her most promising indus- 
tries. (3) It will alleviate the terrible financial burden of the 
Government in paying home charges, and thereby even enable it to 
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remit some obnoxious taxes. (4) It will establish a permanent 
exchange between England and India, and thereby benefit the in- 
dustries of Lancashire ; it will likewise benefit the Indian consumers 
of Lancashire cotton goods, who still form the vast bulk of the 
population as they do also the poorest. 

The people of India pray daily in their temples for Her Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen-Empress, and long may they continue to do so; 
but if these things do not come to pass, they will also be taught to 
pray for one other far across the sea, and for his ultimate triumph 


in 1900. 
A. S. Guosu, 


IV.—GREATER BRITAIN.* 


Your journal has always recognized how deeply the Australasian 
colonies are interested in bimetallism. I venture therefore to write 
a few lines on the subject in the hope that they may reach the 
printer instead of the waste-paper basket—the usual London recep- 
tacle for bimetallic articles. These colonies are debtors abroad 
(mainly to Great Britain) of £349,686,000, say 89,700,000 oz. of 
gold, and pay an annual foreign tribute thereon of £15,411,000, say 
396,000 oz. of gold. We have, of course, to buy this gold through the 
sale of our products in London in competition with those who sell 
their products for silver or money of a silver value. The greater part 
of our debt was incurred at a time when silver had a relative value 
to gold by weight of 20 oz. to 1 oz. To put it in another form, our 
competitors who value by silver need only ask 11 dwt. in gold to- 
day instead of 1 oz. (77s. 103d.) (about 41s. 3d.) to get the same 
quantity of their own silver money that they did ten or twelve 


* Our fellow-countrymen in Greater Britain may be interested to learn the 
opinions of the two leading London “ Liberal” papers upon the present monetary 
system which, according to all eminent English economists, is largely responsible 
for the fall in prices :— 

‘The public would like to know how Lord Salisbury came to enter into nego- 
tiations on the subject of the currency at all. What has the great creditor nation 
of the world to do with proposals for enabling debtors to pay their debts in a 
depreciated metal? We may next hear that the Foreign Secretary has been 
consulting M. Méline or M. Hanotaux on the propriety of raising the price of 
bread in England, as it has been artificially raised in France.”—The Daily News. 

‘For general purposes our present system suits us, and there is no reason of 
which we are aware why it should be altered, The folly of any change from the 
purely English point of view is still more strongly seen when we recollect that 
London is the greatest creditor centre on the planet. We can understand that 
debtors in various parts of the world would be glad to pay their interest to London 
in depreciated currency, but why London should facilitate that transaction we do 
not understand. Still less do we understand why a Ministry which specially re- 
presents the capitalist class, and which is assumed even to be under the undue 
influence of that class, should give aid or sanction to any such proposal.”—The 
Daily Chronicle. 
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years ago. At the same time the internal money values of these 
countries have not changed, and the burden of their rents and 
wages, measured in silver money, have not increased. Thus they 
can afford to sell for half the amount in gold that they did some 
years ago, and we are perforce obliged to do the same if we wish to 
pay our way. The story was well told in a leading monometallic 
financial weekly, which poses as a friend of Imperial Federation : 
“ The producing countries (January, 1895) have been plunged in so 
much distress that they are compelled to sell at whatever price 
they can get, and our people are so well off that they can buy 
larger and larger quantities every year. . . Theexports merely 
confirm what the imports tell us—that the producing countries are 
in deep distress, and that we are growing in wealth.” Of course, 
these statements are truisms known to every bimetallist, but they 
bear repetition in view of my subject. 

These colonies, then, have as much, if not more, interest than 
England in the establishment of a bimetallic par of exchange. We 
have suffered terrible destruction in values throughout these 
colonies during the past few years, mainly by reason of the 
low prices for our products in the world’s markets. The British 
public know of our troubles chiefly through the wail of the un- 
fortunate investor in these colonies who has taken possession 
under his mortgage, and finds he is saddled with unrealizable 
and unprofitable properties. Colonists are too busy trying to make 
ends meet to have any time for agitating, while their governments 
are in the same predicament, and therefore indisposed to do any- 
thing that may affect their credit in London. And well they may, 
seeing that every year reduces the available surplus from our ex- 
ports after paying for our imports. In consequence the burden of 
direct taxation is steadily increasing to enable us to pay our way, 
and any deficit in interest is settled by borrowing ostensibly for 
other purposes, and using the credit balance to meet any shortage 
in interest. 

That we are deeply interested then in securing a fixed gold price 
for silver which will enable us to compete on fair terms with our 
silver competitors goes without saying. We therefore follow with 
the keenest interest the progress that is being made in London by 
our bimetallic friends in their fight for a recognition of silver as in- 
ternational money. And no articles have such widespread interest 
as those that appeared in your July number, one of which, by Mr. 
T. Lloyd, foreshadows the concessions which he,as a prominent mono- 
metallist, is prepared to advocate for the sake of monetary peace. 
But if these concessions are not accepted, and war is still to go on, 
the consequences may be serious for these colonies. I write to sug- 
gest a further concession, one that will, I am sure, be acceptable to 
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the United States and France, and which will at the same time tein 
the direct interest of the Australasian colonies—that is the inclusion 
of the colonies in any Bimetallic Union formed, and the coinage of 
a colonial dollar or rupee with a currency throughout all these 
colonies. By this we shall have an expansive currency suited 
to the immense developments which are necessary to build up 
a nation in this part of the world. Moreover, the need of 
& common currency for the Pacific archipelago is indis- 
pensable to promote the commerce and settlement of these 
islands, and this currency cannot be anything else than silver. 
The benefit that would arise to the Mother Country from the 
increase of wealth and commerce, the result of an expanding 
currency, would be considerable. These colonies and islands 
would again be a remunerative field for the investment of British 
capital under British laws and among kinsmen, while they would 
for a century to come absorb those British manufactures which 
embody a large amount of capital and labour. 

There is another phase of the question which should be con- 
sidered. From what has been said by M. Méline it seems possible 
that France and the United States may themselves settle this 
question upon England reopening the Indian mints. I suppose 
no economist now doubts the ability of the United States, aided 
‘ by a large gold creditor country like France, to uphold the 
bimetallic par at anything between 20 and 154 to 1. As mono- 
metallism is said to be the settled policy of England, monometallic 
gold at Home and monometallic silver in India, it is important 
to consider how their relative currencies would be affected by the 
action of a Bimetallic Union in which they had no say. Would 
not the position then be that the relative value of those currencies 
would be settled by other countries ? * 

They could at any time depress or raise the value of silver 
relatively to gold by making gold the unit of value, and establish- 
ing a larger or smaller legal ratio for silver upon that unit. Or on, 
the other hand they might depress or raise the value of gold. 
relatively to silver, by making silver the unit of value and 
establishing a larger or smaller legal ratio, and each of these four 
combinations would have varying effects upon the relative trade 
and commerce, first between England and India, and secondly 
between each of these countries and the countries of the Bimetallic 
Union. Of course, this could only be done by the Union first 
impounding in the State Bank the metal which was relatively 
appreciated, but this would be a matter of little difficulty in 

* Our currency is entirely at the mercy of other nations under the present system, 


as is shown by the operations of 1873, in which we had no part. World it not be 
immensely expensive for the bimetallic countries to alter their ratio? [Ep. N.9.] 


29* 
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countries so completely State banked and with so much paper 
currency against bullion deposited as in France and the United 
States. England’s commerce might be seriously embarrassed by 
unfriendly legislation. But with the colonies in the Union the 
likelihood of hostile legislation would be much diminished and 
could in any event be counteracted by a bimetallic ratio which 
would prevent any divergence in relative values. Thus the pre- 
sence of these colonies in the Union while beneficial to them as 
heavily gold-indebted and capital-absorbing countries, would at the 
same time be favourable to the stability of the monometallic 
currencies of the Empire. Otherwise France and the United 
States, by altering the weight they put either on silver or on gold, 
could raise or depress either metal. The “ financial see-saw,” with 
England on one end and India on the other, could only remain at 
the relative heights that the Bimetallic Union standing astride in 
the middle chose to place them. That seems to me a position that 
has dangerous possibilities in it. By including the colonies in 
the Union the British Empire might maintain a monetary union 
of its own if necessity arose. It seems certain that as time goes 
on an International Monetary Union will pave the way to inter- 
national action in other matters, and the control of the legal ratio 
seems the correct cure for the evils of a currency which is expand- 
ing or contracting to the detriment either of creditors or debtors. 

If England thinks her best interests are served by staying out- 
side of the Union, every reason both of necessity and prudence 
demands that these colonies should be included in it, 


DonaLp Rein, Jun, 


V.—* THE BIMETALLIC INTRIGUE”; AN ELEMENTARY 
EXPOSITION. 
Wno has not recently encountered repeated and disturbing refer- 
ences in his newspaper to an insidious plot which it is suggested 
certain mysterious and ill-disposed persons, presumably with slouch 
hats and dark lanterns, are engaged in carrying on against the 
prosperity of the British Empire? The Daily Nuisance, has referred 
perpetually and in almost savage,terms to an alleged “ bimetallic in- 
trigue,” which seems to be a kind of monetary Mafia waged by 
needy desperadoes against the respectable and worthy part of the 
community, who are exhorted in self-defence to stamp it out. There 
appears also to bea foreign flavour about the “‘ conspiracy,” or at any 
rate a foreign wing to it, for are we not politely told that “certain 
Americans” are prowling about the world with sinister designs 


upon the well-being of whatever country may be so supine as to 
shelter them ? 
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Let us leave the lurid and bewildering vernacular of the leader 
writer for the exceedingly prosaic facts of the case. Is there a 
“imetallic intrigue ” afoot in Great Britain? Who originated 
it? Who are engaged in it? Whatareitsaims? As a bimetal- 
list I regret to be constrained to confess that there is no bimetallic 
plot brewing in Great Britain, by which is presumably meant a poli- 
tical movement aiming at the restoration of the monetary system, 
which was finally abandoned, to our grievous detriment, in 1816. 
For eighty-one years, however, British business has been conducted 
on a basis of gold monometallism, and Englishmen are too conser- 
vative to change the habits of nearly three generations without 
overwhelming demonstration of the advantages of the more ancient 
way. This, one has frankly to admit, would be difficult, although 
it is not disputed by any serious economist that the years 
following the adoption of the gold standard was one of the most 
disastrous and alarming economic periods in our history.* How- 


* The operation of 1819, which completed the contraction commenced in 1816, 
was thus described by the House of Commons Committee, which sat from 1820-1822 
to investigate the public distress :—‘‘The departure from our ancient standard 
in proportion as it was prejudicial to all creditors of money and persons dependent 
on fixed incomes was a benefit to the active capitals of the country. And the 
restoration of the standard has been in its turn proportionately disadvantageous 
to the productive classes of the community, and also attended with embarrass- 
ment to the landowner having mortgages and fixed charges to meet, fixed when 
land bore a higher value in reference to the impaired value of money.” 

According to Mr. Henry Burgess, Secretary to the Committee of County 
Bankers :—‘t The Act of 1819,” was the main cause of the fall in prices, as well 
agricultural as manufacturing. “ Nine out of ten of the great manufacturing 
works in Lancashire,” he had been told “ had changed hands through insolvency, 
The witnesses examined before that Act (of 1819) was passed, were mainly persons 
concerned with commercial affairs in London, such as exchange brokers, loan 
contractors, and London bankers, Many of these had interests directly opposite 
to the interests of the productive classes,” 

In the debate on the distress of the country in March, 1830, Mr. Western, M.P. 
for Essex, afterwards Lord Western, said :—‘‘ It was to the change in the 
currency that we were to attribute our distress.” 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said :—‘‘ To me it does seem perfectly clear that the one 
and only source of all our difficulties, and of all the distresses that press so large a 
portion of our population to the earth, is the affair of money—the great and 
inconceivable error of making gold their only standard.” 

Mr. Atwood said :—‘‘ The conduct of the Government respecting the currency 
had operated as a confiscation of the property of the landed man for the benefit 
of the monied man.” 

Sir F. Burdett spoke of—‘ The fatal Bill of 1819. Subsequently to that 
measure there was a motion for a committee by the hon. Member for Suffolk 
(Sir T. Gooch), which was obtained, and a partial relief was obtained for. the 
existing distress by the issue of £1 notes” (Lord Londonderry’s Act), He mocked 
at the worship of the “ golden idol,” and said :—‘‘ They sacrificed the agricul- 
tural interest, the shipping interest,and the commercial interest to the public 
creditor, to placemen, and to pensioners.” 

The famous William Cobbett said :—‘The real cause of all the agricultural 
difficulties of England was the change which had taken place in the value of money. 
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ever, the Australian and Californian discoveries came just in time 
to relieve us from a prolongation of the perils of a contracted cur- 
rency, and two decades of leaping and bounding prosperity ensued. 
This glowing epoch has completely obliterated from the popular 
and newspaper mind all recollection of the paralyzing consequences 
attributable to the mischievous operation initiated by Lord Liver- 
pool—one of the smallest of our Premiers—in 1816. No effective 
popular case consequently can be made for reverting to the mone- 
tary conditions of last century. No one is endeavouring at the 
present moment to make such a case, and if reason presides over 
our councils an attack on the gold standard of Great Britain will 
remain altogether beyond the pale of practical politics. 

Bimetallism means two things : (1) Open mints to gold and silver 
at a fixed ratio ; (2) Equal debt-paying power tothe so-coined gold and 
silver to an unlimited amount. Or, adopting the uncomplimentary 
language of its opponents, bimetallism means : (1) The “ dumping 
down” of “ foreign” silver bullion at the London mints now 
reserved for the more select metal; (2) The “dumping down” of 
that same silver in coin at the door of the British creditor, who, 
ex hypothesit would have to call in the nearest crossing-sweeper 
to clear away the rubbish. This double “dump” and twofold 
humiliation has always been the very essence of British bimetallism, 
as may be gathered from almost any monometallist critic of the 
last twenty years, and how many forbidding pictures have not been 
drawn of endless shiploads of silver—always from abroad, because 
it sharpens the argument, especially when employed by a fanatical 
Free Trader like Sir R. Giffen—polluting the Thames and sub- 


Therein lay the true source of the national misfortunes. . . . . The original 
moving power by which their distress had been occasioned was the well-known 
currency measure of the Right Hon. Baronet, Sir R. Peel, near him.” (Of 1819.) 

Daniel O'Connell said :—“ There was such a place as Ireland ; agricultural 
distress was as great, if not greater, in that country than in England. They had 
been during the debate wholly forgotten. The remedy proposed by the noble lord 
(relief of taxation) was only like clipping or paring the thorn in the field. One 
remedy, the only sure remedy, was passed over—namely, one that would have the 
effect of mitigating the horrors of the Gold Currency Bill. If no one else would, 
he would put in his claim for that scheme, which was better than all the other 
schemes he had heard that night proposed.” 

On Mr. Cayley’s motion for a silver standard on June Ist, 1835, O'Connell said 
again :—‘‘A more destructive Bill, a more iniquitous Bill, than that of 1819 had 
never been introduced, There never had been a Bill more fatal to this country 
or so fatal to Ireland. There was no pressing necessity for that measure. It 
appeared to him to have been concocted in insanity, and for no other purpose 
than to make a mighty experiment on the power of human suffering to see what 
weight it would bear. He remembered persons having valuable interests in land 
leased to others who had also interests, and all were swept from the face of the 
land by the effect of that Bill as by a plague or pestilence. 

“The mowted interest had a strong motive for upholding the present system 
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merging the London mints, and subsequently employed by the 
fraudulent debtor—foreign for choice—to evade the payment of 
his just obligations ? Who has not groaned at this awful prospect ? 
Who will not be thankful that it no longer menaces us? That 
“ dumping down” conspiracy appears to be a thing of the past, for 
no practical Englishman is now proposing to open the London mints 
to silver or to give silver unlimited legal tender qualities in any part 
of the United Kingdom. In other words, there is no “ bimetallic 
intrigue” to keep the British citizen awake. 

The reader may feel, however, that there must be something “ in 
the air” to account for the alarm of his banker and the fury of 
his editor. I have sought far and wide for the occasion of this 
convulsion, and, with all the desire in the world to make “ copy ” 
out of the detection of a conspiracy, it is impossible to get wind 
of anything beyond a full-dress Parliamentary debate copiously 
reported in The Times, which contained certain Ministerial declara- 
tions and pledges, apparently approved by the Opposition as 
particeps criminis, and was followed by the unanimous acceptance 
of a resolution by the House of Commons. 

This scandal occurred on the 17th March, 1896, when Mr. H. 
Whiteley, the Conservative conspirator for Ashton-under-Lyme, 
moved: ‘ That this House is of opinion that the instability of the 
relative value of gold and silver since the action of the Latin 
Union in 1873 has proved injurious to the best interests of this 
country, and urges upon the Government the advisability of doing 
all in their power to secure by international agreement a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” In form the 
resolution is curiously concrete, and attributes certain British 
calamities, not to domestic but to foreign action, while the Govern- 
ment are directed to do all in their power to cure those calamities. 
Let us not, however, be pedantic in analysing a resolution, though 
Lord Rosebery, it may be remembered, regards it as an omnipotent 
mandate. Parliamentary convention, is rather disposed to look 
from its precise terms to the spirit of its acceptance by the responsible 
Government of the day. Let us in the first place note what one of 
its promoters, Sir William Houldsworth, had to say, for he 
properly exercises a great influence in the House of Commons on 
financial questions. He was placed in a difficult position as a 
bimetallist by the fact that the resolution did not directly impeach 
the gold standard in this country, and did not pledge Great 
Britain to take her share of the “dumping,” which is notoriously 
the principal feature of, and the popular objection to, bimetallism, 
and in that respect it seemed to be rather a selfish venture ; but 
he viewed it as bimetallist, for it “embodied all the principles the 
bimetallists had been contending for,” but “ he would point out that 
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there was nothing in the motion which necessarily involved this 
country becoming a bimetallic country. What the supporters of 
this resolution wanted was international bimetallism being set up, 
and the question whether this country should be itself bimetallic 
was a question of the future, when a conference took place between 
the various nations of the world. He saw no difficulty, except 
possibly the sentiments of some foreign nations, to prevent inter- 
national bimetallism being set up, with different nations contribut- 
ing in different forms and in different extents to the system, the 
one condition necessary in order to maintain the ratio agreed to 
being that there must be a sufficient number of large countries 
that are purely and entirely bimetallic.” That is, there must be 
enough “dumping” grounds. After describing the favourable 
foreign situation, Sir William Houldsworth urged that it should be 
taken advantage of, “ whether it was thought desirable for England 
to become bimetallist or not. The circumstances were never more 
favourable for preliminary negotiations; and he believed that 
overtures would be made to Her Majesty’s Government. He 
believed that the Right Honourable Member for West Monmouth 
(Sir William Harcourt) had declared that he had no objection to 
bimetallism if other nations agreed to it.” 

Sir William Harcourt: “Oh, no; if England were excluded.” 
(Laughter.) , 

An amendment was proposed to Mr. Whiteley’s motion, which 
The Times discussed thus:—‘“‘Mr. Maclean had given notice 
of an amendment to the motion, adding a proviso that the 
British Government ‘ should not be committed to any international 
engagement which might endanger the maintenance of the gold 
standard in the United Kingdom.’ The clear, firm, and weighty 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer made it unnecessary to 
divide the House on this amendment. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
speaking not only for himself individually, but in the name 
of the Government as a whole, promptly took up the challenge 
involved in Sir William Houldsworth’s assertion that the House 
had before it a bimetallic resolution. He declared emphatically 
that, while the Government were willing to make an effort in 
the direction of coming to an international agreement, through 
a conference or through negotiations with other Powers, with 
the object of establishing ‘a stable monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver,’ they would do so only on the distinct 
understanding that they were ‘ not prepared to abandon the gold 
standard in the United Kingdom.’ In this determination, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach said all the members of the Cabinet were 
united, even those who, like Mr. Balfour, are ‘confirmed and pro- 
nounced bimetallists,’ ”” 
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The event of the evening was the speech of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared the policy 
of the Government, and, according to The Times, left “ very 
little of the bimetallists’ case undamaged.” He was proportion- 
ately extolled as a heaven-born financier for adopting a stiff 
official monometallist standpoint. He opened as follows :— 
* About a year ago the House of Commons passed a resolution, 
which has already been alluded to, to the following effect :—‘ That 
this House regards with increasing apprehension the constant 
fluctuations and the growing divergence in the relative value of 
gold and silver, and heartily concurs in the recent expressions 
of opinion on the part of the Government of France and the 
Government and Parliament of Germany as to the serious evils 
resulting therefrom. It therefore urges upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the desirability of co-operating with other Powers in an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of considering what measures 
can be taken to remove and mitigate these evils.’ That resolution 
was accepted by the right hon. gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
opposite, on behalf of the Government of the day. It was unani- 
mously approved of by the House of Commons, and I do not think 
that the House of Commons, and I am certain that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not, wish in any way to recede from that resolu- 


tion.” In unravelling “a bimetallic intrigue” it is obviously un- 
necessary to recapitulate so uncompromisingly monometallist a 
speech as that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, as a mono- 
metallist condemned the abandonment of silver monometallism in 
India :— 


‘The fluctuations in the value between silver and gold have also been an 
evil, owing to the difficulties which they have caused in the rate of ‘exchange 
between gold-using and silver-using countries. We may wish, all of us, that 
there will be only one standard in the whole civilized world ; but I am afraid that 
is a dream that is not likely to be realized. . . . What, after all, is the great 
difficulty in this question'as it affects ourselves, is the influence of the fall in 
silver upon the fortunes of our great dependency of India. I think it has always 
been admitted by all parties in this House that the great fall of silver has been a 
serious evil and difficulty to the Government of India. A few years ago the 
Government of India took the step of closing the mints against the free coinage 
of silver. Since that time they have, to a great extent, achieved what I 
imagine was their object, in preventing the fall of the rupee. But there was 
this remarkable result—the price of silver has very largely fallen, and every year 
there is an increasing divergence between the market value of the coined rupee 
and the real value of the silver which is in that rupee. In fact, India now has an 
inconvertible, appreciated currency. That is not a position—however much 
relief it may have given for a time to the Government of India—which, I think, 
can be held to be a satisfactory or final solution of this great question. I there- 
fore do believe that, in the matters which I have alluded to, there are, as this 
motion states, evils affecting this country and our Indian Empire\in the present 
low value of silver, and we are perfectly ready, as we have always been, to join 
with foreign countries in a conference as to the best way n which those evils 
may be alleviated.” 
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Amid the loud cheers of the monometallists, who saw the sea of 
foreign silver receding from our shores, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
defined the policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government in the following 
explicit and emphatic terms :—“ What is the policy which as a 
Government we intend to pursue? As I have said, we are willing, 
we are anxious, seeing that there are evils in the present low value 
of silver and in the fluctuations in the value of the two metals, to 
enter into a conference or into negotiations, which certainly, I 
believe, at the present stage would be better than a con- 
ference, with other countries upon this subject, but we are not 
prepared to abandon the gold standard in the United Kingdom 
(Loud cheers.) I have expressed, I think, very frankly my own 
opinions on this important subject to the House, but it is very well 
known that there are some of my colleagues who do not agree in 
these opinions, and who, like my right hon. friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury, are confirmed and pronounced bimetallists. 
But we all agree in this, that we should not be justified 
in proposing or accepting a departure from the gold standard 
of the United Kingdom. . . . We cannot, therefore, alter 
the gold standard of the United Kingdom, but, with that 
reservation, we are prepared, in the words of the resolution, ‘ to do 
all in our power to secure by international agreement a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver’? . . . If 
it be possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetallic league 
or in an agreement on this matter which seemed good to 
themselves, I have little doubt but that the Indian Government 
would be prepared to agree with us in reopening the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver, and that we might endeavour 
by other minor means, to promote the increase of silver in coinage 
to aid in an international agreement on this great question. 
But we can go no further. This great capital is the monetary 
centre of the world. Our trade and commerce are probably greater 
than any other country has ever enjoyed. Our wealth is enormous. 
It arises from investments and enterprise in every quarter of the 
globe, and the great majority of the men, able and experienced 
financiers, who control the working of this gigantic machine are of 
opinion that it has been built up ona gold standard and that its 
permanence depends upon the maintenance of our monetary system. 
With that opinion before us no responsible Government of this 
country could take any other course than that which I have 
indicated.” That statement of policy was most enthusiastically 
applauded throughout the world of banking and journalism. It was 
regarded and felt to be a crushing rebuff to the bimetallists who 
had cherished the fond idea of seeing “foreign silver in the 
Thames and foreign silver on the doorstep.” Ever since that pro- 
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nouncement the reputation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has steadily 
risen, and it looked at one time last year as though the word had 
gone round the Press to oust Mr. Balfour from the leadership of the 
House of Commons in favour of his more orthodox colleague. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, which was described 
by The National Review at the time as “ discouraging,” only ad- 
mitted of one interpretation—viz., that Great Britain, while irrevoc- 
ably wedded to the gold standard herself, would do all in her power 
to aid other nations in becoming bimetallic, and pledged as her 
minimum contributions the reopening of the Indian mints and 
other minor means, generally understood to comprise the sugges- 
tions made by Lord Farrer, Lord Herschell, and Sir John Lubbock 
in 1888.* It was at once a warning and an invitation to foreign 
Governments—a warning of our unconquerable attachment to the 
gold standard, an invitation to them to enter into a bimetallic 
league with one another on the understanding that we should 
promote, without participating in, it. It was a somewhat humiliating 
position for British bimetallists to find themselves in, for they 
naturally regard Great Britain’s currency isolation as the reverse of 
** splendid,” and desired to see her sharing to the full in the burden 
and responsibility of providing the inestimable blessings of a 
common money, to which end they had consistently proposed up to 
the time of this debate that she should take her full share of silver. 

The monometallists were left not only in possession of the field, 
but found themselves in an impregnably strong position, as Sir 
William Harcourt—who combines a craze for cheapening com- 
modities, 7.¢., the property of general mankind, with a passion for 
protecting gold which is the property of an oligarchy—was not 
slow to point out, and he danced with delight over his crestfallen 


* These eminent gold monometallists, as members of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, signed the following recommendations to the British Government :—‘‘ It 
is worthy of consideration whether foreign Governments might not be approached 
with a view to ascertain whether they would open their mints to a greater extent 
than at present to the coinage of silver for a given term of years, on an under- 
taking from India that she would not close her mints during the same period, In 
order to assist such an arrangement, we think that part of the bullion in the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England might be held in silver, as permitted by the 
Bank Act of 1844.” And at the same time the same gold monometallists made the 
following declarations :—‘‘ We think that the best suggestion in relief of the 
tension of the existing situation is to be found in the issue of small notes based on 
silver. These might become the substitutes for the half-sovereign. . . . Twenty- 
shilling silver notes might also he issued. If these were put into circulation, they 
would probably pass largely into use, without any alteration of the law of legal 
tender, and we are inclined to think the Mint or Bank might safely be required 
to issue such notes to some fixed amount in exchange for silver bullion 
taken at the average market price. . . . The market thus opened for silver 
might check the decline in price of the metal, besides producing an economy 
in the use of gold.” 
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opponents, and gloated ferociously over the difficulties in which 
foreign nations would find themselves on receiving the disconcert- 
ing invitation of the British Government, which he thus interpreted. 
Being an expert at exasperation and insult he did not a little to 
inflame the situation :-— 


‘He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) has made a speech of which I will 
say that I have never heard one which surpassed it in ability, in closeness 
of reasoning, and in frankness and downrightness of statement. The 
right hon, gentleman is not one who sits on the fence on this question. He 
has his opinions and he states them, and he has stated the views and the 
conclusions of the English Government upon this subject, and that opinion will 
go forth to-morrow to Europe and to America, and it will be a declaration 
on the part of the responsible Government that England does not intend to 
depart from its present monetary system, or to give up the gold standard 
upon which for the greater part of this century it has acted, and upon which its 
unequalled prosperity has been founded. That is a thing that will be understood 
in the Reichstag, with its majority of 100, and everywhere else, and it is right 
that it should be understood. It has not been creditable to England that up to 
this time there should have been any doubt as to the views of the Government 
upon a question of this capital importance—a question upon which the financial, 
commercial, and social existence of the country in a great degree depends. We 
are now in this position. We have at last a clear statement of the view of the 
English Government, whatever may be the opinions upon particular disputed 
points in this controversy which individuals may hold. The hon. member 
for Manchester does not even ask that we shall initiate a conference or 
negotiations. We are to wait for other people to come to us. Of course, 
we cannot initiate a conference or negotiations to establish a stable monetary 
par of exchange unless we are prepared ourselves to say what is to be 
the basis of that stable monetary par of exchange. But when another 
Power comes to us and says, ‘We have made up our minds as to what is the 
stable monetary par of exchange,’ we are to be prepared to say to that Power, 
‘No doubt it is an excellent thing for you to adopt, but we shall not adopt it 
ourselves.” I do not understand how you recommend a particular process 
to other people by telling them that, though it may be very good for the ‘likes of 
them,’ you yourself will have nothing to do with it. Yet that is the course which 
is indicated in the speech of the hon. member for Manchester. Am I not right in 
saying that this resolution, as expounded by the hon. member for Manchester, is 
what may be called the euthanasia of bimetallism? I should think this would be 
almost its last appearance upon the scene. We shall see what is the opinion of 
the rest of the world with regard to a scheme which you recommend to them and 
disavow for yourselves.” 


The reader will note with some amusement that what is nowa- 
days described as “ the Bimetallic Intrigue” figured in Sir William 
Harcourt’s philippic as “the euthanasia of bimetallism.” 

Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the House of Commons and First 
Lord of the Treasury, wound up the debate in a speech which was 
generous in tone but loyal to the halt and grudging policy laid 
down by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and approved by the 
Leader of the Opposition :— 


“T admit that, while my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has perfectly accurately represented the policy of the Government, if it had 
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fallen to my lot as Chancellor of the Exchequer to carry out the same duty, 
there might perhaps be aslightly different colouring put upon his expression of 
opinion. The drawing of the picture was absolutely correct, but the toning and shad- 
ing perhaps leave, from my point of view, something to bedesired. My right hon. 
friend had a perfect right to speak as he hasspoken. He is a believer in a single 
standard, as I ama believer ina double standard. Weare absolutely agreed as to 
the policy to be pursued. The difference between us is this—that while my right 
hon. friend rather triumphs in the opinion which is so largely held in the city 
of London amongst the banking classes in‘ regard to our present system of 
currency, I regret that that opinion should exist. I think that in this case, 
as in other cases, they have rather lagged behind sound opinion on the subject, 
and that the time will probably come when they will take the view already 
taken by the great mass of scientific economists, that the bimetallic system of 
currency is one that ought to be adopted not merely by other nations, but by us 
also,” 

Mr. Balfour, while admitting that Sir William Harcourt by his 
gibes, and sneers, and taunts at other countries had done his best 
to sterilize the resolution, expressed his own belief that “a great 
deal will come of it,”’ the difference between the views of the two 
men being due to the fact that one has studied the question while 
the other has confined himself to scoffing at it :—‘“‘The right hon. 
gentleman has let it go forth to the world that, in his opinion, 
under this resolution, the British Empire is doing nothing towards 
establishing a bimetallic system. He has dwelt on the fact that 
the United Kingdom is going to maintain its present system, and 
he has asked—How can you ask foreign nations to alter their system 
when you announce in your speeches, if not in your resolution, that 
you do not mean to alter yours? That would be an admirable 
argument if the United Kingdom were coincident with the British 
Empire. But, as a matter of fact, it appears to me that under this 
system we are pledged, and the House is pledged, after the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to do as much or more for the 
bimetallic system and for the rehabilitation of silver as it is in the 
power of any foreign country to do. With this resolution we go 
to foreign nations and tell them that, though you can hardly ask 
us to make this great change in our habits, we will do for you as 
much as you can do for yourselves; we will make this great contri- 
bution to a bimetallic system—we will go back upon the deliberately 
arranged method of providing a currency for India; we will reopen 
the Indian mints, we shall engage that they will be kept open, 
and we shall therefore provide for a free coinage of silver within 
the limits of the British Empire for a population greater in number 
than the populations of Germany, France, and America put 
together. I do not think that will be regarded by foreign nations 
as a slight contribution to a great problem. I think, on the con- 
trary, they will feel that in carrying out that great alteration and 
smaller changes which have been accepted by previous Adminis- 
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trations, and will be accepted by this Administration, we shall be 
contributing our share towards that great object which, if foreign 
nations are willing, can, I believe, be carried into effect; and 
whatever be the views of gentlemen in this House, whether they be 
monometallists or bimetallists, I cannot believe that they are so 
shortsighted, whether from the point of view of English commerce, 
of English foreign or internal commerce, or of English foreign 
relations—they cannot be so shortsighted as not to desire that if 
this great question can now be finally settled once and for all we 
should not do everything in our power, subject to the limitations 
which I have described and which my right hon. friend has given 
in more detail, to contribute to that great end. I am glad to think 
that the House of Commons to-night will be unanimous about this 
resolution. (“‘No.”) I am glad, then, to think that the resolution 
will be carried by a large majority, and I hope it will be under- 
stood abroad—in Germany, in France, and in America—that this 
country is perfectly prepared to bear its fair share in any system 
which may, once and for all, put the international currency of the 
world wpon a basis just to the debtor and to the creditor, and a 
basis far less liable to change than either a monometallic gold basis 
or a monometallic silver basis can possibly be.” 

On Mr. Balfour resuming his seat, the resolution was put and 
agreed to without a division. The House adjourned with the Govern- 
ment pledged (1) to retain the gold standard in Great Britain 
where it has existed since 1816; (2) to assist other nations in re- 
covering the bimetallism which they enjoyed prior to 1873. ‘ Any 
amount of dumping abroad, but no dumping at home,” was the in- 
sulting war-whoop of Sir William Harcourt and his friends. It 
was a red-letter day in their history and the Press thundered with 
triumph, while bankers, though an unemotional class, hugged one 
another in the streets. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, they said, would 
dominate the policy of the Government ; Mr. Balfour would have 
to take a back seat ; foreign nations would not be such fools as to 
accept such an offensive invitation and so forth. Now, however, 
for some unexplained reason, the epoch-marking victory of Jast year 
has become “a bimetallic intrigue,” giving occasion for weeping 
and gnashing of teeth; The Thunder fulminates against ‘certain 
Americans”; The Nuisance sighs over the sovereign, while the 
banker refuses nourishment and will not be comforted. 

The same Sir Michael Hicks-Beach dominates the financial policy 
of the Government, he religiously adheres to the programme blessed 
by Sir William Harcourt, and is prepared at any moment to repeat 
his much applauded defence of the gold standard, which remains as 
ever the keystone of our prosperity. Nothing has happened in the 
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interval except that two foreign nations, of almost unlimited power 
and resources (and with whom the great mass of Englishmen sin- 
cerely desire to cultivate improved relations, though, admittedly, they 
are not always attainable), having informally ascertained that Great 
Britain will not budge beyond her ungracious attitude of last year, 
nor recede from it, have elected to form “the Bimetallic League 
which seemed good to themselves” desiderated by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. They approach our Government formally, and 
request the contributions publicly promised last year, without 
which one may fairly assume France and the United States would 
never have formed their association. Great Britain suggested and 
invited the negotiations; she indicated the limited and conditional 
contributions she was prepared to make without a murmur from 
any political leader or any newspaper, so far as we know; but now, 
when, on the faith of such promises, “a league” of other nations 
has been initiated and our co-operation is requested,a howl of in- 
dignation is raised from certain interested quarters in London, 
which believe their pockets will be adversely affected, though they 
are unable to explain how. That is the real intrigue which requires 
unmasking. 

The House of Commons stands where it did when it unanimously 
passed the resolution which is the foundation of the present nego- 
tiations. No intelligent human being can indicate anything which 
has happened in the interval to invalidate the mandate of Parlia-. 
ment or the pledges of Ministers, while in many respects the events 
of the last eighteen months have served to emphasize the evils to 
which the House of Commons directed attention in set terms :— 
“That this House is of opinion that the instability of the relative 
value of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 
has proved injurious to the great interests of this country, and 
urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all in their 
power to secure by international agreement a stable monetary par 
of exchange between gold and silver.” The Indian Government, 
it may be said, should not be asked at a moment of storm and 
stress, when it has naturally been somewhat unnerved, “to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire’””—if we are to fall into such ridiculous 
phraseology—for somebody else. These circumstances would cer- 
tainly have due weight as regards time and method. The utmost 
consideration and solicitude should be shown towards Indian 
interests, and reasonable notice may be fairly asked, as well as 
judicious procedure, in order to avoid all violent dislocation of 
pending transactions. The consensus of opinion against keep- 
ing the Indian mints permanently closed is, however, so over 
whelming, and the recognition of the impossibility of forcing 
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a gold standard upon her is so general, that the mere ipse 
dixit of a transient financial adviser, cannot be permitted to 
obstruct a policy which has commended itself to a long series of 
India’s ablest financiers—viz., International bimetallism. It is un- 
necessary to labour this point, because far more competent spokes- 
men than myself in different parts of this number show the folly, 
the danger, and the impossibility of keeping the Indian mints 
closed.* India has indeed no serious alternative policy except to 
open her mints in conjunction with those of other nations, for she 
runs great risk in doing it alone. No one contends that she can con- 
tinue her present ridiculous system, while Sir Robert Giffen, who 
holds credentials from Lord Farrer as ‘‘ a monometallist enragé,” 
refused, when before the Agricultural Commission, to even discuss 
the question of India having gold money ” :— 

Ans. No. 18,348. ‘I do not think it is possible for India to have 
a gold standard.” 

Ans. No. 18349. ‘Iam quite unable to do it, because I do not 
think the thing could be done at all.” 

Ans. No. 18,350. ‘‘ My own opinion is that you could not do it 
at all.” 

The temporary suspense afforded by the crude reply of the 
Indian Government (and that it is temporary is shown by a genial 
observation of The Standard, “ Yet, we cannot be sure that the 
wrangle is quite finished, for the Indian Currency Question is a 
pressing one, and cannot be put aside by the simple refusal to 
make the Indian mints the ‘ dumping-places’ for America’s stock 
of silver”) affords a breathing-space in which we may enquire 
whether her Majesty’s subjects, however insensitive they may be 
to foreign opinion—I claim to be, at least, as good a Jingo 
as Lord Farrer,—desire to see Her Majesty’s Government with- 
draw from a deliberately adopted policy comprising a public 
invitation to other nations to settle a great international question 
on terms—after the invitation has been accepted ? 

There is undoubtedly a sinister and vigilant faction working to 
that end. It has been carrying on a shameless conspiracy to defeat the 
desires of Parliament, to frustrate the pledges of Ministers, and to 
discredit our good faith as a nation—throughout the Parliamentary 
Recess. It appears to consist of (1) a Radical Peer who on 
different occasions during the last ten years has proposed the 
very contributions from Great Britain that now scandalize him ; t 


* See the speeches of Mr. Yule and Mr. Alworth, the letters of Sir David 
Barbour and Mr. Forbes Mitchell, which are quoted in the ‘‘ Episodes,” as well 
as the striking article of Professor Ghosh. 

t See ‘* Episodes of the Month.” 
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(2) a retired Knight who dissents from every proposition advanced 
by the Peer, perhaps because he feels that money questions are 
not the proper province of a Peer; (5) half-a-dozen newspaper pro- 
prietors, of whom the most malignant is “a certain American ” 
millionaire, Mr. William Waldorf Astor, of New York. The news- 
papers cannot fairly claim to be allowed to decide this question, 
seeing that they have steadily declined to discuss it; (4)a sprink- 
ling of money-lenders whose names have been so far withheld from 
the public, but their views are incoherent, seeing that for twenty 
years they have denied that the closing of mints to silver has caused 
an appreciation of gold, whereas they now affirm that the opening 
of mints to silver would depreciate gold. It is gratifying to learn 
that the really great men of business in the City of London, the 
men with a national reputation, e.g., the Rothschilds, the Morgans; 
the Lidderdales, and the Lubbocks — have refused to associate 
themselves with this contemptible cabal. An issue has arisen 
in which a few rapacious interests are arrayed against the well- 
being and good name of the British Empire. Which will win? 
There is a political dictum most apposite to the moment, “ What 
Lancashire thinks to-day, England will tl:in‘s to-morrow.” 


L. J. Maxsr. 


P.S.—While Lord Farrer and Sir Robert Giffen have been mutually 
destroying one another in their frantic efforts to make a case for 
a breach of faith, Professor Foxwell, the most brilliant of living 
English economists, has expounded the civilized side of the 
controversy with his usual force and felicity. He addressed a 
letter to Sir William Houldsworth, the Chairman of the great 
meeting recently held in Manchester, which I reproduce in 
extenso, partly on account of its intrinsic merits and partly 
because it was rigidly boycotted by the London Press. It is 
an admirable statement of the issue that has arisen between 
the “interests” of “ Lombard Street” and the industries of Great 
Britain :—“ It appears to me high time that the business men and 
great industrial population of Lancashire should enter a vigorous 
protest against the present attitude of a section of the London 
bankers and the London Press. After some twenty-five years of 
unprecedented monetary anarchy, from which most of the great 
productive and mercantile interests in this Empire have suffered 
severely, the three greatest of modern Governments are at length 
engaged ina serious effort to restore the old stability of exchange, 
and to arrest the unjust aud artificial aggravation of debts in 
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‘gold-standard countries. The contribution which Great Britain is 
asked to make to this settlement is one which, though substantial 
and important in its effects, costs us nothing to concede. We are 
asked to reopen the Indian mints, which nothing but the stress 
of monetary anarchy would ever have induced us to close ; and we are 
asked to engage that the Bank shall use certain powers in the Act 
of 1844, which were inserted in that Act at the express request of 
the Bank, and for its own convenience. The co-operation of the 
Bank was promised in the most formal manner by a Liberal 
Government at the conference of 1881, and the promise has been 
more than once endorsed by the Conservative Ministers since that 
date. So cautious and competent an authority as Mr. Goschen, 
in his address to the London Chamber in 1891, has declared that. 
‘so far as the Government of 1881 went we might safely go 
again if the necessity arose.’ Yet the moment the Bank renews 
its assent to a measure to which the honour of this country is. 
pledged we are met by noisy and irrational, but evidently 
concerted, clamour on the part of a small group of middlemen, 
not directly in touch with the vital economic activities of the 
Empire, who assume to dictate to the Government and the Bank 
upon what is really an Imperial question, and claim that it shall 
be settled, or rather shall remain unsettled, as may suit their 
supposed interest. But, as Mr. Goschen said in 1891, ‘the public 
have a locus standi in this matter,’ and I trust the great business 
interests of the country will carefully examine into the credentials 
of the self-constituted monetary authorities of London. It will 
be found that the historical record of the Lombard Street bankers 
does not compare favourably with that of the great national 
institution they take upon themselves to censure. Their action, 
from the earliest times, has generally been narrow and _ short- 
sighted; it has been that of dealers whose views seldom strayed 
far outside the market, and whose chief concern has been to 
make the commodity they dealt in artificially scarce. It is now 200 
years since the Bank of England was founded for the express pur- 
pose of safeguarding public interests and protecting traders from 
the rapacity of the early Lombard Street bankers. Upon the whole, 
and largely owing to that happy constitution which places its 
government in the hands not of bankers but merchants, the Bank 
of England has played a noble and public-spirited part in English 
finance. Even to-day, when the more routine business of banking 
is so ably performed by Lombard Street, the public should not 
forget that not only the responsibility, but the cost, of maintaining 
the national reserve is mainly borne by the Bank of England. 
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Street, the Bank bears the lion’s share of the higher cares and difficul- 
ties of English banking. By tradition, as well as by force of its posi- 
tion, the Bank is bound to take broad and statesmanlike views of 
finance ; and again and again, as in 1890, it has been the Bank of 
England, not Lombard Street, to which the country has owed its 
escape from financial disaster. In short, the Bank represents public 
and business interests; Lombard Street represents, or, as I think, 
misrepresents, the interest of the creditor. The man who handles 
money is not necessarily an expert on broad questions of monetary 
science, any more than the landlords were experts on the Corn 
Laws. The monometallist London bankers have proved this by the 
part they have played in the recent monetary controversy. All their 
forecasts have been falsified, while those of the bimetallists have 
been realized with really remarkable accuracy. There is not asiugle 
position of importance which monometallists have maintained that 
the same or some other monometallists have not subsequently 
denied; and this flagrant inconsistency still characterizes them. 
Two years ago the Gold Association, formally addressing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, observed that ‘so long as it was pro- 
posed to apply the bimetallic principle to foreign countries only, 
we did not feel constrained to offer an opinion.’ This was absurd 
enough, no doubt, and shows the shallowness of their view, but it 
was their genuine position at the time. Now that the Chancellor 
is believed to be acting upon the very lines they then indicated, 
the very same men indignantly protest against his action. Are 
these the advisers to whom we can safely entrust our monetary 
policy? There is only one thread of consistency to be found in 
the action of the monometallist bankers. Now, as so often before 
in English history, they aim to aggrandise the creditor by increasing 
the real value of the money in which his debt is expressed. The 
policy is unintelligent, for the true interest of the creditor lies in the 
prosperity of the debtor. But even were this not so, it is certain 
that when a people has once learnt what monetary restriction really 
means, the policy is doomed. In the United States the lesson has 
been learnt, and the people are in no mood to stand trifling, or to 
submit to the dictation of a class interest. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that in their determination to reverse a bad policy they may 
not proceed with all the caution and consideration which monetary 
changes require. Failing a reasonable international arrangement, 
they will probably pass hastily to a silver standard. The conse- 
quence of such a measure might be disastrous to many interests in 
our scattered Empire; and it is therefore on all grounds desirable 
that business men should support the Government and the Bank, 
30* 
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and so obtain for this country such a voice in the arrangement of 
the question as may conduce to its settlement upon sound, durable, 
and thoroughly satisfactory lines. The situation is critical, more 
critical than at any time since the blunders of 1873. I trust and 
believe that Lancashire will know how to defend its interests in this 
emergency.” 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


New York, October 15th, 1897. 

I DATE this letter from New York because for some days past I have 
been here studying the contest now waging in all its intensity in 
the mayoralty campaign of Greater New York. It is perhaps safe 
to say that never in the history of the country has a municipal 
election been carried on which has attracted such universal attention 
and in which such intense hate and bitterness has been shown. 
Nominally this is a battle for the election of the Mayor of New 
. York; really the issue is much greater and far more reaching than 
that. The same forces are at work now and the stake is the same 
which convulsed the country last summer. Let no one mistake 
that. 

I have so often told the readers of The National Review that the 
great struggle which is now going on in this country is between 
Socialism and Social Democracy on the one side, and Monopoly 
and Corporate greed on the other, that it may seem almost 
wearisome for me to again reiterate it. But a fact it is, and one 
which should not be lost sight of. The issues of the national 
campaign, as the readers of The National Review ought to know 
by this time, were not financial, but economic, “Sixteen to one” 
was of far less importance than the earnest, passionate desire on 
the part of the supporters of Mr. Bryan to subdue and control in 
some measure the rapidly increasing and growing power of the 
great Trusts and Corporations, and to have the Government return 
to its first principles, the Jeffersonian principles of Democracy, which 
later day Democrats, as well as later day Republicans, have regarded 
as obsolete. It was this feature which gave the campaign of 1896 
human interest. Up to that time—since the liberation of the 
slaves and the black man ceased to be regarded as a chattel—there 
was little that one Party or the other had to offer which could stir 
the emotions. Democrats and Republicans haggled over per- 
centages ; one {would give the people 5 per cent. off, while the 
others pinned their eternal salvation to 5 per cent. on ; one opposed 
National banks, and the other clung to that system of issuing 
currency as the best and wisest evolved by man. But at bottom 
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there was little to choose. Neither Party had any suggestion which 
would ameliorate the general condition of the people or raised a 
standard which would drag politics above the vulgar level of barter. 
It has been the same for these many years in municipal politics. 
The Party in power prated of its economies and all that it had done 
for the taxpayer and the citizen at large; the Party in opposition 
showed with what riotous and wasteful extravagance the city had 
been managed, and how much better off the taxpayer would be if 
only they were permitted to control municipal affairs. And when 
the Party in opposition came into power it but showed its incom- 
petence and dishonesty; and so it has gone on from year to year, 
the average American city exchanging one set of masters for 
another, and the Public Treasury being the cow which has been 
milked dry for the enrichment of the legalized plunderers. Asa 
sense of duty men have voted their Party tickets, and at times, 
during national campaigns, they have worked themselves into an 
enthusiasm and have felt that the welfare of the country demanded 
they should take a personal interest in politics. But generally the 
average man has regarded voting as a thing to be done, as a 
necessity to be endured, just the same as he paid his taxes, knowing 
that money must be found for the support of police and firemen 
and schools, but he has never parted with his money willingly. So 
he voted because it was incumbent upon him, as a man, to have 
some Party preference, but the great mass of people, the men to 
whom politics is not a profession and who do not look to public 
office to enrich themselves, have frequently permitted elections to 
go by default, and simply restricted their political work to the 
casting of their ballots on election day. 

The campaign of last year changed all this. Of the almost 
14,000,000 men who cast their votes last November it is safe to 
say that every single one of them took a deep and intense interest 
in the outcome of the struggle. For weeks and months they had 
discussed every phase of the question, and on both sides men were 
wrought up in defence of their candidates and in support of the 
principles which each enunciated such as has not been known 
since the great question of human slavery was to be met and 
decided, and decided in the only way known to men when all other 
means have been tried and failed—the sword. Last year they 
called the Bryanites Socialists, and Anarchists, and cranks, and 
knaves, and fools, and repudiators; there was no epithet too bad 
not to apply to them; there was hardly one which was not used, 
except the single one of honesty. Apparently no one on the 
other side could concede that these men, these followers of a new 
crusade, could be sincere and honest. With the election of 
McKinley and the defeat of Mr. Bryan those papers and those 
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persons who had supported the Republican candidate and the 
Republican cause complaisantly told themselves and their world 
that the evil day was over, the hideous dream had been dispelled, 
and that the men who had given so zealously of their time and 
their money to see the principles which they believed to be true 
engrafted on the Government, had recovered from their temporary 
attack of insanity and, having been purified by the fires of defeat, 
were no longer to be cast out from the pale of respectability, and 
might be taken back into the fold. 

To me this view was not the correct one, and I could see nothing 
in the changed conditions to make me believe that the six and a 
half million of intelligent men in all parts of the country who 
voted for Mr. Bryan last November had deliberately renounced 
their allegiance, stamped on their professions of faith, and admitted 
that in chasing the rainbow they were enemies to society and a danger 
to the public weal. My observation and my personal contact with 
voters in every part of the country, from the far east to the Rockies, 
led me to believe that while this social movement might be in 
eclipse for a period, it was neither dying nor dead. It is curious 
now to discover that all of a sudden, like a vivid flash of blue 
lightning illumining the inky darkness, those ostriches of public 
movements who so smugly buried their heads in the sand should 
suddenly awaken to the fact that at the first opportunity given to 
the masses since the defeat of Mr. Bryan they propose again to 
make a test of their power and to show to the world that they are 
as firm in their faith as they ever were. In the campaign of last 
year there was no more vicious and scurrilous opponent of the 
Democratic candidate than the New York Sun. It was by long odds 
the most brilliant of all the papers opposing Mr. Bryan, and its 
cleverness enabled it to vent its spleen and spite on the silver 
candidate in a way that was matched by no other paper in any part 
of the country. Since the election, the Sux has always affected to 
despise the silver men, and to pretend that, both as a political Party 
and as a factor in the future control of affairs, the last had been 
heard of them, and 1896 was merely a nightmare. It is there- 
fore all the more striking and significant to read in this same Sun 
the admission that something far deeper than mere politics is back 
of the present movement for the control of the municipal affairs 
of the city of New York. In a leader the other day the Sun 
asked what the Henry George movement was, and it answered that 
question in this strain :— 

“It is the social revolution, the coming of which has been long 
heralded to all discerning intelligence. Last year it spent its force 
among the rural population rather than in the great centres of 
population in which its first coming had been predicted. This year 
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it is far more dangerous, because it breaks out here in the greatest 
and most crowded city of America. 

“*T do not care to be mayor,’ said Henry George to an Evening 
Sun reporter on Monday, doubtless speaking with sincerity. ‘My 
acceptance of the nomination will be merely for the purpose of 
making a fight for the principles of social economy, for which I have 
long contended.’ It is not politics. It is ‘social economy.’ What 
does that mean? It means the social revolution.” 

So at last the veil has dropped from their purblind eyes, and they 
come to realize that there are men in this country to whom the 
attainment of an ideal is more than the mere possession of office. 
“The George movement,” says the Suwn—which now that it 
appreciates what this uprising means is as brilliant, as dashing, 
as fearless as ever—‘rising and swelling, suddenly pulsates with 
popular emotion. Its reality is obvious. The passion which gives 
it motive force burns so hotly that its heat will soon be felt even by 
the respectable political stupidity which always constitutes the 
greatest danger in a time of social and political revolution like 
this.” Speaking of the meeting at which Mr. George was nomi- 
nated two days before, the Sun views it “as an ominous event in 
the social and political history of New York. No man or voter 
can otherwise regard it. It was a manifestation of deep-seated, in- 
tensely earnest, wholly sincere and passionate feeling which indicated 
unmistakably that such a social revolution has entered into New 
York as never before in the history of an American community,” 
and the Swn also calls attention to the fact that while last year the 
Bryan forces in New York were without inspiring leadership, as 
Tammany Hall had accepted the Chicago platform as a necessity 
and in a perfunctory spirit, the George movement springs into life 
spontaneously without previous cultivation by political workers 
and against the organized political machine of both Parties. 

The nomination of Mr. Bryan in Chicago last year was brought 
about not because of the desires of the political leaders and so- 
called managers of the Party, but despite their efforts to thwart it. 
Mr. Bryan was nominated because he was the embodiment of an 
idea which was the dominating idea or his Party. To-day, Henry 
George stands before the people of New York as a candidate for 
mayor of that city, not because any body of politicians or any 
group of political traffickers wanted his nomination, but because 
they found themselves unable to prevent it. As The Sun so 
truly says, the George movement is a spontaneous one without pre- 
vious cultivation by political workers. Had Tammany played even 
half of its old time shrewdness, had it been captained by a bold 
leader close in touch with the people, the nomination of Mr. George 
would have been an impossibility as well as a superfluity, but 
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Tammany, indifferent as always to principle and anxious only to con- 
trol offices and the patronage which goes with them, was prepared 
to sacrifice every consideration of right for the purpose of snatch- 
ing, as it thought, victory by a trick. In politics, as in all other 
relations of life, there must be certain ethical considerations. 
When a political body or a political party is dishonest, it can no 
more hope ‘of success than the man who habitually gives short 
weight or sells fraudulent wares. It was the duty of Tammany, 
representing the regular Democratic Party of the city of New York, 
to re-enunciate its adherence to the Chicago platform. It had sup- 
ported Bryan last year ; it had supported him because it was forced 
to, and having then made its pledge of faith it could not now in all 
decency, unless it desired to publicly recant, do less than reaffirm 
the principles of the Chicago platform. Had it done so, the elec- 
tion was practically in its hands; as it is, it has frittered away every 
possible chance, and to-day stands before the people of New York 
stripped of all its finery, and in its nakedness the political harlot 
of the country ready to sell her favours to the highest bidder. 

The situation called for the nomination on the part of Tammany 
of a man of positive force, a man of high character who would com- 
mand the support of the independent voter and with whom char- 
acter counts for more than Party. This was necessary, because 
before Tammany made its nomination, the so-called Citizens’ 
Union, an organization of voters, the majority of whom are Re- 
publicans, but in whose ranks are also many Independent Demo- 
crats, had nominated Doctor Seth Low, the President of Columbia 
College, a man of the highest character and who has given proofs 
of his great executive abilities. The Republican organization 
proper, that is to say, the machine Republicans controlled by 
Senator Platt, nominated General Tracy, who was Secretary of the 
Navy in the Harrison Cabinet, and who also is a man of the highest 
character, and who has proved his fitness to be entrusted with the 
management of large affairs. With the Republicans divided as be- 
tween Low and Tracy, the situation was ripe for the success of the 
Democratic candidate, especially as New York is normally Demo- 
cratic by a heavy majority. AsI pointed out in my article last month, 
the rank and file of Tammany were clamouring for a re-enunciation of 
the principles of the Chicago platform, while those gold Democrats 
who, last year, either openly voted for Mr. McKinley or else threw 
their votes away by voting for the gold candidates, were bringing 
pressure to bear on Mr. Croker, the boss of Tammany Hall, to 
ignore silver entirely and pay no attention to the issues of the 
national platform. Mr. Croker did what the ultra-respectable ele- 
ment of the Party demanded, and he not only did that, but he went 
a step further. He adopted a platform which is colourless, and on 
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that platform he nominated a candidate entirely in keeping with it. 
Tammany’s nominee is Judge Robert A. Van Wyck, judge of the 
city court, practically an unknown man. How obscure he is may 
be judged from the fact that more than a month before the nomina- 
tion was made The World offered a prize of $100 to be paid to the 
person who could correctly guess the name of the candidate. In 
answer to this offer, the names of hundreds of men were sent to 
The World, but there was not one which held the name of Mr. 
Croker’s candidate. As The World said, in commenting on this, 
“ Nobody thought of this person even as a possible candidate for 
mayor, nobody, that is to say, except Richard Croker. The fact 
is suggestive.” 

The fact is suggestive. The ordinary man cannot follow the 
workings of Mr. Richard Croker’s mind, nor does he know when a 
candidate is put up whether it has already been written in the 
book of fate, a copy of which is kept in Tammany Hall, whether he 
is to be elected or to be slaughtered; whether it best suits the 
purpose of Tammany to elect its man or make a deal with the 
opposing Party by which the Republican candidate is to be suc- 
cessful. At this stage of the campaign it looks as if George had 
the lead, with Low and Tracy nearly evenly matched. 

Mirabile dictu! It may be put down as an event of no small 
importance in this epoch-making year eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven that a writer for the American Press, a paper published, of 
all places, in that volcanic city of Chicago, where the Irish vote is 
great and powerful, should openly advocate an alliance between the 
United States and Great Britain. One of the leading and most 
carefully-conducted papers in the country is the Chicago Times 
Herald, which eschews sensationalism and strives after a high 
standard both in its editorial utterances and treatment of news. 
Unlike some of the other Chicago newspapers, it is never trashy or 
vulgar. Its proprietor, who personally controls the editorial page, 
is a personal friend of the President. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the paper, Mr. Walter Wellman, is regarded as one of the 
keenest observers of political events connected with the Press. It 
may be taken for granted that neither the correspondent would 
write nor the paper print anything which might be supposed to 
embarrass President McKinley’s foreign policy or run counter to 
orthodox Republican doctrine, and therefore a letter which Mr. 
Wellman sent to his paper the other day gathers all the more 
force. “Great Britain and the United States,” declares Mr. Well- 
man, “ought and probably soon will join hands in an alliance 
which will strengthen both nations beyond all present estimates.” 
The writer comments on the current rumour that with the return 
of Sir Julian Pauncefote to Washington efforts would be made to 
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renew the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration, and makes this 
extremely significant statement: “ The future safety of the United 
States may depend upon the making of an alliance with Great 
Britain.” He discovers why England is so anxious to seek an 
alliance with the United States, and, like most men who do not 
thoroughly understand the genius of English politics, falls into what 
are perfectly natural errors. England he finds to be isolated; 
“nothing but her superior navy stands between the great English 
Empire and dissolution,” and he believes that “every well-in- 
formed Englishman dreads the coming of the day when the navies 
of three great Powers will be pitted against the English fleet.” It 
is not, however, to be an alliance in the ordinary understanding of 
the term. All that the United States is to give to the partnership 
is “eternal peace.” She is not to fight for Great Britain to support 
her diplomacy, or quarrel with any of her other good friends. 
Peace is the price America has to offer to England for making the 
pact. And what has Great Britain to offer which the United States 
so badly wants? Let Mr. Wellman answer that question in his 
own words, words as significant as any which have appeared in an 
American newspaper for a great many years. 

“What can England give in return for it?” he asks. “What has 
she to offer that the United States really needs? This, and it is 
or may be of vast importance : The Monroe Doctrine is not yet fixed 
in international law, or in the acceptance of nations. England 
stands ready to fix it for us. There are people who imagine the 
doctrine already established. But this is not so. No foreign 
Government has given it recognition, not even England. It stands, 
if it stands at all, solely upon our own declarations. We have 
asserted it, and we are ready to fight for it if we must. But till 
some other nation expressly accepts it, that doctrine is nothing 
more nor less than an expression of purpose on the part of the 
United States. The meaning of a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States is the recognition of the 
greatest Power in the world for the Monroe Doctrine. 

“Americans should not delude themselves with fancies of 
security. Our geographical isolation, our traditional policy of 
no entangling alliance, give us no safety. We have asserted the 
Monroe Doctrine and we must stand to it. Self-respect requires it. 
We should perfect and modify, but its essence is a national prin- 
ciple, which no Government here at Washington will ever dare 
abandon. As yet no European Power accepts it. None, save 
England, looks upon it as anything save Yankee buncombe. 
To-day the Monroe Doctrine hangs in the balance. If it is accepted 
by one great European Power, then it takes on the dignity of an 
international principle. From that time forward it may be 
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strengthened. If trouble threatens there is a basis other than 
mere presumption on which to stand in averting it. Failing this, 
the ipse dixit of the United States, not wholly logical, lacking 
all foreign support, ekes out a precarious existence ‘till collision 
comes, and then the heaviest guns determine whether it stands or 
falls. 

“ The United States is broadening its foreign policy so far as the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned. We shall soon have Hawaii. 
Ere long Cuba will be under our wing. Pledge England to the 
peace and friendship which she asks, and we give life and force to 
the very principle which we must rely upon in future. We secure 
by peace that which otherwise we may be compelled to risk upon 
the hazard of war.” 

It might perhaps be well for English statesmen to understand 
that the United States is extremely anxious to have the world recog- 
nize the Monroe Doctrine, and for that recognition is willing to pay 
a good price. This will give England something to trade on which 
in future diplomatic negotiations might be used to good advantage. 
Heretofore it has always been supposed that America was so abso- 
lutely independent of Europe that it asked for nothing and had 
nothing to give in return, but it must not be overlooked that 
European recognition of the Monroe Doctrine is practically essen- 


tial for America’s future success, and therefore the great Republic 
will do almost anything within reason to have that Doctrine recog- 
nized and firmly established. 


Last July I called attention to the “boom” which Wall Street was 
enjoying, and warned British investors not to be misled by these 
delusive symptoms, or to imagine that the country was enjoying 
such boundless prosperity that the stocks of railroads which a few 
months before were unable to earn their fixed charges were to be 
considered cheap at a premium. My advice was not intended for 
speculators, the men who go into the street to make a turn, they 
are generally able to take care of themselves, and if they cannot, 
no one cares much whether they skin or are skinned ; but it was 
intended for legitimate investors, who, without the means of know- 
ing much about conditions in America, might be led away by this 
talk of a “boom,” and be induced to part with their money. The 
upward movement was well advanced in July, it commenced 
the end of May, and has continued almost without interruption 
until early in the present month, when prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange broke sharply, and since then the air has been 
rushing out of the balloon of inflated prices at a great rate. That 
the advance has been purely artificial and manipulated by the 
professional speculators is apparent from an examination of a few 
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figures. Take twenty of the leading railway stocks and comparing 
their prices on May 22nd with that of September 17th, and you find 
an average advance of, in round numbers, 33 per cent. Or put it 
in another way. Twenty leading stocks have made an average 
rise of thirty-two points, one stock having advanced 100 points, 
and from that the advance runs down to twenty-two points. It 
must be evident to even the most inexperienced person in business 
or finance, that a stock which doubles its price in four months is 
“ rigged,” and that the shares of solvent companies are not subject 
to such violent fluctuations. Yet the professional operators ot 
Wall Street have so cleverly humbugged the public by the talk of 
tremendous railroad earnings, immense wheat crops and the high 
prices which the farmers are to get for all their products, that the 
public, always waiting like a lamb to be offered up to sacrifice, has 
been dazzled by these glittering tales of wealth and has rushed into 
buy. For a time no one dared to call a halt. Any man who 
suggested that prices were going up too fast, and that conditions 
did not warrant such extravagant value was called a croaker and a 
calamity howler, and the newspapers lent themselves, in many 
cases of course unconsciously, to the scheme of the gamblers by 
telling their readers how prices were continually advancing and 
quoting the professional speculators who after every rise predicted 
a still higher one. It is only within the last few days that certain 
newspapers have felt it their duty to utter a note of warning. 
“ That prices of stocks are inflated far beyond their normal invest- 
ment value,” says one journal of wide influence, “is very obvious to 
observers who are not afflicted with the bull craze. Earnings will 
increase largely for several months, but the apex has been 
reached.” 

As I have before had occasion to tell the readers of The National 
Review, there are, of course some solvent railway properties in the 
United States; but an Englishman must exercise rare discrimina- 
tion to avoid being bitten. The fact that a property may have paid 
dividends for some years, and that the stock commands a high figure, 
is no guarantee of solvency. I suppose there are to-day hundreds 
of English families holding Baltimore and Ohio railroad stock. It 
was not ten years ago that the road was considered one of the 
soundest in the country,and its shares commanded a premium of 100 
per cent. To-day the road is in the hands of a receiver, and utterly 
discredited. It is the same with Reading, with Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, with Louisville and Nashville, and with many others that 
English investors have been induced to buy. Personally I would 
sooner put my money on the green cloth of Monte Carlo as “ in- 
vest ” it in the average American railroad stock. At Monte Carlo 
you have the double satisfaction of either making a big coup or 
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seeing your money go before your eyes, and the operation is per- 
formed with neatness and despatch. But with your money in 
American rails the return is never large, and after you have been 
receiving your interest with regularity for a few years, and are 
lulled into security, and think you have a comfortable income, you 
wake up some fine morning to find your road in the hands of a 
receiver, the stock, which the day before was quoted at par, selling 
in the twenties, and an assessment staring you in the face. Better 
put your money in Klondike gold mines or “Golden Rhodesia” 
than the average American railroad. 


What the writer of “The Episodes of the Month” has to say 
concerning Cuba in the October number of this Review has 
attracted great attention in the United States, nearly the entire 
article having been cabled to this side and given great prominence 
in a majority of the leading papers, many of them commenting on 
the intimate knowledge displayed by the writer on men and things 
in America, and his exactness of the characterization of the 
situation, when he says that the great mass of the American people 
have long wished to intervene in Cuba at all costs. There is no 
doubt but what the sentiment of the country is heartily in favour 
of the Cuban cause, and but for the power exercised by “the 
quadriennially elected despot’ this sentiment would long ago 
have manifested itself, and unless Spain is wise in her day and 
generation there will soon be no Cuban question to be disposed of. 
The friends of Cuba, who found it useless to expect anything from 
Mr. Cleveland, looked forward to a change of policy with the acces- 
sion of Mr. McKinley. They expected immediate action, and met 
with disappointment on the very threshold of the Administration. 
They were told to restrain their sympathies, not to plunge the 
country into war, and thereby delay the era of prosperity which 
would accompany the new President into the White House. Then 
when prosperity lagged and the Cuban sympathizers became in- 
sistent they were told not to imperil the passage of the Tariff Bill, 
that the agitation of foreign questions might jeopardize the one 
thing needed to place the business of the country on a firm footing, 
and they consented to wait. In the meantime the friends of the 
President who had axes to grind, who wanted a few months of rest 
and quiet, prevailed on Mr. McKinley to turn a deaf ear on Cuba, 
and the despotic power of a President of the United States was 
never so completely shown as in this case. Both Houses of Congress 
were clamouring for action, Press and public demanded that the awfu] 
atrocities practised by Weyler be brought to an end. The Senate 
took action, but in the House, where the autocracy of the Spevker 
is not a whit less than the despotism of the President, progress was 
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barred. The members of the House were restive and anxious to puta 
stop to a state of things disgraceful to civilization, but the Speaker 
was able to throttle all attempts at mutiny,‘and the Session came to 
an end with the plans of the newly-elected “ quadriennial despot ” 
uninterfered with. Some most extraordinary reasons had been 
advanced why it was deemed inadvisable for the United States to 
interfere in Spanish matters. The statement was published broad- 
cast that at a meeting of the Cabinet the Secretary of the Treasury 
told the President and his colleagues that a declaration of war with 
Spain would bring the country to a silver basis within twenty-four 
hours, and English readers, remembering the heat which the silver 
question had aroused last year, can well understand the potency of 
this argument and the force it exercised in checking public opinion. 
Members of the dominant party in Congress were afraid to oppose 
the President and were cowed into submission. The President is 
the great giver of all good things ; to him must the faithful come on 
bended knee, humbly asking for postmasters and collectors of 
internal revenue and consuls, places which the Senator and Member 
of Congress need not only to pay off past political obligations, but 
to keep Party workers in line for future elections. It was only 
necessary for the President to give a hint, to let it be known that any 
man opposing his policy need not expect appointments, and it is 
easy to understand how completely he had Congress under his 
control. Men chafed under this restraint, privately they denounced 
the President and all his works, but in public they eased their 
consciences by announcing that the President should be given 
time in which to “formulate his policy.” 

The President has now had seven months in which to “ formulate 
his policy,” and, if the reports in circulation in Washington are 
correct, he has lost the first trick in the game. The keynote of 
Spanish diplomacy is evasion and delay, and it looks to us here as 
if the traditional policy were being followed. The note presented by 
General Woodford, the American Minister, to the Duke of Tetuan, 
the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, while not an ultimatum, 
doubtless conveyed a strong hint to the Spanish Government that 
the United States would not permit the war to continue 
indefinitely, and it urgently requested an early answer to the 
American proposals. The assassination of Canovas and the 
change of Ministry naturally delayed action, 
to the fact that a Liberal Premier is in power with a 
Conservative majority in the Cortes, Sagasta may urge 
that as further excuse for delay. Undoubtedly President 
McKinley wanted to be able to make a dramatic announce- 
ment to Congress when it meets in December, either to be able to 
say that Spain had yielded to the demands of the United States, 


and, owing 
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and thus obtain credit for his successful diplomacy, or else refer 
the whole matter to the Legislature, and by a fervent appeal to 
patriotism fire the national heart and cause him to go down to 
history as a “ war President.” But it looks now as if he would not 
be able to indulge in heroics, and have to content himself by report- 
ing to Congress that “negotiations” are still in progress. This 
will not satisfy Congress. That body will demand something more 
radical than diplomatic despatches. They have tired of that. Nor 
will it be possible to suppress them as they were suppressed in the 
spring. The appointments have nearly all been made, a Congress- 
man need not stand in as much awe of the President as he did six 
months ago; the President has had his opportunity to “formulate 
his policy,” and for his self-protection the Congressman must pay 
some attention to the demands of his constituents. Unless popular 
sentiment suddenly changes, I look for such action on the part of 
Congress as will bring the relations between the United States and 
Spain perilously close to the breaking point, and it would not be 
surprising if some move should be made purposely destined to 
provoke hostilities. 


Lord Salisbury’s refusal to take part in the Seal Conference be- 
cause of the attempt on the part of the United States to make 
Russia and Japan parties to the discussion has aroused the bitter 
comment of the American Press, which as usual loses sight of the 
equities involved in the case to fling epithets at Great Britain. 
Most of the papers find in the occasion the text for a sermon 
accusing England of never taking part in an arbitration unless she 
feels sure in advance that the decision will go in her favour, and 
those papers which were opposed to the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
of arbitration make use of the opportunity to show that the Senate 
in refusing to ratify the treaty acted wisely and in the best interests 
of the country. One must not, of course, question the veracity of 
a man who has held the high position of Secretary of State, 
and who at the present time is an Ambassador on special mission, 
but nevertheless it is unfortunate, to say the least, that General John 
W. Foster had so seriously misunderstood the tenor of Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply when the subject of the Seal Conference was first 
broached to him ; and it is all the more remarkable because General 
Foster is no tyro in diplomacy, but has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the conduct of international affairs. General Foster 
has not only been Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, but he has also represented this country in Mexico, 
Russia, and Spain; and he acted as the adviser of China in the 
peace negotiations between that country and Japan. And yet with 
all this experience and knowledge of the way in which diplomatic 
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understood ” the conditions which Lord Salisbury imposed when 
he consented to take part in a conference to discuss seal life. 
When General Foster returned fromm Europe a few months ago he 
announced—and the statement was circulated broadcast through 
the American Press—that the British Government had consented 
to take part in the Conference, which would be attended, not only 
by the delegates of Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
but also by those of Russia and Japan. Apparently that was a 
formal agreement, and therefore it was not surprising that the 
American public should accuse the Premier of bad faith when 
he formally declined to be a party to the Conference if 
Russia and Japan were also represented. Lord Salisbury made 
it clear—and the record shows it—that he objected to the presence 
of Russia and Japan at this Conference because they had no locus 
standi, and the Conference was to be held to discuss simply what 
regulations, if any, should be made to prevent the extermination of 
the seals on the Pribyloff Islands. It is true that*Russia and Japan 
are also interested to some extent in the seal fisheries, but they 
have no connection with the British-American side of the contro- 
versy. At the time I write it is not yet known what the outcome 
of the matter will be, but the State Department officials strenuously 
assert that a Conference will be held attended by the delegates of 
the United States, Russia, and Japan, and they also believe that 
another Conference will be held at which the United States and 
Great Britain alone will be represented. 


It had been generally hoped by the friends of bimetallism that 
before this date the British Government would have returned its 
answer to the proposals of the American Monetary Commissioners 
made early in the summer, and that some definite announcement 
would be made as to whether an International Conference would be 
held. The delay of the British Cabinet causes some annoyance, 
but it is still hoped by the friends of the double standard that a 
Conference will be held, and that hope is fortified by unofficial, but 
nevertheless reliable, information which has recently been received 
in this city. While of course the question of silver is not being 
discussed with such intensity as it was a year ago, it is still a 
very live issue in this country, as is shown from the fact that in 
the three States in which the most important elections will be held 
this year—New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts—silver is no mean 
factor in the equation. I have already commented on the silver 
question as affecting the trend of events in the New York City 
campaign, and I may add that in Massachusetts the Democrats 
nominated as their candidate for Governor ex-Congressman George 
VOL, XXX. 31 
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F. Williams, who was a Bryan delegate from that State to the 
Chicago Convention, and who took an active part in last year’s 
national campaign. Mr. Williams has no hopes of success this 
year ; only a miracle could reverse the overwhelming Republican 
majority and elect a Democrat; but heis making his fight to keep 
the Party in line, and hold it steadfast to its principles adopted by 
the National Democracy in Chicago last year. In Ohio the fight is 
for the control of the Legislature, which has the election of a 
United States Senator. The present Senator from Ohio, as you 
doubtless remember, is Mr. Mark Hanna, the President’s jfidus 
Achates and the chairman of the National Republican Committee. 
Mr. Hanna, of course, is making his fight on sound money, and 
the Democrats of the State are fighting under the silver banner. 
A Republican victory in Ohio next month means the return of Mr. 
Hanna to the Senate, while, should the Republicans be defeated, 
a silver Democrat will replace him in that body. The reports 
which reach me from Ohio indicate considerable apathy on the part 
of voters, and, owing to Democratic disorganization and a scarcity 
of money, I am inclined to think that Mr. Hanna will be victorious. 


[Since the above was written the cable brings the news of the death of one of 
America’s most brilliant men, Mr. Charles A. Dana, the Editor-in-chief of the New 
York Sun. It is impossible to give those who are not familiar with Mr. Dana’s 
journalistic work any adequate conception of the extraordinary vigour and 
pungency of his pen. The editorial page of the famous paper, for which he was 
principally responsible, may indeed be likened to a cat-and-nine-tails so severe 
and unerring is the punishment inflicted upon its numerous enemies, and 
curiously enough, while in his hands the English language became a flail, Mr, 
Dana was never so happy as when laying it on to the backs of his English 
cousins. In fact, to a Britisher the caricature of his country drawn almost daily 
in the columns of The Sun is wholly unrecognizable, but so widely read 
is that paper that probably the majority of American citizens see us through the 
late Mr. Dana’s eyes rather than through our own. In spite of his Anglophobia, 
he was a great editor, and as he has impregnated some of his colleagues with his 
raciness, though not in all cases with his rancour, The Sun should be able to 
preserve its brilliancy while moderating, one may hope, some of its fierceness. 
After all a man may be a Silverite without being a scoundrel, while Great Britain 
occasionally pauses in her career of crime.—EpitTor, V.2.] 


A SCHOOL JOURNEY IN GERMANY. 


Tue German schoolmaster believes Wordsworth’s sentiment— 


** Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher,” 
and he takes his pupils with him into the woods, the meadows, and 
on to the mountain. Together they watch the early buds of spring 
and the yellowing leaves of autumn. ‘They see the planting of the 
seeds, and the gathering in of the harvest. They trace the 


wirdings of the river, and the formation of the valley. They 


visit the churches, and observe the style of the doors, windows, and 
towers. They see the sheep-shearing, and later they visit the 
factory and watch the wool spun into thread and woven into cloth. 
The German child is told very little in school, but he is taught to 


observe much, ard his observations are corrected, arranged, and 
amplified afterwards in the class-room. “Are we not, as well as the 
old philosophers, placed in Nature’s garden?” asked Comenius more 
than two centuries ago. ‘‘ Why then do we not cast about our eyes, 
ears, and nostrils as well as they? Why do we not, I say, turn over 
the living book of the world instead of dead papers?” In our 
English schools we have not yet learned to put the child into 
communication with “the living book of the world.” We shut him 
up in a class-room and tell him about things; the German teacher 
takes him out-of-doors and shows him things. Every day in the 
German schools, particularly in those professing MHerbartian 
principles in Middle Germany, one finds classes of children in the 
garden, by the river, in the slate quarry, or rambling through the 
forest. These excursions are not taken at haphazard, they are closely 
interwoven with the whole course of instruction. If the boys are 
studying Luther, they visit Eisleben, the Wartburg, and Wittenberg, 
and history becomes a reality to them as they see the ink-stains on 
Luther’s table, and the church door to which he affixed his proposi- 
tions. Before they are permitted to use any general geographical 
terms, the concrete realities must be perfectly clear to them. Real 
rivers, valleys, and hills are carefully studied before maps and 
definitions are used. No opportunity is neglected of giving the 
children real knowledge of things and events which they may sce 
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and think about for themselves. Short excursions are daily 
occurrences, and are to be found on every time-table, but the school 
journey proper is a systematic and serious event, which lasts from 
two to fourteen days. The school journey begins in the third 
school year, when the boys are eight years of age. A boy of four- 
teen who has completed his eighth school year has probably made 
five journeys during his school life. In 1895 and 1896 I went on 
school journeys* in the Thiringer forest and in the Bavarian 
highlands, lasting three and six days, with classes of boys from 
primary schools. This year I hoped to visit Leipsic and the battle- 
fields in the neighbourhood, with boys of the seventh school year, 
but not being able to do this I accompanied the boys of the third 
school year on their first school journey, which took place at the 
end of September. The sagas of the country form an important 
element in the third school year, and Ludwig was the hero whose 
doings the boys were studying. The geography for the year is 
a consideration of the wider surroundings of the child’s own 
neighbourhood and a comparison with the immediate surroundings. 
The child has already studied in great detail his own district, its 
industries, peculiarities, and geographical features, and now his 
investigations are to be extended to another district. Early in 
September I was present at a geography lesson. I followed the 
boys and master to the Salgenberg, a hill which commanded a good 
view of the river Saale and the valley in which Jena lies. The 
boys observed the sun and found the points of the compass. They 
pointed out the Saale, described its banks and course; they also 
indicated the less important valleys the Mihlthal and Gembdenthal, 
and the streams flowing through them, and they identified the chief 
hills in the neighbourhood and named the towers and ruined castles 
standing on them. ‘This was all done with great spirit and evident 
enjoyment; it was preparatory to the journey and was intended to 
show the boys how to observe the new country. The preparation 
lessons in the class-room were excellent. I attended half-a-dozen 
or so, and I learned many things about the country we were to 
explore. The district to be visited was the Unstrutthal. The 
master roughly sketched the Saale on the blackboard, and proceeded 
to discuss the unknown part of it with the boys. Their replies to 
his questions were intelligent and appreciative. They said they 
expected to find the Saale wider and deeper, and to see ships 
on it. They remarked that there were vineyards on the hills, 
and castles built by the knights. The salt springs were mentioned, 
and the cultivation of a kind of beetroot (Zuckerriiben) for the 
manufacture of sugar. A lesson on the method of observing 
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churches was instructive. Cardboard models of old German 
churches made by the elder boys were shown to the class, and their 
knowledge of the Jena church was referred to. ‘ How shall we 
observe the Cathedral in Naumburg?” asked the master. ‘“ Look 
at the arches of the doors, windows, and towers to see if they are 
round or pointed.” ‘Count the towers, ask the height of the 
towers, examine the pillars, roof, pictures and statues inside, go 
into the crypt, look at the organ,” were some of the replies 
received. 

Again, in relating the exploits of Ludwig, it was brought out 
that a visit was to be made to a castle at Freiburg, which is almost 
in the same state as when Ludwig built it. A picture of a German 
castle was shown, and the following points were brought out :— 

1, Position.—Situated on a hill to command a view of the 
country. 

2. Means of Defence.—Built on a rock. Thick walls. Tower, 
moat, and courtyard. 

3. Supplies of Food.—Farm, lands, cattle, storerooms, well. 
The castle might receive no outer supplies for many weeks in 
time of war. 

4, Accommodation.—Chapel, dungeons, living rooms, and 
kitchens. 

Boys of the fourth school year, who had already been on this 
journey, related some of their personal experiences to the younger 
boys. The lesson on castles concluded by singing— 

«© An der Saale hellem Strande 

Stehen Burgen stolz und kiihn, 

Ihre Diicher sind zerfallen, 


Und der Wind streicht durch die Hallen 
Wolken ziehen driiber hin.” 


A general geography lesson on the district was admirable. The 
master sketched the Saale, with its tributaries the Ilm and the 
Unstrut, which the boys instantly named. Dots were placed on 
the river to indicate towns, and the boys readily named Jena, 
Dornburg, Kamburg, Grossheringen, Naumburg, Freiburg, Halle. 
The position of Grossheringen, as lying on the Saale, just 
where the Ilm flows into it, was described. Railways were dis- 
cussed, and added to the rough sketch on the blackboard. The 
occupation of the people in Naumburg (workers in ivory) was 
mentioned. The manufacture of sugar and salt, the vineyards, 
the meadow-lands, and quarries were dealt with in other prepara- 
tory lessons. The boys’ minds were expectant, and in a favourable 
condition to receive and assimilate impressions; and I felt that I 
was going to survey the district of Unstrutthal under particularly 
favourable circumstances. The knapsack drill was the event of 
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the day preceding the journey. The boots and clothes of the boys 
were carefully examined by the master, and all useless items were 
discarded from the knapsacks. At 6.30 in the morning we started 
by rail from Jena. Our party consisted of about fifteen small 
boys of eight years, the Headmaster of the Jena Pedagogical 
Seminary, and two students of pedagogy and philosophy. One was 
a Servian, whom we all called “ the little Pestalozzi,” because of 
his affection and tenderness towards children, and the other was a 
buoyant Bulgarian. Both these men were studying Herbartian 
principles of education in Jena, with the intention of organizing 
similar schools in their own countries later. Teachers, mothers, 
and elder brothers waved farewell to us from the platform. During 
the journey we watched the windings of the Saale from the 
window, and sang songs of the Fatherland. We reached Gross- 
heringen at 7.50. In the railway station the boys were required 
to point out the railway lines which came from Cologne and were 
going to Weimar and Naumburg. Outside the station we came 
upon the river IIm. We stood to point out the course of the river, 
the right and left bank, and to examine the Ilm valley. In a short 
time we reached the confluence of the Ilm and Saale. The 
Bulgarian acted as leader, and he quickened the boys’ mental 
activity by such questions as—‘‘ Why does the Saale flow faster 
than the Ilm?” “Why is the Ilm a darker colour than the 
Saale?” ‘* Where does the Saalthal go to?” ‘Where does it 
come from?” We crossed an old roofed-in bridge, which we 
compared with the Jena bridges, and we stood near to the Ilm and 
threw paper boats into it, and watched them carried into the 
Saale. Our thoughts were now directed to ruined castles, and the 
Saaleck and the Rudelsburg were pointed out situated on two 
hills. We took the road to the Saaleck, and on the way the 
master told stories of how the Slavs come down upon the people 
of Thiringia a thousand years ago, in order to take away their 
beautiful land ; but the bold knights built castles on the hills and 
defended their land. “ Who were the Slavs?” asked one small 
boy. “These are Slavs, and all people who live in their 
countries,” said the master, indicating the Servian and the 
Bulgarian. This explanation led to a game. The boys and master 
armed themselves with switches to keep off the incursions of the 
Bulgarian and Servian, who charged upon them with umbrellas. 
I was told that the English took no part in these wars, so I sat on 
a heap of stones in the road and watched. We passed through 
the village in an orderly fashion, singing warlike songs. 

We found an echo on the way up to the Saaleck and tried 
it lustily. From the hilltop we had an extended view of the river 
and the valley, and the boys were required to point out the 
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directions in which Jena, Weimar, and Naumburg lay. The boys 
went inside the round towers, and discussed with the master the 
kinds of weapons the knights used to keep away the Slavs; 
the windows were noticed, and it was shown that they were 
adapted to bow-and-arrow warfare. The ravens circling round the 
tower led to a discussion on the habits of ravens, and stories of 
these birds were related. On the way to the Rudelsburg we 
gathered the hips from the wild rose bushes and examined them. 
We also noticed the crimson and yellowing leaves, and sang 
autumn songs. It was 9.30 when we reached Rudelsburg ; this is 
a ruined castle on a hill commanding a magnificent view. We 
halted at the inn, drank coffee, and ate black bread, and the boys 
bought postcards to send to their parents. Here we met a party 
of girls on a school journey. Then we examined the towers, the 
thickness of the walls and other details, and stories of the doings 
of the Knights of Rudelsburg were called up to the boys’ memories. 
A monument, erected by the German students to their comrades 
who fell in the war of 1870-71, excited great interest among the 
boys. One little fellow remarked, “‘ War monuments are the chief 
things in Germany.” Bismarck, as a youth, was represented with 
a great hound at his feet. One boy read the poem aloud which 
was inscribed on the marble slab. It concluded 


**Dank Gott dass er der Unser war.” 


Then we raced downhill into the valley, and as we sauntered 
through it we came upon many treasures. A green frog, witha 
wonderful croak, and a bright-eyed lizard were carried to the 
master with pride. We walked on through the brown upland 
meadows, the harvest was over, and peasants in blue aprons were 
scattering a white powder over the land. One boy asked them 
what the powder was, and he was informed it was bone meal; this 
led to a conversation on the preparation of the land for the 
spring crops. Our way now lay beside the Saale on a height 
above it, through oak and beech woods. The autumn colouring 
was rich, and occasionally we found ripe blackberries. Presently 
we entered a wonderful beech avenue, which led to what was called 
the Buchen Halle. Here, in the heart of the forest, a space was 
cleared, and tiers of benches were placed in a large circle. We 
took off our packs and halted in the cool shade for an hour. 
Some of the boys played games with the students and some lay on 
their backs silently watching the nimble squirrels on the tops of 
the trees. We resumed our walk at twelve o’clock, but paused 
again in a beautiful horse-chestnut avenue on the high road. The 
pathways were covered with shiny, brown horse-chestnuts burst- 
ing out of their green coverings. The boys collected as many as 
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their packs would accommodate, and then a pelting game began, 
in which the Slavs were driven out of the field by the bold German 
knights. Along the highway we passed groups of peasant women 
in the fields gathering the potatoes and burning weeds; we 
stopped to look at their work and talk to them. We passed out of 
Thiiringia into Prussia during this walk, and the boys noted the 
fact with satisfaction. At Késen, which is celebrated as a summer 
resort for invalids on account of its salt baths and its beautiful 
surroundings, we examined the salt springs, the pumping-house, 
and evaporating works, which provide artificial salt breezes and 
delude the visitor into the belief that he is at the seaside. I missed 
much of the instruction at Késen, and confess my inability to 
describe the ingenious methods used to render the salt springs an 
adequate substitute for real sea breezes. The small boys, however, 
are better informed, they examined many things while I deserted 
them to eat a dinner at one of the hotels. They sat by the Saale 
and ate black bread and sausage. I crossed the old bridge, with 
its pointed arches spanning the Saale, and joined the party at the 
Railway Station at three o’clock. We were packed into a crowded 
third-class carriage for the short journey to Naumburg. We were 
a hot, dusty, tired party as we walked through the Naumburg 
streets to the cathedral, for it was decided that a penny tram-ride 
was a luxury not to be afforded. The cathedral dates from the 
twelfth century. The windows are round, the arches and vaulting 
are pointed, the towers are various. The interest of the boys was 
keen as they pointed out these differences. Inside we examined the 
Gothic choirs, and the statues of the founders. In the cool crypt 
the boys took off their packs and sang a hymn. From the market- 
place the party ascended a tower to get an extended view of the 
district. I was a deserter a second time, and I drank a cup of tea 
in a pastrycook’s shop and waited. We examined the ancient 
gateway, and compared it with the one in Jena, and I wondered 
how long the patience and endurance of the party would hold out. 
It was seven o’clock, and I knew we could not get to bed until we 
reached Freiburg at ten o’clock. Meanwhile I was desperately tired 
and sleepy, but the boys appeared as lively as when we started 
twelve hours before. Fortunately the evening meal came as a 
respite. We went into a simple inn, and the boys were served with 
soup, beef-steak, potatoes, black bread, stewed fruit, and wheat 
beer for sevenpence a head. They ate in an orderly fashion, and 
said grace before and after the meal. We arrived at Freiburg at 
ten o’clock by train. It wasa starlight night, and the boys made 
out the chief constellations as we made our way along the quaint 
cobbled streets to the inn. 

Some of the boys had bedrooms, but most of them slept in a 
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large room above the stables, in improvised beds; the Servian slept 
with them. I assisted at the undressing of the boys, and attended 
to bruises and cuts, while the landlord and stablemen held the 
lanterns to give me light. The next day was less fatiguing and 
more interesting. We climbed the castle hill early in the morning, 
crossing the “noble meadow” which Ludwig once ploughed. We 
examined the castle in great detail, and the boys showed considerable 
appreciation. We went onto Nebra and spent the whole day in 
the Unstrutthal. We crossed the Unstrut several times in ferry- 
boats, we visited quarries, we passed vineyards, we disturbed the 
huge flocks of geese which haunt the Unstrut near the villages, we 
sailed paper boats on the river, and we sat by the wayside and 
looked at the acres of Zuckerriiben, while the master gave us 
instruction on the manufacture of sugar. Enough has been said to 
show that the boys are trained to observe intelligently. The school 
journey provides them with a number of vivid and accurate 
impressions, which are deepened by being referred to, supplemented, 
and arranged afterwards in the ordinary school routine, and these 
impressions cannot fail to be of great value in helping the boys to 
think clearly in after-life, for much of our loose thinking is due to 
the inaccuracy of our early impressions. 

“The organ of vision, like other organs, requires training,” said 


Professor Blackie, “ and by lack of training and slavish dependence 
on books, becomes dull and slow and ultimately incapable of exer- 
cising its natural function. Let those studies both in school and 
college be considered primary that teach young people to know 


what they are seeing, and to see what they would otherwise fail to 
”? ; 


I considered the physical strain upon the boys too severe the first 
day, but when I made this objection to the master he urged that 
German children are accustomed to long days out-of-doors, and 
further that the school journey aims at training the boys in 
endurance. 

The boys behaved well during the whole time, there was not the 
least trouble with them. Their obedience was perfect, they did as they 
were told promptly, and they always asked permission before they 
attempted to do the slightest thing that might interfere with the 
harmony ofthe party. There was a touch of military discipline about 
the regulations of the school journey, but it was tempered with 
much geniality and kindness on the part of the masters. The 
German has infinite patience and tenderness in dealing with 
children, that is why he makes such an admirable schoolmaster. 
There is something very human in the treatment of children which 
strikes the visitor on entering German and Swiss schools, and one 
no longer wonders that Froebels and Pestalozzis arose in these 
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countries. We have elaborate time-tables, and we teach many 
things in our schools, but we too often miss the humanizing element. 
If children are to become right-thinking, right-acting human 
beings, we must put them into proper relation with mankind and 
with their evironment. The school journey is one means towards 
this end, and if we could induce our school teachers to spend some 
part of the school time out-of-doors with their classes, we might 
produce more intelligent and thoughtful men and women. 


CatHERINE I. Dopp. 


THE TRUE PLACE OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE 
IN IMPERIAL DEFENCE.* 


“The question has been put—‘ Would you rather have one ironclad, or would 
you have the Volunteers put on an effective footing?’ He would answer that 
question as anyone else would—by all means put the Volunteers on a proper foot- 
ing: one ship more or less would not make a vast difference.”—SiR GEOFFREY 
HORNBY,. 


In selecting this subject for my lecture this evening I was in- 
fluenced by two considerations : firstly, its obvious importance to 
every member of the Volunteer Force, whatever rank he may hold; 
secondly, the fact that we had, during the early part of this year, a 
most important offcial pronouncement on the subject from no less 
an authority than the Duke of Devonshire, who, as you are aware, 


is President of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. The im- 
portance of the issues that have been raised are to the Empire 
incalculable. But they affect us Volunteers in a very special way. 
For whereas the ordinary taxpayer is contributing individually but 
a minute sum to our maintenance, we are spending time and money 
in fulfilling what we regard as an Imperial duty. 

I suppose that all my hearers are aware that during the last ten 
or twelve years aschool of naval strategists has arisen, the outcome 
of whose doctrines, carried to their logical conclusions, can only be 
the abolition of the Volunteer Force. I may be allowed to call it 
the “ Extreme Naval School.” I do not think that the average 
thinking sailor presses these doctrines as far as the extremists 
would wish. But there is none the less in their teaching a grave 
danger to our very existence. For the arguments used have, on 
the face of them, great plausibility. Indeed, the difficulty of meet- 
ing them is much increased by the fact that within narrow limits 
the position of these writers is, historically, unassailable, and that 
some of their conclusions are such as every man of common sense 
might agree to. Nor is this all. They have by their doctrines 
done incalculable benefit to the Empire. Had it not been for them 
it is not too much to say that we might at this moment be at the 
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mercy, possibly of one, certainly of two Continental Powers. They 
have made the nation understand that without sea power armies 
are useless to us. They have displayed before us in the most bril- 
liant and effective manner our glorious achievements of past cen- 
turies. They have pierced the veil of confusion with which former 
historians had covered and disguised the true causes of our rise and 
prosperity. With unerring skill they have convinced even the 
most unwilling and prejudiced that complete defeat at sea means 
the loss of commerce, empire, nationality, and even self-respect. 
In all this they have my heartiest sympathy, and should have the 
heartiest sympathy of every Volunteer in Great and Greater 
Britain. 

But the extremists have gone further, and have either boldly 
asserted that the Volunteers as a whole are useless for the defence of 
the island, or have committed themselves to reasoning which can 
only lead to this conclusion. The danger of such teaching to the 
Volunteer Force is, as I have said, great. It is not so much that we 
fear that the Government may be influenced by it to our undoing. I 
shall presently show that the Government have authoritatively pro- 
nounced against it. The danger rather lives in the destruction of the 
national faith, and even of our own faith, in our aims. Men will say to 
themselves: “These teachers, who from the highest patriotic motives 
have shown us the true path, surely must be right in pointing to 
the Volunteers as a source of useless expense.” And so recruits 
will cease to be enrolled, officers will not be forthcoming, en- 
thusiasm will dwindle, and finally the whole organization will die the 
inglorious death of inanition. “It is essential to the existence of any 
voluntary organization that it should believe in the reality of its 
aims.”* “We must never lose sight of the fact that belief in the 
direct utility of the Volunteers in preventing or resisting home 
invasion is the main-spring of the organization. If this belief is 
destroyed the motive power will be removed, and the wheels will 
no longer revolve.” 

Before going further it may be as well to give the broad drift of 
the reasoning used by the Extreme Naval School. “ As long,” they 
say, “as we possess command of the sea, or a fleet which is unde- 
feated or not driven into our ports, so long will the transport of an 
invading army across the sea be impossible. If, on the other hand, 
the enemy obtain command of the sea, whether by defeating our 
navy or blockading it in our ports, they have acquired the power 
of pouring such vast numbers of troops into this island that a 
Volunteer Force of 250,000 men will, to all intents and purposes, be 
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a quantity that can be neglected.” I think this will be accepted 
as a fair and accurate statement of the proposition advanced. 
Indeed, Admiral Colomb writes in reference to it, “I think 
you put it exactly as I should put it myself” But let me 
amplify it by quotations from some of the most authoritative 
writers. 

“If a hostile army succeeded in establishing a military occu- 
pation of England, the Empire would be disintegrated. France has 
passed through both these ordeals and remains a great Power. For 
us there would be no resurrection. The national security, therefore, 
may seem to require the fulfilment of two independent conditions, 
—naval supremacy and the maintenance of a home army able to 
oppose any force that could possibly be landed on the shores of 
England. These two conditions are, however, intimately correlated, 
since the necessary standard of the military defence of an island 
State is determined by the efficacy of the naval weapon. On the 
one hand, it is obvious that such a measure of strength is con- 
ceivable as would end all possible risk of invasion. On the other 
hand, in the absence of all naval defence, an island with such 
coast-line as our own can be rendered safe only by maintaining an 
army able to oppose the whole military force which an enemy 
could transport by sea.”* 

Again,—“ If the Navy were to suffer reverses the Army would 
have to defend Great Britain, not against the raid of, say, 100,000 
men thrown on some point of the South coast, but against five 
times that force landed by degrees at any point or points of the 
whole coast of England or Scotland.” t 

Again,—“I am all for Volunteers myself, but I cannot see how 
they are to come in side by side with an intact Navy. The 
Regular Army and the Militia, even the Militia alone, are quite 
enough garrison while the Navy is intact. But if the Navy is not 
intact, and is driven into its ports, then Regulars and Militia and 
Volunteers, as they stand, are not nearly enough to prevent 
invasion. I should like to see 2,000,000 of Volunteers just trained 
to the rifle and the elements of drill, and ready to be formed into 
an army large enough to forbid invasion, if the Navy got the worst 
of it. You (the Volunteers) are too many and too highly organiz:d 
to fit in with an intact Navy, you are about an eighth of the size 
you ought to be if the Navy comes to grief.” t 

Again,—“ From the first Volunteers have been led to regard the 


* The Navy and the Nation. Clarke and Thursfield, p. 308. 

+ The Command of the Sea. By Spenser Wilkinson, p. 56. I do not wish 
to be understood to class Mr. Spenser Wilkinson as an apostle of the extreme 
naval school. 
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defence of the Empire from a false standpoint, and have accus- 
tomed themselves to contemplate the performance of duties which 
a nation, depending for existence upon the security of maritime 
transit, can never require of them. The force may be said to have 
been formed as the result of a misconception, which its growing 
influence has tended to perpetuate. It is not to defend our ‘ hearths 
and homes, to over-garrison ports which will not be attacked, to be 
brought together in scratch army corps to repel a great invasion 
on British soil, and generally to sit behind fortifications at home 
awaiting an enemy, that we need these 230,000 men.” * 

I think that after hearing these extracts from the writings of 
men of undoubted ability and great research, supported as they 
are by arguments founded on past experience and modern theory, 
you will agree with me that some answer is required. For whether 
they take the line that we are either too many or too few, whether 
we have to combat the demand for our increase to 2,000,000 or our 
effacement, in both cases the abolition of the Volunteer Force, as 
such, is involved. 

But, before going further, I believe I can dismiss the demand 
for a force of 2,000,000 Volunteers in a few words. In the first 
place, it is absolutely certain that on no purely voluntary system 
could such a force be raised, still less organized. And I think that 
it is equally certain that the country will not, for many years to 
come, tolerate even the modified form of conscription required to 
raise such numbers of citizen soldiers. I am absolutely sure that 
the taxpayers would not pay both for a Navy and for such a home- 
defence army. But, even if these obstacles could be brushed aside, 
what would be its value? By supposition it could only be required 
when the command of the sea had passed irrevocably into the 
hands of the enemy. But in that case it would not require the 
landing of a single soldier to bring us to our knees. For, whatever 
sacrifices a nation might be prepared to make in the direction of 
loss of trade and high-priced food, if there were hope of recovery, 
the most patriotic people in the world would not continue to resist, 
with bread at starvation price, and no money to pay for it, when 
there was absolutely nothing to be gained by prolonging such 
resistance. We may therefore confine ourselves entirely to the 
consideration of the proposition advanced—namely, that the 
Volunteer Force, as it exists at present, has no place in any sound 
scheme of defence. For this in reality is the direction in which 
all these arguments tend. 

What then is our position? Are we to accept the reasoning 
advanced with such ability? If so, the sooner we resign our com- 
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missions the better. But if we do not accept it, what answer are 
we to give? Where is the flaw in the argument ? 

I shall no doubt startle you by saying that, as far as it goes, 
I agree absolutely and entirely with the reasoning, and I see no 
flaw in the argument. I even go further, and venture to state that 
no man of average intelligence, who has read the modern literature 
on this subject, the works of Captain Mahan, of Admiral Colomb, 
of Sir John Colomb, of Mr. Thursfield, of Sir George Clarke, of 
Sir Charles Dilke, of General Maurice, of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
and others, could do anything but take the same view. Where 
then do we stand ? 

The answer—an answer which my lecture is intended to develop, 
and I hope to prove—is that all this reasoning is incomplete, for it 
fails to take into account THE INTERMEDIATE SraGE. Please 
impress this expression on your minds. It is as important for the 
proper consideration of this subject as are such phrases as “Com- 
mand of the sea,” or a “Fleet in being.” And now, before I go 
further, let me attempt to explain its meaning and importance. 

I will try to explain it first of all by the analogy of land war, as 
being that with which we are most familiar. And in this [I am but. 
following the example set by Admiral Colomb and Colonel Sir 
George Clarke. If you will recall to your minds the broad features 
of the Franco-German War of 1870-71, you will note that after 
Sedan, when the French armies seemed to be crushed, there was a 
prolonged period before France as a nation was defeated. Sedan 
may be said to have given the Germans command of the land in 
somewhat the same way as Trafalgar gave us command of the sea. 
And yet although it was fought on the Ist September, 1870, it was 
not till the 22nd of January following that negotiations for peace 
began. This was an intermediate stage. The duration of that 
intermediate stage was secured by the fortifications and garrisons 
of Paris and Metz. It was marked by a magnificent, though un- 
successful, attempt by the French to recover command of the land. 
It is easy to imagine several changes of circumstances, in them- 
selves not improbable, which might have converted failure into 
success. Indeed, it seems almost certain that before the fall of 
Metz, on the 27th October, the German General Staff were not in 
the happiest frame of mind. Here then we have an example of 
how two armies, each shut up in fortresses and cut off from supplies, 
succeed in creating an intermediate stage of such duration that 
fresh forces are organized for the struggle, of sufficient strength, in 
perfectly conceivable circumstances, to affect the final issue. 

But the illustration of Plevna is still more striking. A Turkish 
Army, under Osman Pasha, occupied and fortified itself around 
the town of Plevna in July, 1877, where it was invested by the 
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bulk of the Russian Army. After the failure of repeated attacks 
the garrison surrendered from starvation on the 10th December. 
During the intermediate stage thus produced, there can be little 
doubt that the Turks would have cut off the Czarewitch’s army 
acting to the eastward, and would probably have rolled the whole 
Russian Army in confusion across the Danube, had it not been for 
two quite unexpected circumstances. One was the assistance 
given by the Roumanian Army to Russia, the other was the 
treachery of Suleiman Pasha. Here then we have an example of a 
force shut up in a fortress, without means of supply, producing an 
intermediate stage, during which, had conditions been normal, 
such fresh resources could have been brought into the theatre of 
war as would have entirely changed the result of the campaign. 

Another familiar example may be found in Torres-Vedras. In 
this case we have an army shutting itself up behind entrench- 
ments, and creating an intermediate stage by the adoption of a 
purely passive defence, after having destroyed all the supplies 
in the neighbouring country. Here Wellington, himself supplied 
by sea, used the intermediate stage to starve his adversary into a 
compulsory retreat, upon which he immediately resumed the 
offensive. 

Thus also we find General Hamley writing “ Had strong places 
existed in 1809 on the Inn and the Traun, the defeat of Eckmuhl 
would not have been so rapidly followed by the capture of Vienna. 
‘All that a great monarchy wants, says Archduke Charles, ‘is 
time to develop its resources,’ [In other words, an intermediate 
stage.] . . . In our own day we have seen a small fortress 
change the aspect of a great war; for had Silistria failed to repel 
the Russian Army, Turkey, not the Crimea, would have been the 
scene of the campaign.”* And further on in the same chapter :— 
“ But, as with rivers and mountain ranges, the obstructing of the 
enemy is only a part, and not the most decisive part, of the 
influence which fortresses may be made to exercise on a campaign ; 
and to turn them to full account a general must employ them as 
powerful aids for attacking the adversary at a disadvantage.”t One 
of the ways in which this may be done is clearly the utilizing of 
the intermediate stage for obtaining fresh troops, or concentrating 
at the proper,points those already in the field. 

But I might multiply instances almost indefinitely, especially 
from our Indian wars and the Mutiny. Let us, however, rather 
attempt to find a general statement which will guide us in deter- 
mining the circumstances in which an intermediate stage is of 


* Hamley’s Operations of War, pp. 301, 302. 
+ Ibid., p. 309. 
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value, Firstly, it is clear that the locality selected for defence must 

be, in the probable eventualities, capable of a resistance of some 
duration against any forces likely to be brought against it. 
Secondly, it is clear that, if the intermediate stage is to be of any 
value, its length must be sufficient to allow new forces to be brought 
into action. “Thirdly, it is clear that such new forces must eithet 
exist, or be capable of creation in that time. Fourthly, granted 
these conditions, it will be noted that the value of the intermediate 
stage is enormously increased if the locality selected contains a 
vital point such as the Capital of an Empire. 

Now there is nothing in these conditions which is less applicable 
to one kind of war than to another, or than to a combination of 
different kinds of war. With the exception of the fourth they are 
even applicable to football and cricket. In fact, the familiar ex- 
pression “a breathing-space” is a good illustration of an inter- 
mediate stage. 

But if you read the naval writers whom I have quoted, you will 
find that they either ignore, or at best barely touch upon, the inter- 
mediate stage. With them a nation either possesses or does not 
possess the command of the sea. If it has lost it, it has lost it 
beyond recovery. If it has established it, it has done so for good 
and all. This may or may not be in accordance with history. 
It certainly is not in accordance with common-sense. But the 
extreme naval school gives a very literal interpretation to Solomon’s 
dictum, “ There is nothing new under the sun,” forgetting that if 
this were so there would be no ships. 

Let us now see how this doctrine of the intermediate stage may 
apply to the employment of Volunteers in the defence of this 
island. I shall attempt to tell you a story of conceivable events. 
But the circumstances I shall assume will be only one set amongst 
the many which are possible. Your own imagination, stimulated 
by the diplomatic events of the last two years, will furnish you 
with many others equally probable. 

The Empire is engaged in a war on one of its great land frontiers, 
and, in order to carry it to a successful issue, has sent there a large 
portion of its Regular Army from home and from Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt, and the Cape. The Reserves have been called up. The 
young soldiers are being drafted out when ready, to replace casual- 
ties. The Militia have been embodied, and have been largely used 
to replace the garrisons removed from the above places. 

At this point two European Powers, which together possess a 
fleet locally not far, if at all, inferior to our own, seize the favourable 
opportunity of declaring war against us. The Volunteers are, of 
course, at once called out, and there follows for them a busy period 
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our Navy that all eyes are turned. What their aim would be we 
know. First, by every tactical device available they would 
endeavour to concentrate in such a manner as to be superior to the 
enemy at the point or points of contact. For by supposition the 
enemy intends to fight us at sea, else they would scarcely have 
declared war. There follows then one or more naval engagements, 
sea battles on a tremendous scale. 

From these engagements results will arise which may be of four 
types. Firstly, we may gain decisive victory. In that case the 
Volunteers would return to their civil employment. Secondly, we 
may sustain crushing defeat. In that case the sooner we agree 
with our adversaries the better. Thirdly, we may obtain a slight 
superiority. In that case, I imagine, we should be retained on duty 
in some modified way, while the employment of fresh naval 
resources, which we possess or can create, confirms that superiority. 
Fourthly, we sustain defeat, but at such cost to the enemy that 
while local command of the sea is undoubtedly theirs, they have 
only a narrow margin of superiority with which to exercise it. It 
is with this last eventuality that I propose to deal. But, before 
going further, it is necessary to examine how far this eventuality 
is probable. For unless it has a fair measure of probability, 
if the chances of its occurring are almost infinitely remote, 
even the moderate cost of the Volunteer Force would be scarcely 
justifiable. 

Let us then note, first of all, that foreign Governments are not 
composed of fools. So that unless they thought they had a fair 
chance of victory in a maritime war they would scarcely embark 
upon it. Therefore, to start with, victory on our side cannot be 
regarded as absolutely certain. It may be objected that this line 
of argument presupposes that the policy, which now seems to be 
accepted by both parties in this country, of having a fleet large 
enough to meet a combination of any two hostile fleets will ensure 
success. But although our maritime force is now relatively stronger 
than it has been since Trafalgar, there are eminent sailors who do 
not consider it sufficient. That is a point on which I do not feel 
capable of forming a judgment. It is, however, enough for my 
argument that, on this point, naval opinion is divided. 

Then there is an element of uncertainty in naval war which has 
no parallel in land war. No known engine of destruction on land 
can wipe out in a few seconds a unit of the size of an army corps 
or a division. At sea, on the other hand, the battleship, a unit 
which may be reasonably held to bear the same proportion to a 
fleet as an army corps or a division does to a modern army, can be 
destroyed by the ram or the torpedo almost instantaneously. The 
element of chance enters into all warlike combinations. But for this 
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reason it may clearly produce far greater results on sea than on land. 
A few strokes of luck at the beginning of an engagement may 
easily change the relative superiority of two opposing fleets, as 
nearly happened at the battle of Copenhagen.* 

This consideration, important enough in itself, gains still greater 
weight from the fact that naval tactics are in a condition of 
uncertainty. On land, although tacticians may not have fully 
determined the effect which smokeless powder, small-bore magazine 
rifles, and modern artillery may have on the fight of the future, 
they can yet define with tolerable accuracy the changes in battle 
formation which these new weapons will entail. But on the sea 
the new factors, the battleship, the cruiser, the turpedo-catcher, the 
torpedo-boat, the torpedo itself, the modern gun of large calibre, 
the quick-firing gun, and the ram—the employment of all these in 
combination to the best advantage is a matter of expert contro- 
versy and consequently of great uncertainty. On this point I will 
quote naval authority. “The reflecting naval world,” writes 
Captain Mahan, “understands in what singular uncertainty all 
naval problems are at present involved in the apprehensions of 
men.”+ And again—“ With persons of average decision of char- 
acter, and average openness of mind, the wider the attention paid 
to contemporaneous development of naval material, under the 
advances of science, the more doubtful and ill-defined inclines to 
become the mental appreciation of existing conditions, confusion 
of impression usurps the place of well-ordered professional opinions, 
evolved from well digested data.” } And again—* Nobody yet knows 
which is the most important, the big ironclad or the swift cruiser. 
These things can only be decided by experience. You can obtain 
for any particular opinion any collection of expert authority you 
may wish to get, not because expert authority is insincere, but 
because the human mind is so constituted that a man of great 
energy and experience always differs from his neighbour who is 
equally qualified, and while that difference, that uncertainty exists, 
while we are in that period of transition, our wisdom is to make 
ourselves certainly safe that we can look upon any issue of the 
experiment with indifference. We must make ourselves safe at sea 
whatever happens.”§ And again, with respect to the ram — 
“Special vessels for ramming have been constructed both in 
England and America. But it cannot be said that they meet with 


* «Something must be left to chance; nothing is sure in a sea-fight beyond all 
others,” Nelson’s confidential memorandum to his captains previous to the battle 
of Trafalgar. Mahan’s Life of Nelson. Vol. IL., p. 344. 

t+ Captain Mahan’s introduction to Ironclads in Action, p. 5. 
t Lbid., p. 6. 
§ Speech by Lord Salisbury, quoted in Jronclads in Action, p. 17. 
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the approval of naval men. The question awaits a solution which 
can only be given by a pitched battle fought between two powerful 
fleets,” * 

If, however, a stronger proof were wanted that naval tactics were 
at such a stage of evolution as to make the results of the battles 
doubtful, it is to be found in a recent controversy started by 
Admiral Colomb in The Times, and headed, “The future of Naval 
Warfare.” ‘This controversy followed on a lecture given by that 
writer before the Royal United Service Institution, and on an 
article in the August number of The National Review. In this 
conttoversy the proposition was maintained by Admiral Colomb 
that a proportion of torpedo-boat destroyers would be more than 
a match for an ironclad, at far less cost. As following from this 
proposition he argues against what seems to be the fixed policy 
of the Admiralty in naval construction. With the merits of this 
controversy we Volunteers have nothing to do. The matters in 
dispute are for experts to decide. But the fact that such a contro- 
versy exists, the fact that Admiral Colomb can describe his 
position “as merely groping in the dark, with a glance of light 
here and there,’+ proves the uncertainty which envelops the 
problems of combined modern naval tactics. 

But another, and to my mind very important, source of uncer- 
tainty exists. Naval engines of offence and defence are vast and 
complicated, and deal with forces of a most powerful character. 
Science is at such a stage that on any day a new invention may be 
made which will give to the nation which adopts it first a power 
which may more than neutralize any superiority of its enemies. 
Naval writers, as I have already said, are fond of precedents. An 
extraordinary example of the effect of the sudden introduction of 
new inventions exists in modern naval war, which, in order to 
make my meaning clear, I will briefly narrate. The facts are based 
on the account given in Jronclads in Action.t 

The American civil war was one in which, from the political 
and physical conditions then existing, sea-power was bound to 
play an enormous part. And, perceiving this, both sides turned 
their attention to the creation of a Navy. The American fleet, 
with the exception of some ships scuttled at Norfolk, Virginia, 
was in the hands of the Northerners. It consisted of seventy-six 
vessels, nounting 1,783 guns. Forty-four of these possessed steam 
power. The Southern navy, on the contrary, was practically 
non-existent. In these circumstances, the Southern Naval 
Secretary advised the construction of an armoured ship. His 
advice was followed. But as the South had few facilities for ship 


* Ivonclads in Action, page 22. t Times, 2nd Sept., 1897. 
$ Lronclads in Action, Chap I. 
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construction, it became necessary to raise the hull of the Merrimac, 
which had been set on fire and sunk at Norfolk. Out of this a make- 
shift ironclad was fashioned, by cutting the hull down to the water- 
line and by erecting on it an armoured casemate, with sloping 
sides and rounded ends, 170 feet long. This ship, commenced in 
the summer of 1861, was completed in March, 1862. On the 8th of 
March five Northern ships lay under the forts in Hampton Roads, 
In the morning the makeshift Merrimac appeared on the scene, 
looking like the ‘ roof of a barn with a hugechimney.’ She calmly, 
herself practically uninjured, proceeded to destroy the two largest 
Northern battleships, desisting from further work in the same 
direction from failing light, but intending to continue it on the 
morrow. But the morrow brought a surprise in the shape of the 
Monitor, a turret-ship of 776 tons, designed and built in 100 days 
for the Northerners, by a Mr. Ericsson. It mounted only two 
guns against the Merrimac’s ten. But, nevertheless, although the 
engagement between the two vessels was a drawn one, the attempt 
to destroy the Northern fleet was completely frustrated, Wash- 
ington and the towns on the Northern seaboard were relieved 
from all fear of attack, the blockade was maintained, and the fact 
demonstrated to the South that the engineering talent of the 
North would outmatch any ironclad vessels which it built. 

Surely this lesson should be taken to heart, and should make 
us realize that the possibility of an enemy stealing a march upon 
us, either by some fresh method of defensive armour, or still more 
likely, by some terrific engine of destruction, is not a mere dream, 
but an actual possibility.* 

I think, then, that you will agree with me that taking into 
account the chances of war, the increased effect of such chances 
due to the size of the units employed, the tactical groping in 
darkness from want of actual battle experience, and finally, the 
unknown factor of fresh invention, the possibility of our sustaining 
a naval defeat such that we lose local command of the sea by a 
narrow margin of strength, is one that must be taken into account 
in any broad view of Imperial Defence. 

In continuing my narrative, therefore, I will assume this to have 
happened. What then is the situation? Our ships in European 
waters are either destroyed or are blockaded in our fortified ports, 
and the sea-way is open for invasion. On the other hand the 
enemy’s margin of superiority is insufficient to do more than 
maintain this blockade, thus leaving our food-supply nearly 
intact. 


* See on this subject, National Defences, by Major-General Maurice, 
Chap. III. Every Volunteer should read this little book. 
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Now, if I have succeeded in making clear the meaning of an 
intermediate stage you will at once perceive that its four essential 
conditions are here in existence. Firstly, we have a locality—this 
island—capable of some resistance. Its garrison, in the circum- 
stances I have selected, being chiefly composed of Volunteers. 
Secondly, the duration of that resistance may (I do not yet 
say will) be sufficient to allow of new forces being brought 
into action. Thirdly (as I shall presently show), such new 
forces exist potentially. Fourthly, the locality contains a 
vital point—London. Thus you will at once see that the 
value of this intermediate stage depends upon the relative 
duration of possible defence, and the time required for the develop- 
ing of fresh resources. 

Now, on this question of time, I regret to say that I am incapable 
of forming any precise opinion, partly because experts differ widely 
on some of the essential factors of the calculation, and partly be- 
cause the possible conditions are so various as to defy anything 
approaching accurate estimates. Nevertheless I shall try to explain 
the chief elements of the problems we should have to face. But, 
whatever conclusions you may draw, please bear in mind that all 
and any prolongation of the intermediate stage is time gained for a 
possible revival of naval superiority. 

The first point to consider is the time which the enemy would 
require to collect and transport across the sea an army sufficient to 
overwhelm our island garrison. Is it days or is it weeks? I can 
only suggest an answer. For not only is the primary point, the 
number of soldiers, horses, and guns, and the quantity of war 
material that can be iransported per ton of shipping a matter of 
controversy, but there are the further questions of how much ship- 
ping the enemy possess, how long it would take them to construct 
more, and the distances of their places of embarkation from the 
points selected for disembarkation as especially affecting the num- 
ber of voyages that would be required. Then there is the time re- 
quired for their mobilization and concentration at the places of 
embarkation—an operation which, of course, they might have 
carried out during the period when the war was purely naval.* 

After the landing, we have to take into account the time neces- 
sary to overcome the resistance of the island garrison, and to seize 
the vital point—London. Here again the elements of the problem 
defy exact calculation. In the first place, however, we have to 
observe that while the employment of a very large invading force 
will shorten the intermediate stage after the landing has once been 


* See a paper by the late Colonel Rothwell, in the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution. 
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effected, it will enormously lengthen it during the process of 
embarkation, transport across the sea, and disembarkation. This 
consideration is of the more importance since, from the nature of 
the case, Continental nations cannot aspire to nearly the same pre- 
paredness for war across the sea, as they can attain with a view to 
fighting a neighbour across a land frontier. But what concerns us 
here is the fact that all these difficulties and delays, all this pro- 
longation of the intermediate stage, is due to the existence of a 
Volunteer Defence Army, on which in the situation I have assumed, 
the chief burden of resistance would fall. Contemplate, for a 
moment, the contrast between the two positions in which we should 
find ourselves with and without such aforce. With it, at the worst, 
hope is not dead, demoralization has not set in, panic is avoided, 
delay is assured. Without it the strength of the invaders required 
to seize London is the strength of a raiding party, rather than of 
an invading army. My own impression is that the time necessary 
for the operations previous to landing increase in a ratio out of all 
proportion to the numbers of the troops involved. But, be that as 
it may, the existence of the Volunteers converts the operation of 
invasion from a small and rapid military movement to a large and 
slow operation of war. I believe that operation would occupy, at 
the least, several weeks. 

Let us now examine our capacity for bringing fresh forces into 
action, and attempt to realize whether the intermediate stage thus 
created by the Volunteer Force will be of sufficient duration to be 
of value. You will recollect that the naval situation is that the 
enemy’s ships are blockading ours in our fortified harbours, and 
that beyond the strength required for this purpose they have but a 
small margin. But, and this is an essential feature in the problem, 
we also possess, scattered over the world at distant stations, war- 
ships which, if concentrated, would form no mean fleet. Those 
ships are mostly in communication with us by telegraph. And 
further, our fortified coaling-stations are untouched. This is a 
combination of conditions which I believe to have no parallel in 
history. Nor, as far as I am aware, have any of the naval writers, 
to whom I have alluded, touched upon it. And yet it seems to me 
of enormous importance, involving as it does the possible recovery 
of naval supremacy. For, be it observed, it is not necessary that 
the fresh fleet collected should be superior, in itself, to the enemy’s 
fleet. All that is required is that it should be stronger than the 
margin of superiority which has enabled them to drive our ships 
into port. The result of the intermediate stage will, in this case, 
have been to create what Torrington called “a fleet in being,” the 
effect of which would be to stop invasion if it has not commenced, 
and to render it useless if the army has landed. 
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But suppose the case, of which the Merrimac and the Monitor 
are such striking examples, the case of the enemy employing a new 
invention, offensive or defensive, which has given them at one 
stroke, as it were, naval superiority. You will recollect that, in the 
American example, the invention of the Merrimac was met by the 
counter-invention of the Monitor, and that the latter was designed 
and constructed in 100 days. Whether the intermediate stage will 
be long enough for our engineers and men of science to imitate the 
example of the Northerners none can say. But, at any rate, an 
opportunity would be given for the attempt. 

Lastly, let us consider that by afresh alliance we might still re- 
cover superiority. The process would be humiliating to our pride, 
for the purchase of an alliance requires the payment of a price. 
But, nevertheless, if all else failed, it would be our duty to pay this 
price. Negotiations, however, are matters requiring time, which 
would in this case be given by the intermediate stage. It would be 
going far outside my subject if I were to indicate the kind of alliance 
we should have to make, and the kind of price we should have to 
pay. I will only point out that a power whose land frontier was 
contiguous with the land frontier of our enemy, and whose army 
was of sufficient size, would be nearly, if not quite, as useful to us, 
as a power whose navy could turn the balance of superiority at sea 
in our favour. 

I hope I have succeeded in showing that the réle of the Volun- 
teers in Imperial Defence is a real one, and that, being well within 
the reach of probability, it may be of vital importance to our very 
existence as an Empire. I feel sure, however, that it will have 
occurred to many of my audience, especially to those whose service 
dates back to the days of the early youth of the force, that the réle 
I have indicated is not that of which they were accustomed to 
think and talk thirty-seven years ago. And perhaps you may go 
further and ask, Did we in those days create the Volunteers under 
a misconception? Now, although the problem we are considering 
is the réle of the Volunteers now, and not what it was thirty-seven 
years ago, I hope I may be allowed to digress for a short space and 
make clear how this change has come about—for there has been a 
change. In the first place, the Navy itself, as a whole, did not 
realize in 1859-60, the full meaning of the doctrines which group 
themselves round the central principle of Command of the Sea. 
“There was no question,” writes Admiral Colomb, “of a supreme 
Navy when the Duke of Wellington wrote his celebrated) letter. 
The tacit admission of the Navy was that it could not prevent an 
attempt at invasion. Sir George Elliot, in The Times, confirmed 
me in my view that the Royal Commissioners of 1859-60 reported 
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in view of the condition of the Navy at that day, and the hope- 
lessness of thinking of a supreme Navy. The French Colonels 
demanded to be led against perfidious Albion, and the great force 
sprang into being with the cry: “ Very well! see what you'll get 
when you come” ; but nobody argued the question philosophically 
as a joint naval and military one, as we must now perforce do.” * 
And again—“ In 1859 the Navy as far as it spoke—or almost as 
far—took the ground that the country would never bear the 
cost of keeping command of the Channel.” + The circumstances, 
therefore, then were quite different to what they are now, and our 
Volunteer fathers were perfectly right in their conclusions—espe- 
cially when we bear in mind that the strength of the French Army 
was small then as compared with what it is at present. 

There is nothing, I think, more natural than that the Extreme 
Naval School, and especially some of their more ardent disciples, 
should have carried their arguments to the conclusion that all 
passive defence, except to meet raids, is superfluous. On the other 
hand, we, on our side, must fit in to the altered circumstances, and 
accept unreservedly our new place, which is no longer the meeting 
of direct invasion at the outbreak of war, but delay action after a 
naval reverse. 

Hitherto I have been using reasoning, based, it is true, on 
writings of eminent men well qualified to teach, but nevertheless 
a priori. And I have done so because I wish all Volunteers to be 
in a position to understand the true foundation of the faith that is 
in them. But I am sure that it will be satisfactory to all of us to 
show that the view I have put forward is the view of the highest 
authority. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as you know, is President of the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet-—a Committee which, taking 
into account the expert opinion of sailors and soldiers alike, 
advises on the principles on which the various defensive elements 
are to combine, and their relative strengths. In December last he 
made a speech at a meeting of the British Empire League, which 
was taken by some critics and writers to imply that a passive 
defence of this island, which of course includes the employment of 
the Volunteers, had no place in the authorized scheme. Indeed, 
the Duke of Devonshire was somewhat triumphantly quoted as 
expressing this opinion. The matter seemed to be so serious that 
I at once wrote to The Times, urging the necessity for an authori- 
tative pronouncement on this point. There followed a long 
correspondence, some of the salient points of which I have already 


* The Volunteers. By Vice-Admiral Colomb. The Broad Arrow, Jan. 30th, 1897. 
+t Lecture by Admiral Colomb to the Aldershot Military Society, Jan. 10th, 1893. 
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referred to. The Government, however, remained silent, and I was 
considering how best to arrange for a proper question being put in 
Parliament, when I received a letter from Lord Minto, who, as you 
are aware, commands the Forth Volunteer Brigade, telling me that 
he had given notice of such a question. He asked it on the 11th 
February last, and it is to the Duke of Devonshire’s answer that I 
specially wish to direct your attention. In it, after thanking Lord 
Minto for the opportunity of correcting the misapprehensions which 
had arisen in respect to his former speech, and generally defining 
the position of the Government, he announced his adhesion to 
what I have called the doctrine of the intermediate stage, in the 
following words :— 

“T confess that, personally, I should have very little confidence 
in any defence organization which was based on the probability of 
our permanently losing command of the sea. But, between the 
permanent loss of the command of the sea and the possibility of a 
temporary reverse, which might expose some portion of our coast 
to the risk of invasion, there is a very wide interval. And, as far 
as I know, no Government has ever contemplated, and certainly 
this Government has never contemplated, the neglect of any pre- 
cautions which might tend to the diminution of such risk.”* It is 
to be noted that Lord Kimberley, on behalf of the Opposition, said, 
“ T can most entirely confirm every word which has been so clearly 
and thoroughly stated by the noble Duke.” 

Now, I fondly hope, not only that I have made myself clear, 
but that I have convinced every one of my audience that my view 
of the true place of the Volunteer Force in Imperial Defence is 
indeed the true view. If so, pray allow me, in conclusion, to 
indicate some practical lessons which arise immediately out of the 
acceptance of that view. 

I believe you will agree with me that the Volunteer Force, taken 
as a whole, has not received training sufficient to enable it to hold 
its own against Continental troops of equal numbers. I will even 
go the length of saying that those corps which, by their comparative 
wealth and central position, have great advantages over others, 
which are poorer and more distant, have not yet received such 
training. In this I understand most regular officers will agree with 
me. If this is the case, it becomes of the utmost importance to 
find out approximately the minimum time that must elapse between 
a declaration of war and the first landing of a hostile army on these 
shores. The three stages of the war up to this point I have shown 
to consist of (1) the mobilization of the fleet, (2) the struggle for the 
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command of the sea, (3) the mobilization, embarkation, transporta- 
tion, and disembarkation of the invading army. We have not the 
elements of an accurate calculation. But I think that at least two 
months would be allowed us. If that is a fair estimate, then the 
problem we have to face is this—How can we, by our training in 
peace time, so teach the art of war to all ranks that with two 
months’ continuous training, wnder our own officers, we shall be on 
a level with the professional soldier of the Continent? Some will 
tell you that this problem is insoluble. It is certainly insoluble 
unless officers as a body qualify themselves as instructors in drill 
and minor tactics. One of the advantages of defining clearly our 
“true place,” as I have attempted to do, is to enable us to ask 
ourselves, not a vague question about our efficiency, but a definite 
one such as I have put. We have thus a standard to reach, a fixed 
level to rise to. 

Let me also observe that a clear idea of how and when our services 
may be required will give to our daily drills, our musketry courses, 
and our tactical exercises, a reality which they cannot otherwise 
possess. I am convinced that there are hundreds of thousands of 
young men in this country fitted by education, means, and 
physique to join the Volunteer ranks, commissioned or otherwise, 
who do not do so because they will not go through the drudgery of 
drill for what they call a make-believe. But belief in the reality of 
our aims, and the conversion of others to that belief, will overcome 
many a Volunteer difficulty, and will add to enthusiasm. There is 
much resemblance between the training of armies for fighting and 
the training of athletes for a race. And yet what athlete would train 
for a race unless he thought there was a reasonable chance of the 
race being run. Self-denial, hard work, drudgery, sacrifice of 
pleasant occupation, close study, are all necessary to us if we are to 
fit ourselves for our duties. But every one of these will be changed 
from dulness to brightness, from heaviness to lightness, from slow 
plodding to eagerness, if touched by the ray of reality. In 
conclusion, if I might offer a word of advice to my brother 
Volunteer officers in the West of Scotland, it would be this. Con- 
vince yourselves that you are engaged in a work which at any time 
may bear fruit, imagine the terrible results that might follow from 
want of preparation, and never lose an opportunity of impressing 
on those under your command that it is not by selecting the amusing 
parts of their training, but by mastering the whole, that they can 
fit themselves for the real task which they voluntarily have under- 
taken to perform, and which the Empire trusts them to be able to 
carry out. 


In the very limited time at my disposal, I have only been able 
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to deal with the essentials of my argument. Side issues leading 
from the main channel there are in plenty, many of great interest 
and importance. The central facts of the situation are, however, 
those to hold firmly to. And if in any way I have failed to make 
myself clear, or if any of my audience differ from my conclusions, 
I hope that discussion may enable me tw elucidate the subject still 
further in the one case, or to convert any who differ from me in 
the other. 
Eustace BALFour. 
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; ' Lord Rosebery has done something to discourage 
sg ST the reading of Blue Books by his lively sarcasm as 
to the standard attained by those who manage to 
sustain life on “a Blue Book and a Biscuit.” From time to time, 
however, there appears one of these derided volumes which 
demands the unstinted concern of all serious observers of public 
affairs, and even the attention of a light-hearted statesman may 
be momentarily arrested. We are positive that Lord Rosebery, 
though he has lately described himself as “ out of the profession of 
politics,” would concede that any investigation whose conclusions 
point to the impending collapse of a conspicuous and time- 
honoured branch of the British Empire, merits the urgent con- 
sideration of every good Imperialist, though it be clothed in the 
repulsive livery of a Blue Book. We regard the appearance of the 
report of the West India Royal Commission as a momentous 
event, because it brings home to the British people in an authorita- 
tive and conclusive form the grave crisis of which we have all 
heard, but which in the multiplicity of other Imperial questions 
had hitherto failed to be focussed in the public mind. Hence- 
forward there will be no cause for anyone to ignore or misunder- 
stand the peril overhanging our West India possessions, and if 
they are finally permitted to perish, it will be with the cog- 
nizance and acquiescence of a people who proudly proclaim their 
inheritance of the Imperial instinct, and that they are animated by 
Imperial, and by no mere insular, patriotism. The subject is of 
such vital importance to every corner of the British Empire, and 
the issues at stake so far reaching, that we make no apology for 
setting the story before the readers of this Review as fully as our 
space will allow, even to the exclusion of some other questions 
which have loomed larger during the past month. 


The report is thoroughly satisfactory in one re- 
spect; it is the joint handiwork of three Commis- 
sioners as competent as any that could have been 
selected, and on those points upon which their views coincide— 
upon all the findings of fact—no serious person is likely to waste 
his time trying to disturb their award. Sir Henry Norman, the 
Chairman, is one of the most widely experienced servants of the 


THE Com- 
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Crown. Recently he filled the position of Governor of Queensland, 
having previously been offered the Viceroyalty of India, which, 
very unfortunately for the Indian people, he declined. He has 
adorned high places all over the Empire, and is as capable of taking 
a bird’s-eye view of its interests as any man living. The second 
Commissioner is Sir David Barbour, the ablest financier whom 
modern India has produced. The junior member of the Commis- 
sion is Sir Edward Grey, whose success as Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was impartially recognized by his colleagues and 
opponents. If he has a fault it is his desire to give up to mankind 
what was intended for politics—rumour is perpetually crediting 
him with an intention to withdraw from the sphere for which he 
has marked capacity and in which he has a remarkable opening. 


The Commission was directed “to enquire into the 
conditions and prospects of the sugar-growing West 
India Colonies.” Mr. Chamberlain carefully specified in a letter 
to the Chairman some of the special points on which the Govern- 
ment sought elucidation :—* The first subject for consideration is, 
whether the sugar industry in the Colonies in question is in 
fact in danger of extinction, and in connection with that question 
it will be necessary to ascertain what are the causes of the present 
depression of that industry ; whether they are temporary or perma- 
nent ; whether they include matters independent of the competi- 
tion of sugar produced under Bounty system, such as extravagance 
in management, imperfection in the processes of manufacture, 
inadequate supervision consequent upon absentee ownership, and, if 
so, whether the removal of these causes would enable it to be 
carried on profitably notwithstanding such competition.” A 
further subject of enquiry was as to whether “in the event of the 
production of sugar in these Colonies being discontinued or consider- 
ably diminished, other industries could replace it and be carried 
on profitably, and could supply employment for the labouring 
population.” The Commission was likewise directed to enquire 
“what effect the total or partial extinction of the sugar industry 
would be likely to have upon the condition of the labouring classes 
and upon the revenue of the Colonies concerned, and whether any 
loss of revenue could be to any material extent met by reduction 
of expenditure, and whether those Colonies would be able 
to provide the necessary cost of administration, including the 
relief of unemployed and necessitous persons without subven- 
tion from the Mother Country.” Finally the Commissioners 
wore informed, “Ifit appears that such subventions will be necessary, 
Her Majesty’s Government would be glad to be furnished with 
your opinion as to their probable amount.” After a most con- 
scientious investigation, chiefly conducted in the West Indies, 
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the Commissioners reply to these various enquiries in one of the 
most dismal documents we ever remember to have read. It will 
doubtless give satisfaction to Lord Farrer and his friends, because 
it records the ruin of another group of producers through the 
artificial cheapening of their product, which is the avowed objective 
of latter-day Cobdenites. But the great mass of Englishmen, we 
believe, will read this record of a great industrial collapse with 
mingled feelings of regret, dismay, and even alarm, not untinged, 
perhaps, with shame and a sense of humiliation. That a once 
flourishing community should have been brought face to face with 
bankruptcy while an integral part of the British Empire, without 
any serious effort having been made by British statesmanship to 
save it, is surely a grave indictment of our Imperial patriotism or 
a grievous reflection upon our governing capacity. The counter- 
charges usually made against Colonies in distress are absent from 
this report, for it is not alleged that local folly, extravagance, or 
maladministration are responsible for the catastrophe. Nor is it 
due to want of enterprise or skill or expenditure on the part of those 
who have conducted the industry. We are told that the estates 
which have introduced the best machinery “ suffer from the depres- 
sion,” while the planters who are deterred from such expenditure 
act on an “apparently well-founded conviction that even with the 


assistance of such machinery the business could not be profitably 
carried on.” 


The Commissioners close their report by giving 
THE CaPacity OF the Colonies a good character as producers. 
- “Your Majesty’s possessions with which we have 
to deal in the present report are all situated within the Tropics, 
and extend from British Guiana in the south-east to Jamaica in 
the north-west, through twenty degrees of longitude and fifteen 
of latitude. . . . The Colonies may, as a whole, be described 
as eminently suited, both by climate and soil, for the growth 
of special tropical products such as sugar-cane, cocoa, cofiee, 
logwood, nutmegs, and various descriptions of fruits 
bananas, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples.” There is “no 
prospect of manufacturing industries being established on any 
considerable scale,’ nor is there any mineral wealth except 
an asphalte lake in Trinidad and the recently-operated gold 
in British Guiana. The ability of the population to purchase 
what they don’t produce depends on their being able to find a 
profitable foreign market for the things they do produce; and 
it is only by maintaining their export trade that they can raise 
a revenue sufficient to meet the cost “of a civilized Government.” 
The former prosperity of the West Indies was mainly due to 
sugar and rum, and these commodities dwarfed every competing 
industry; and though since the depression of sugar set in 
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the export of fruit and cocoa has made considerable relae 
tive progress, sugar is their staple industry, and its decline in- 
volves their decline, and its final ruin will involve them in 
final ruin. It is sufficient to say that apart from Jamaica, which is 
helped out in other ways, and the gold of British Guiana, sugar- 
cane products constitute 75 per cent. of the total exports (£2,951,000 
out of £3,945,000) of the West Indies and 53 per cent. with Jamaica 
and the gold of Guiana thrown in. In some of the islands, such as 
Barbados and Antigua, sugar products form over 90 per cent. of 
the exports. The West Indies are still as well suited as they ever 
were for the production of sugar, molasses, and rum, “and the 
unprofitableness of the industry and the resulting general depres- 
sion are due solely to the fall in the prices of these commodities, 
and in a special degree, of course, to the great fall in the price of 
sugar, which is by far the most important of them.” According to 
the Commissioners, “the special causes of the present depression 
have only begun seriously to affect the sugar-producing Colonies 
within the last fifteen years.” So their statistics are confined to 
that period. 
The report contains a record of falling prices 
A ey ercat* which must be a real picnic for the Cobden Club. 
It is almost unmatched even in the annals of 
agriculture. It has turned the unfortunate producer into a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water to the consumer, and civilization, 
which means cheapness, can go no further :— 
Statement showing the Average Prices at which Refined and Unrefined Sugar 
were imported into the United Kingdom in each of the last sixteen years, deduced 
from the Declared Quantities and Values of the Imports furnished to the Com- 


missioners by Mr. A. E. Bateman of the Board of Trade. See Appendix C., 
Vol. I., § 43. 


Refined and Candy. Unrefined. 


Lumps or 


Cane and other 
Loaves. Sorts. 


| 
Other Sorts. Beetroot. 


Per cwt. Per cwt. Per cwt, Per cwt. 


8. Ss. 

s. 28°93 s. es Ss. 
29°14 28 03 21°15 21°09 
27°67 26°73 19°98 20°19 
21°79 20°15 14°16 16°41 
18°S2 17°83 12°95 14°56 
17°67 16°34 11°96 13°85 
16°33 15°39 11°80 12°53 
18°58 17°20 13°05 13°84 
20°59 19°44 14°93 16°00 
17°22 16°08 12°25 13°33 
17°42 16°30 12°71 13°28 
17°97 16°83 13°11 13°18 
19°35 18°11 14°38 14°20 
16°97 15°18 11°21 12°22 
14°45 13°05 9°42 10°09 
14°75 13°33 10°34 10°85 
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With these figures before us it is not surprising to learn that 
“this great fall in the price of sugar has rendered sugar-cane 
cultivation unprofitable for the time being.” Nor are there “any 
good grounds for holding that any material rise in prices is likely 
to occur in the immediate future. As a matter of fact, the prices 
for 1897 have ranged much below those of any previous year.” 
There has also been a heavy depreciation in the by-products of 
sugar (molasses and rum), “ which has contributed appreciably to 
the present depression in the industry.” 


The Commissioners display figures showing the 
great increase in the total world’s production of 
sugar during the last fifteen years, which has risen 
from nearly 4,000,000 tons in 1882, to about 74 millions in 1896-7. 
The chief increase has been beet-sugar, “ which is alleged to be the 
dominant factor in regulating the price in the present day,” for it 
“has been stimulated by the grant of bounties, and within the past 
year Germany and Austria have doubled their bounties on the ex- 
port of sugar, and France has very largely increased hers. The 
bounties vary in amount at the present time from about £4 10s. a 
ton in France to £1 5s. and £1 15s. on raw and refined sugar re- 
spectively in Germany.” With the result that the total produc- 
tion of European bounty-fed sugar in 1895-96 was more than 60 
per cent. of the total production of sugar of all kinds dealt with in 
the markets of the world, and the proportion of cane-sugar would 
have been lower but for the war in Cuba. The production of sugar 
in the United States is increasing, and not only has the industry 
in that country the protection of a high import duty, but in some 
of the States a bonus is offered on the production of beet-sugar and 
while the cane industry of the States may not be “ very greatly ex- 
tended,” the growth of beet-sugar may attain great dimensions, and 
some authorities anticipate the United States will produce all the 
sugar she requires. Again, other countries besides those that 
produce beet artificially stimulate the production of sugar; thus 
Queensland encourages the investment of capital in sugar factories, 
and Argentine is passing a Bill giving a direct bounty on the 
export of sugar. The prospect is sufficiently alarming for 
communities which have always depended upon the prosperity 
of cane-sugar for all the amenities of existence :—* New fields 
for the production of sugar are being opened up in various parts 
of the world, such as Egypt and Argentina, and the industry 
can there be installed with all the advantages of virgin soil for 
cultivation and matured experience in manufacturing processes. 
The accumulation of capital is proceeding so rapidly at the present 
time that money is available for the extension of any industry 
VOL, XXX. 33 
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which offers even the most moderate rate of profit, and it is a 
notable fact that, although between 1882 and 1894 the production 
of beet-sugar rose from 1,783,200 tons to 3,840,256 tons, the 
production of cane-sugar increased during the same period from 
2,016,084 tons to 3,437,774 tons, or by 70 per cent.” The Com- 
missioners are not unnaturally of opinion, in view of all the cireum- 
stances of the case, “ that if matters are allowed to remain as they 


are, no considerable or permanent rise in the price of sugar can be 
counted on.” 


7 “The sugar-cane industry of the West Indies is 
"nee threatened with such reduction in the immediate 
future as may not in some of the Colonies differ 

very greatly from extinction,” and “the consequences are likely to 
be of a very serious character.” “The immediate result would be 
a great want of employment for the labouring classes, and the rates 
of wages, which have already fallen, would in all probability be 
still further reduced. The public revenue would fall off, and the 
Governments of some of your Majesty’s possessions would be unable 
to meet the absolutely necessary public expenditure, including 
interest on debt, whilst additional outlay would have to be incurred 
in providing for the population by emigration or otherwise, and 
the general standard of living would be reduced to a lamentable 
extent in every Colony which is largely dependent on 
sugar. . . . . . The present condition of such an island as 
Tobago illustrates the serious character of the economic and 
administrative problem that must arise in your Majesty’s posses- 
sions in the West Indies if there is a collapse of the sugar industry. 
The exports of sugar from Tobago have already decreased very 
much. The resident population manages to live, but a consider- 
able proportion of them is driven, permanently or temporarily, to 
other islands in search of work, and it is impossible to raise more 
revenue than is barely sufficient to meet the necessary expenditure 
on the cheapest and simplest form of government. New roads 
cannot be made, and even those that already exist cannot be kept 
in proper repair out of revenue.” The facts of the case are so in- 
disputable and the inferences from them so palpable that when 
stated in solemn Blue Bookese they raise a melancholy smile :— 

“The remedies which may be applied to the state of things which 
we have shown to exist, or to be rapidly approaching, may be dis- 
cussed under one or other of three heads :— 

“A. The restoration of the sugar industry to a condition in which 
it can be profitably carried on. 

“B. The substitution of other and profitable agricultural indus- 
tries for the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 
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“C. The adoption of subsidiary measures which may assist in pre- 
venting or alleviating the strain which is about to be experienced 
by the Colonies in question, such as greater economy in public ex- 
penditure, the promotion of emigration from places where the 
population is excessive, and, generally, the encouragement of all 
measures having a tendency to maintain the well-being of the 
population. 

“‘ Of these remedies the first is the only one that would completely 
avert the dangers which now threaten your Majesty’s West India 
possessions. Any other measures that might be adopted could 
only be slowly applied, and must, in some cases at least, be found 
in the outcome to be partial and inadequate. For this reason we 
propose to deal, in the first place, with the question of the possi- 
bility of a restoration of the sugar industry to a condition in which 
it can be profitably carried on, and subsequently to consider the 
remedies and palliatives which could be adopted in case of a 
failure of that industry. 


The low price of sugar being the disease, what are, 

a priori, the possible remedies? There are two: (1) 
to raise the price; (2) to lower the cost of production. The Com- 
missioners cautiously and reluctantly “see no prospect at the 
present time of any changes being made which would have the 
effect of largely and immediately reducing the cost of sugar in the 
West Indies,” and one may be confident that everything has been 
done that could be done to preserve an admittedly well-managed 
industry. As the lowering of prices has been aggravated by 
artificial handiwork, it is hardly surprising to learn that “the 
producers of cane-sugar in the West Indies naturally feel aggrieved 
by the grant of bounties on beet-sugar, and their evidence is to the 
effect that their produce could successfully compete with the 
latter if the competition were carried out on equal terms. They 
are anxious that the bounty system should be abandoned by 
foreign Governments, and if that relief cannot be secured, they 
think that countervailing duties should be imposed on beet-sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom. Many of them urge that 
such a step would lead to the abandonment of the bounty system.” 
The Commissioners are of opinion that the inajor part of the fall in 
the price of sugar is due to the lowering of the cost of production 
of both beet and cane-sugar; consequently the great boon to the 
consumer “ is not due to the existence of bounties, and would not 
be lost if they were abolished,” and they add that “the benefit 
which the British Empire as a whole derives from any lowering of 
the price of sugar due to the operation of the bounty system is too 
dearly purchased by the injury which that system imposes on a 
33* 
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limited class, namely, your Majesty’s West Indian and other 
subjects dependent on the sugar industry.” Consequently, “We 
have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that the abolition of the 
bounty system is an object at which your Majesty’s Government 
should aim, if they should see their way to securing that result, 
and that the accomplishment of such an end is worth some 
sacrifice, provided always that such sacrifice would be really 
effective, and would not involve evils out of all proportion to those 
which it is desired to remove.” They leave this matter of high 
policy in the hands of the Home Government. In discussing the 
proposal to impose countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom, they show how the problem 
as to the probable effect of such action on the West Indian 


industry is complicated by the variety of bounties in vogue in 
different communities. 


Nor will the readers of The National Review be 
ENTER THE GOLD surprised to learn that“ the problem is still further 

complicated by the fact that certain sugar-pro- 
ducing countries have standards of value (whether silver, rupee, or 
inconvertible paper) which have depreciated relatively to the gold 
standard of the West Indies, and such countries are able to maintain 
the production of sugar, when prices are falling, for alonger period 
than countries which have a gold standard.” Any student of 
economics might safely have staked his last shilling that a com- 
munity in the perilous condition of the West Indies was on a gold 
basis. The report, after analyzing several of the reasons for and 
against recommending countervailing duties, reaches the following 
rather indeterminate paragraph, and not before there has been a 
breach in the Commission :— 


“In view of all the foregoing considerations—namely, the loss to the British 
consumer that would result from any rise in the price of sugar ; the inconvenience 
to trade that would be caused by the imposition of countervailing duties; the 
uncertainty whether any such measure would permanently save the sugar industry 
in the West Indies; the inexpediency of raising questions connected with the 
interpretation of the most favoured-nation clause, which might have the effect of 
weakening its foree ; and, finally, the danger, direct and indirect, of departing 
from what has hitherto been considered to be the settled policy of the United 
Kingdom—we have been unable to agree in a recommendation that such duties 
should be imposed. At the same time we consider it to be our duty to draw atten- 
tion to the precarious condition of the sugar industry in the West Indies, to the 
very serious consequences to the Colonies which must result from a failure of that 
industry, and to the fact that the levy of countervailing duties is practically the 
only remedy pressed upon us by the witnesses we have examined which rests in 
the hands of your Majesty’s Government. The Chairman of the Commission does 
not fully accept the foregoing arguments with regard to countervailing duties, nor 
does he agree in the conclusion not to recommend the imposition of such duties, 
His views on these points are stated at the end of this report.” 
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The Commissioners appear to be unanimous in refusing to recom- 
mend the grant of bounties on the export of sugar produced in 
the West Indies, among other reasons because the adoption of such 
a remedy would “ entail the levy of special duties on West Indian 
sugar in the United States.” Also “it must be borne in mind that 
past experience in other countries has shown that bounties when 
once given are not easily withdrawn, and that they have a tendency 
to defeat the object with which they were granted, in consequence 
of which continual pressure arises to have them increased. The 
grant of bounties on cane-sugar exported from British possessions 
might stimulate production to an extent which would cause a 
further fallin price sufficient largely to neutralize their effect on 
the industry, and pressure would then be brought to bear with the 
object of having them raised. It would be difticult to resist this 
pressure if it had been accepted in principle that the sugar industry 
in the West Indies ought to Le supported by the grant of bounties.” 


We think that by this time the reader has a very 

A PLEA For fair idea of the deplorable and alarming condition of 

uffairs prevailing in the West Indies. At any rate 

we have not the space to follow the Commissioners any further in 

their pilgrimage to the various islands, whose industrial prospects 

are minutely described—it is noteworthy that in most of them 

they met with a demand for “cheap money.” Nor does it seem 

worth while to devote any discussion to their palliatives, which will 

involve the disbursement of a certain amount of public money, 
for which they make the following case :— 


*« Justification for this view can no doubt be found inthe nature of the relations 
which exist between a Mother Country and such dependencies as your Majesty's 
West Indian possessions. But in this instance we desire to draw attention to 
peculiar circumstances, which, in our opinion, impose a special and an unusually 
strong obligation upon the Home Government. 

‘The black population of these Colonies was originally placed in them by force 
as slaves ; the race was kept up and increased under artificial conditions main- 
tained by the authority of the British Government. What the people were at the 
time of emancipation, and their very presence in the Colonies at all, were owing 
to British action, or to the action of other European nations for the results of 
whose policy the United Kingdom assumed responsibility on taking possession of 
the territories in question ; we could not, by the single act of freeing them, 
divest ourselves of responsibility for their future, which must necessarily be the 
outcome of the past and of the present. For generations the great mass of the 
population must remain dependent upon British influence for good government, 
and generally for the maintenance of the progress that they have made hitherto. 
We cannot abandon them, and if economic conditions become such that private 
enterprise and the profits of trade and cultivation cease to attract white men to 
the Colonies, or to keep them there, this may render it more diilicult for the 
British Government to discharge its obligations, but will not in any way diminish 
the foree of them. We have placed the labouring population where it is, and 
created for it the conditions, moral and material, under which it exists, and we 
rannot divest ourselves of responsibility for its future, 
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‘There is also another consideration, which in our opinion ought not to be over- 
looked. The distress, which is beginning to be felt by the population ; the diffi- 
culty in which some of them are already, or may soon be placed, of finding a 
livelihood ; the still more certain difficulty of providing for their government and 
education, will be due to the failure of the sugar industry, which is in turn partly 
due to the protective policy of other countries and to the bounties which some 
of them grant on the production or export of sugar. To some extent, at any 
rate, these bounties and this policy have made sugar cheaper outside the 
countries in question, a result by which the British consumer has gained very 
largely. Whilst, therefore, it is unfair tosay that the cause of the depression in 
the West Indies is due to any act of the British Government we cannot overlook 
the fact that the British people have been reaping great benefit from precisely that 
set of cirenmstanees which has been a factor in bringing the West Indies to the 
verge of serious disaster. 

‘In our opinion, this makes it impossible for your Majesty’s Government to 
take a narrow view of the question, and, if the British people not only have gained, 
but continue to gain probably more than two millions sterling yearly from the 
cheapening of sugar by bounties, this fact is a strong reason why they should 
be generous in discharging the obligations of the Mother Country to those 
dependencies which suffer so severely from the operation of the bounty system.” * 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that by far the 
most interesting contribution to the Report is the 
separate memorandum contributed by the Chair- 
man of the Commission (Sir Henry Norman), in which he states 
the case for countervailing duties. The “Perish West India” School 


Sir HENRY 
NORMAN. 


will not look at it, but we believe it will be read throughout the 
British Empire with profound interest and with no little approval. 
It is a very strong step for a chairman of a Commission to dis- 
sociate himself from his colleagues on a cardinal matter of policy, 
but no one will venture to impugn Sir Henry Norman’s motives, 
He is nota politician, and has no axe of his own to grind. He strikes 
a clear, confident note, which is more than can be said of the dis- 
sentients, who seemed to be somewhat half-hearted in their 
gingerly repudiation of a policy of countervailing duties, and we 
cannot help thinking that if Sir Edward Grey had not had a 
constituency to restrain his judgment, that the Commission would 
have divided differently. We feel sure our readers will submit to 
some copious extracts from the Chairman’s Report, which comes 
straight to the point. 

“*T differ from my colleagues in their objection to the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties on bounty-aided sugar brought into the United Kingdom, and I 
would urge that duties should be levied on such sugar to an amount equal to the 
bounty that has been paid on it by any foreign Government. Iam by no means 
insensible to the consideration that disadvantages and inconveniences may arise 

* The expenditure which ‘ we” are able to estimate may be summarized as 
follows :— 

1. A grant of £27,000 a year for ten years. 

2. A grant of £20,000 a year for five years. 

3. Immediate grants of £60,000 and £30,000, or £90,000 in all. 

4, A loan of £120,000 to Barbados for the establishment of central factories. 
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from the levy of such duties, as stated in the Report, nor am I blind to the 
possibility that countervailing duties may fail to completely restore and maintain 
the West Indian sugar industry, and I admit that it is possible that the 
imposition of such duties may lead to some retaliatory measures on the part of 
other countries. This last objeciion is one on the force of which I am not 
competent to give an opinion, but it seems to me that no nation which gives 
bounties to the great injury of our trade and our Colonies can reasonably complain, 
or have ground for taking retaliatory action, merely because this country may 


levy a duty such as that which I advocate. This, is however, a point on which 


the Government has means of forming a judgment which I do not possess, No 
measure brought under our notice seems to afford such a good prospect of helping 
the sugar industry in the West Indies as the imposition of countervailing duties. 
The object in view is so important as to justify some inconvenience and some risk, 
and after prolonged consideration of the subject I think that without counter- 
vailing duties, the sugar production of the Colonies in question must decline 
rapidly and perhaps disappear, except for the purposes of local consumption. One 
or two favourable seasons may help to keep the industry going, but little more 
than this can be hoped for without countervailing duties. Economy of production 
and manufacture has been earnestly carried out in some Colonies without affect- 
ing the general result, and it cannot be anticipated that much more can be done 
in this direction, nor, indeed, has large outlay or improved machinery or 
attention to cultivation led to profits sufficient to maintain the industry in the face 


of the bounties. The only possible remedy seems to be the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties.” 


Sir Henry Norman proposes the imposition of a 

OS ceeatY countervailing duty because it seems to be 
“the only possible remedy,” while “the other pro- 

posed remedies or palliatives seem to me to be inno sense effective 
substitutes,” and no other industry or industries “can, within a 
reasonable time, replace sugar.” He adds: “I think the British 
public hardly realize the ruin that must follow a collapse of that 
industry. . . . The inhabitants of the West Indian Colonies 
would be without the means of procuring imported articles of food, 
or of paying taxes, the bulk of which are indeed derived from cus- 
toms duties levied on imports or from excise. The planters must be 
ruined ; many others who have drawn incomes from sugar properties 
will be seriously affected ; the tradesmen, artizans, and labouring 
clagses will suffer privation, and probably become discontented and 
restless, and the revenue will become so crippled as to render it im- 
possible to carry on the Government, even on the most economical 
scale, in any condition at all approaching to efficiency ; nor will it be 
practicable to meet obligations for interest or debt, or to provide 
for the relief of the poor, or to maintain the hospitals and schools, 
or to pay the police force ; while in Guiana, and possibly in Trinidad, 
there would be a demand for the repatriation of large numbers of 
Indian coolies, to meet the cost of which measure finds would not 
be forthcoming.” On the other hand, Sir Henry Norman does 
not pretend to blink the consequences of the adoption of his 
suggestion :-—* It must be admitted that if countervailing duties 
are levied, and have the desired etiect, the people of the United 
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Kingdom will have to pay more for their sugar than they do at 
present, perhaps to the extent of a halfpenny a pound, but it has 
to be borne in mind that the people of this country have been for 
many years purchasing sugar at a much lower price than that 
which prevails in other European countries, and that while they 
have enjoyed this advantage their West Indian fellow subjects 
have been brought to the brink of ruin owing to their not obtain- 
ing aremunerative price for their sugar. It would also, as suggested 
in the Report, be possible to apply the duties raised on bounty- 
aided beet-sugar to purposes which would be beneficial to those 
classes which would be most likely to feel the pressure of a rise in 
the price of sugar. Itis possible that if countervailing duties are 
levied in this country India and some of the Colonies might desire 
to follow the example of the Mother Country. It seems to me that 
they should not be hindered from doing so if they were convinced 
that the levy of such duties would be to their material advantage, 
and as far as I know there are no treaty obligations now in existence 
which would prevent the imposition of such duties here or else- 
where in the Empire, though some previous notice no doubt would 
be proper before the duties were actually levied.” 


The London Press, speaking generally, declines to 


4p. ON THIRTY 


Breakrasrs, 200K at a policy of countervailing duties, but if our 


statesmen will place the matter fairly before the 
people of England, telling them that the choice lies between 
a possible extra 4d. a pound on sugar, and the practical loss 
of the West Indies, untold misery for our fellow subjects, 
and large and uncertain liabilities for ourselves, we do not 
believe that the non possuwmus attitude of the pundits of 
Fleet Street will be reflected by the general community. Are not 
the West Indies worth $d. on a month of breakfasts? Sir Henry 
Norman’s closing sentence puts the case admirably. Let it at least 
be put before the British public:—*I am aware that I am advo- 
cating a measure which is sure to meet with severe criticism and 
opposition, but I feel bound respectfully to submit my views, as 
there seems to be no measure except the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties which is likely to save a considerable group of 
British Colonies from serious disaster, or prevent obligations falling 
on the Mother Country which will be very onerous and very difficult 
to meet in a satisfactory manner.” 


We anticipated in the Episodes of last month the 

Fee Coast probability of trouble brewing between ourselves 
or Arrica. and the French on the Niger. <A very grave 
dispute has developed during the past month, or rather has 
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entered into public discussion. It has occupied the Colonial 
Office for some time. The French have stolen a march upon us 
in that part of the world. Apparently we have been asleep while 
France has shown extraordinary activity in carving out an einpire 
for herself on the West Coast of Africa. With Mr. Chamberlain 
at the head of the Colonial Office, it is difficult to think of any 
drowsiness in his branch of Government, nor do we think he can 
have been at fault. Yet it is certain there has been a want 
of vigilance somewhere. However reluctant the Government 
may hitherto have been to encourage expansion, a new duty 
was thrown upon it when the Great Powers—by international 
agreement—set out the areas in Africa, which they undertook 
to protect and gradually occupy, for the survey and delimita- 
tion of frontiers became thus a Government affair. The French 
lost no time in setting to work to constater their allotinents, and 
they have done this so effectually on the west of Africa that 
during the last eight years the area of the French Protectorate has 
been trebled, the whole of the Upper Niger country and no less 
than 1,500 miles of the river, out of a total course of 2,000 miles, hav- 
ing been proclaimed French. The injury to our colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast is that their Hinterlands became 
swallowed up in the process, and these Colonies thus find them- 


selves strangled. This is particularly the case with Gambia and Sierra 
Leone, for the prosperity of these Coast Colonies depends upon their 
inland trade. Since this has been closed the trade of Gambia, 
which, in 1891 amounted to £341,000, had, in 1895, fallen to 


£190,000, while that of Sierra Leone fell within the same period 
from £931,000 to £879,000. 


The Anglo-French Treaty of 1890 gave much to 

Tue Ancuto- the French, and made the important concession 
ees ge that neither Gambia nor Sierra Leone were to ex- 
tend inland beyond the 9th degree of latitude ; but 

at least we imagined that we had placed the French boundary on 
the Niger at Say. It was agreed that all that “fairly belongs to 
the Kingdom of Sokoto” should be recognized by the French as 
in the sphere of action of the Royal Niger Company. We imagined 
by this that we had secured the country south of Say, in fact de- 
fined by the meridian of Say. The Kingdom of Borgu is on the 
eastern side of this, and isa subsidiary Kingdom of Sokoto. The 
French interpreted it thus themselves, and the Débats wrote at the 
time: “ We have obtained all the Upper Niger and the great bend 
of the river down to Say. To the south of this point and of the 
parallel which passes through it are territories which uppear rela- 
tively rich and populous : these will not be owrs.” The Republique 
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Frangaise (M. Méline’s organ) said: “The line from Say 
to Lake Chad places the kingdoms of Borgu, Sokoto, and 
Bornu within the British sphere.’ These passages bring 
out clearly the result of the Anglo-French treaty as understood 
by both parties. As for the local treaties which have been 
made with the various potentates, they secure us priority. 
The famous Lugard treaties of 1894 confirmed the rights of the 
Niger Company in Borgu; yet the I'rench treat all prior treaties 
to their own with contempt, and say they shall only recognize 
“ effective occupation ”-—that is their own. Shortly after Captain 
Lugard had concluded his treaty at Nikki, which acknowledged 
the British Protectorate, French oflicers arrived, and made the 
Kmir acknowledge the French Protectorate; and it must be 
remembered that Nikki is on the eastern side of the meridian 
of Say. From Nikki the French have advanced still further, 
and have planted themselves at Bussa on the Niger. It seems 
impossible that the French Government will approve of this raid 
—for it deserves this name. A French officer’s zeal once led him 
to occupy Bajibo, a spot on the Niger below Bussa. The British 
Government protested, and the place was abandoned. 


It is obvious that the western boundary of the 


THe MeriPtAN Niger Company should be defined as the meridian 


of Say, as was intended by the agreement of 1890. 
We do not in the least agree that because the French have been 
spirited and active that we are bound to submit to all their 
encroachments, and especially to their latest, which excels all 
others. We sincerely trust that the Government will doggedly 
persist in claiming the Say meridian as the boundary. Dahomey, 
the French coast Colony, and our own Lagos, will in this way 
preserve their respective Hinterlands right up to the Niger. It is 
difficult to suggest a fairer arrangement. The extraordinary 
thing is our remissness in officially proclaiming and estab- 
lishing our territories. An interesting article appeared in 
Blackovood’s Magquzine for last month on “The French and the 
English in the Basin of the Niger.” The writer says in it: “We 
have not yet—in seven years—sent anyone to ascertain what 
‘fairly belongs’ to the kingdom of Sokoto. Here is a country a 
good deal more habitable for Europeans than any of our settlements 
on the coast, where there is an African population half-civilized 
and with established habits of industry. We claim in virtue of 
treaties the honour and advantage of civilizing that country. Our 
claim dates from the agreement concluded by Joseph Thomson in 
1886. Since then we have not sent a single envoy into the 
country.” Why should we not have a British Resident in Kano, 
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the populous commercial centre of the kingdom of Sokoto ? Why, 
we may also ask, are the bureaucracy allowed to squeeze such men 
as Captain Lugard out of the service of the Empire who have to 
be brought back post haste when an emergency arises? Officialism 
has made a hideous mess in West Africa, which may at any 
moment develop an acute crisis between France and Great Britain, 
for rival expeditions are believed to be cruising about in various 
territories claimed by both nations. 


The forcing of the Bedmanai Pass was a most 
hg — notable incident of the last month. The result of 
General Elles’s victory here was to break up and 
put to flight both the Haddah Mullah’s and the Suffi Mullah’s 
forces. Both Mullahs fled. The Haddah Mullah’s village was 
then destroyed, as well as various fortified positions and towers of 
the enemy. A severe engagement took place, within a few days 
of this, at Gat and Agrah. General Jeffreys’s brigade was engaged. 
Two British officers, Lieutenant-Colonel O‘Bryen and Lieutenant 
Browne Clayton, of the Royal West Kent Regiment, were killed, 
and several officers of the same regiment were wounded. The 
enemy were 2,000 strong and were armed with Martinis, a few 
having Lee-Metfords. They had plenty of ammunition and occu- 
pied a position of great strength. The tribes, however, require a 
great deal of defeating. The Mamunds are supposed to be sub- 
dued. Their losses amounted, during the recent fighting, to 500 
killed and wounded, while twenty-six of their villages have had their 
fortifications completely destroyed. The Afridis and the Orakzais 
continue to muster in strength. An engagement took place with 
them on the 18th, when the forces of these tribes, mustering some 
8,000 strong, attacked General Kempster’s brigade. They were 
defeated with severe loss. Major Jenning Bramley, of the Gordon 
Highlanders, was killed on the occasion. 


There has since come news of the really glorious 

DARGAL episode of Dargai, on which The St. James’ Gazette 
comments as follows :—‘ Are we all proud of our- 

selves to-day? Are all Englishmen, and more particularly all 
Scotsmen, filled with more than usual elation of mind? They 
ought to be, when they read the telegrams from India. English- 
men will hesitate before they say that anything could be finer than 
the Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. But the charge of 
the Gordon Highlanders on the heights of Dargai is about as 
thrilling a piece of military heroism as any that we have heard or 
read about for years. Terrible was the fire through which these 
brave Highlanders had to pass, terrible their losses. But they 
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went and conquered. The little speech of their fearless colonel is 
a model of what a British officer would be wished to say :— Men 
of the Gordon Highlanders, the General says that position must be 
taken at all costs. The Gordon Highlanders will take it.’ Colonel 
Mathias should never make another speech. He will go down to 
history with this. Our loss in officers in this brilliant and vic- 
torious dash across the zone of fire shows what splendid stuff we 
have at work in the Indian Army, and also how heavy is the strain 
when their numbers are so much depleted as they have been of 
late. Captain Robinson’s name figures in the official list as among 
the ‘dangerously wounded’ only. But Reuter’s correspondent 
says ‘mortally.’ Captain Robinson set his Goorkha regiment an 
example which they will ever remember. It was he who led the 
first company of Goorkhas across the exposed ground, and then, 
finding the force insufficient, returned alone over that plain .of 
death, brought up another company, and fell as he was leading 
them to support their fellows. Such heroism is something that 
Captain’s Robinson’s own people and his country will be proud to 
think of, whatever the issue. Nor must the gallant Goorkhas be 
behind even the Gordons in our honour. One of the most touch- 
ing, and thrilling, details in the report is the description of the 
way in which the stalwart Highlanders, when they came back to 


camp, and were cheered by the whole army, silently fell out, and 
helped in carrying down the Goorkhas who were killed in the 
action. It was the last act of affection that brothers in arms could 
do. Words of plain prose could only spoil it. The Goorkhas have 
never failed us. That is all.” 


The Ameer of Afghanistan has made a most 

a satisfactory as well as striking reply to the 
Afridis who had solicited his assistance. He 

said he had duly considered the petitions forwarded to him, 
and that, having been on the throne for eighteen years, 
he had not yet received any complaints on the part of the 
Afridis against the British, and then went on: “I have entered 
into an alliance with the British Government in regard to matters 
of State, and up to the present no breach of the agreement has 
occurred on the side of the British, notwithstanding that they are 
Christians and we are Mahommedans and followers of the religion of 
the Prophet. . . . On the day of Resurrection the first question 
will be about the observance of agreements. Infidels and 
Mahommedans will be distinguished by this test.” He says, 
furthermore, in a Proclamation which has been posted throughout 
Afghanistan : “ Why do you call these disturbances jehad or ghaza ? 
The time will come for a jehad, and when it does come it will be 
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announced to you. If you behave yourselves courageously on that 
occasion I shalt be glad to call you religious leaders; but the first 
condition of a jehad is the co-operation of the King of Islam. It is 
curious that the King is on friendly terms with the English, and 
yet you are making a fuss about a jehad. It appears that you 
yourselves are independent of kings, and do not require a king over 
you. I tell you that in taking possession of Chitral the object of 
the British Government is not to assess taxes on the land. Their 
only desire is to increase the population of the country and to 
strengthen their own position, so that it may serve as a barrier 
against any future invasion by Russia.” His Highness 
concludes as follows: “In short, I have nothing to do with your 
affairs, and no concern with you, because I have no trust in you. 
Do not be led to think that, like Shere Ali, I am such a fool as to 
annoy and offend others for your sake. Your real object is to 
make me fight with the British Government, and if I were to do 
such a foolish thing I am sure you would assume the position of 
simple spectators.” 


The most important South African event of the 

=. Sauer past month occurred at Hucknell, in England, 
where Mr. John E. Ellis addressed his constituents 

in an elaborate and convincing speech, exclusively dealing with 
South African affairs. Mr. Ellis is a much respected Radical 
Member of Parliament, whose utterances carry unusual weight on 
all questions outside the mere Party conflict. He was a member 
of the British South Africa Committee, and is known to have 
devoted himself unsparingly to the subject matter of its investiga- 
tion. Those who care for the welfare and honour, as well as the 
acreage of the British Empire, will be grateful to Mr. Ellis for his 
candid speech, which, coming as it does from an uncompromising 
opponent of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, will finally set at rest the 
odious insinuations with which Mr. Rhodes’ satellites have endea- 
voured to besmirch and blackmail the British Government. We 
hope that the attention of our Dutch fellow-subjects in Cape Colony 
may be called to it, and that the absurd rumours upon which 
efforts have been made to tamper with their goodwill towards the 
British connection may be not merely sterilized, but stultified. The 
idea that the British Empire, with its splendid Canadian record of 
mutual friendship between French and English, of which we are all 
as proud as peacocks, harbours an unfriendly thought towards its 
Dutch population, is too childish to live even in the mysterious and 
bewildering atmosphere of South Africa. Mr. Ellis renders a public 
service in finally destroying the foundations of rumours as mischiev- 
ous as they are idle. In returning thanks for a vote of confidence 
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the hon. Member remarked that the business of the South 
Africa Committee had caused him many an anxious moment and 
many a weary hour, but he never left Parliament with a more un- 


shaken conviction than that he had done what he could on the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Ellis, like ourselves, has no doubt as to whose 

a, Sena raid it was, nor does he shrink from stigmatizing 
the meanness of a superior who endeavours to 

throw the blame upon his subordinates and agents :—“ Mr. Beit, 
who was one of the Directors of the Company and one of the 
great personal friends and confederates of Mr. Rhodes, told them 
that the whole conception and idea of the insurrection and invasion 
came from Mr. Rhodes, was suggested by Mr. Rhodes; and that 
was why he (Mr. Ellis) objected to the phrase, and objected 
publicly, ‘The Jameson plan.’ It was Mr. Rhodes’ plan. It was 
one of the meannesses of this business to have imported Jameson’s 
name into it, and made him the instrument of it. The person who 
must bear the whole responsibility, and whose name must ever be 
attached to the whole proceedings, was that of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
and no one else. Therefore, he had retused to hear it talked of as 
the Jameson plan, but preferred to talk of it as Rhodes 
plan. . . . On his visit to London in February, 1896, Mr. 
Rhodes concealed from them all, he concealed from his fellow- 
Directors of the Company primarily, any part or lot that he had 
had in suggesting or organizing, or developing this insurrection in 
Johannesburg and the raid of Dr. Jameson. . . . He starteda 
newspaper in his own defence to suggest and insinuate that he had 
no connection with Dr. Jameson’s invasion, and he said, as they 
were well aware, ‘Dr. Jameson has upset the apple-cart ; he has 
acted contrary to my orders.’ In every way Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 


after the raid was known, concealed his action when in Cape Town 
and when in England.” 


Mr. Ellis dealt sensibly and fairly with Mr. 
po. a Chamberlain’s debating indiscretion. “On July 

26, in a powerful and forcible speech, Mr. 
Chamberlain took upon himself to say: ‘But as to one 
thing I am perfectly convinced—that while the fault of Mr. 
Rhodes is about as great a fault as a politician or statesman 
can commit, there has been nothing proved—and, in my 
opinion, there exists nothing—which affects Mr. Rhodes’ personal 
position as a man of honour. It is said by some Members who 
take a different view that he deceived this person and that person ; 
that is perfectly true, but that is part of the original offence.’ He 
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must say that he listened to those words with very great regret 
indeed. He did not wish to pin Mr. Chamberlain to words used 
possibly without careful premeditation, but he did not understand 
the position of a man who knew Mr. Rhodes was guilty and yet 
thought that there had been nothing proved that affected his per- 
sonal honour. He would now pass to the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office. They had before them Mr. Chamberlain, Secre- 
tary of State. He gave them his version, which the Committee 
accepted, which he (Mr. Ellis) accepted from the bottom of his 
heart. Mr. Chamberlain was an English gentleman, and he (Mr. 
Ellis) did not for a single moment put into contradistinction any- 
thing of what Mr. Chamberlain had said with any suggestion that 
emanated from Mr. Rhodes or Dr. Harris. He should require very 
much better evidence than that of persons of such character before 
he would believe any suggestion that emanated from them. So 


that they disposed of a large number of telegrams that had passed 
between Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Harris.” 


Mr. Eilis came down heavily upon the interested 

a mystery mongers who have endeavoured to make 
TELEGRAMs. Mountains out of molehills, and who have not 
cared how much suspicion against their own coun- 

try they sowed throughout the world, provided they could make 
an apparent point in Mr. Rhodes’ favour. We think any person 
disposed to be fair will, on reading Mr. Ellis’ explanation, see that 
the game of the missing telegrams is now up :—“ But it was said by 
some people, ‘Oh, you have not got all the telegrams.’ That was 
perfectly true. A small number—and he begged their very careful 
attention to that—a small number out of the whole series of tele- 
grams that passed were sent, owing to a breakdown of a telegraph 
line, on another route ; and the Telegraph Company over whose lines 
these messages temporarily passed did not preserve, in the same way 
as the Eastern Telegraph Company did, copies of them ; and there- 
fore the Committee were unable to get copies of those particular 
telegrams. Now, he wanted to convey clearly to their mind this 
whole explanation with regard to Mr. Rhodes on which so much had 
been said, written, and talked. In the first place, Mr. Rhodes re- 
fused to produce that small number of telegrams; in the next 
place, they passed between the two men he had mentioned who 
would object, if there was anything in them, to their being put in. 
Well, that was a clear story of the telegrams. They had been seen 
by members of the Committee, who knew what they contained. 
They were exactly the same, just as if they took a sample out of a 
sack of flour—it would probably be the same asthe bulk. Having 
passed between these two confederates, Mr. Rhodes declined to pro- 
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duce them. Why? He (Mr. Ellis) entirely agreed in this para- 
graph of the Committee’s report. The Committee said: “The fact, 
that Mr. Rhodes (after having authorized that they should be 
shown to Mr. Chamberlain), has refused to allow them to be pro- 
duced before the Committee leads to the conclusion that he is 
aware that any statements purporting to implicate the Colonial 
Office contained in them were unfounded, and the use made of them 
in support of his action in South Africa was not justified.” That 
was what the Committe said, and he (Mr. Ellis) believed it. He 
was very much surprised in the discussion on July 26 in the House 
of Commons, that after all the talk, the rumour, and the tittle 
tattle, and the suggestions that the Committee had not done its 
duty, and that there was something behind—he was very much 
surprised after all this, that when they got to the real debate in 
the House of Commons, every man who got up, however much he 
disapproved of the action of the Committee in respect of these par- 
ticular telegrams, said he entirely disavowed that the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was implicated in it—that was impossible, 
but somebody might think somewhere that they had not got to the 
bottom of it. What he had to say in reply to that was that if a 
Committee was to wait until they had satisfied persons in the state 
of mind into which some people had got in London, the result of 


the labours of such a Committee would never be brought to the 
House of Commons.” 
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